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INTRODUCTION. 



One of the most interesting phenomena connected with the intellectual 
development of the present century is the birth and rapid growth of 
Anthropology, or the science of mankind. 

Like most of the older sciences. Anthropology has had to fight 
against h priori teaching; the battle has been sharp, but inductive 
science threatens to become victorious. In Europe, Anthropology is 
now accepted as a science of the highest importance, and the chief 
governments have accorded to it privileges which are denied to some 
older sciences. During the past year, a great mark of respect and 
appreciation has been paid to the Anthropological Society of Paris by 
the enlightened government of the Emperor of the French. An Im- 
perial decree was issued in which this Society was pronounced to be 
une institution d'utilite puhlique^ and, thus entitled, it is to take rank 
with the oldest scientific societies in France. The development of 
this Society has been more rapid than that of any other ever esta- 
blished in that country. 

In Germany, the first number of a periodical is about to appear 
specially devoted to Anthropological Science, and societies for its study 
and development are being formed in Spain, in Italy, and in Russia. 

In England, Ahthropology was unheard of as a methodically pursued 
science until about two years after the establishment of the French 
Society. No sooner, however, was Anthropology introduced, than it at 
once took both a deep and a firm root in English soil, and London can 
now boast of the largest society in the world for the study of this 
science. It is true that the progress of this society has been watched 
with some suspicion, if not jealousy, by those who should have aided it. 
There are men living who have fought for the introduction of geolo- 
gical science, and they were expected to aid in removing the popular 
objections of studying man by the same scientific methods as are 
appHed to any other object in nature. This expectation has not, 
however, been verified. Opposition has come from unexpected quar- 
ters, but it has not at all affected the progress and development of the 
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science. There are persons who appear to be wilfully blind as to what 
is going on in Europe with regard to anthropological science. Some 
refuse to believe that a veritable science of man has already taken 
both a deep and firm root in this country. Others, having already 
had a glimmer of its vast extent and importance, are earnestly seeking 
for further information. There are also those who believe that anthro- 
pology is essentially a practical science, and that the diffusion of the 
results of anthropological research are eminently calculated to benefit 
all classes of society, and all races of man. 

The object of our present undertaking is to endeavour to keep pace 
with the rapid development of the science, and to supply to the 
masses of the reading public an account of some of the more import- 
ant discoveries in anthropology. We belong to that class of anthro- 
pologists who believe that ther^ is an urgent demand at this time for 
a more general diffusion of the facts at present known with regard to 
the science of man. We propose to perform a function as regards 
anthropology which is not undertaken by any scientific body or by 
any periodical. 

Professor Agassiz, one of the most eminent students of Natural 
History, has recently declared,* ''that the man of science who follows 
his studies into their application is false to his calling." We hold, on 
the contrary, the very reverse. We consider that it is alone the man 
of science who is able to explain the full and true application of the laws 
he has discovered. Be this however as it may, it will be the duty of 
this Magazine to afford every facility for the discussion of the best means 
of adapting the deductions of science to all questions connected with 
mankind. If it is not the duty of scientific men to do this, then there ^ 
is an absolute necessity for the present work. Our sphere will be a 
humble one. We shall simply endeavour to record and to disseminate 
the conclusions of men of science. Our desire will be to increase the 
number of those who now take an interest in this science, and to effect 
practical good by the diffusion of facts, whatever they may be. We 
have no desiife or intention of entering into any discussion of the 
different theories of the origin of man. We shall leave such discus- 
sions to those who feel it their duty, or whose taste may lead them to 
enter the arena of controversy. We shaU be content to take the dif- 
ferent races of man as they exist, and to interpret all that is known 
about them ; in all cases giving preference to questions which shall 
assist to diffuse practical Anthropology. 

Oxir contemporary the Anthropological Beview recently expressed 
regret that anthropologists do not possess a text-book. This cry of 
regret has been taken up by others ;t but on this point we differ most 
entirely. We hold, on the contrary, that it is a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that there is no recognised anthropological text-book. 
Nothing could do more to impede the progress and development of 
the science of man than the publication of a text-book, which should 
be raised into the dignity of an authority. Every day new facts are 
coming to light, and these must raise the structure of the great science 

* Methods of Study of Natural History, p. 24. 

t Tall Mall Gazette, October 20, 1865, and Ethnological Journal, Nov. 1865. 
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or anthropology. There are men living who wotdd like to arrogate to 
themselves a dogmatic position on all these questions; but the pubhc, 
fortunately, take no heed of them. 

The influence of the progress of scientific enquiry on the public mind 
is becoming very vast. Men's intellects are becoming broader; and 
those who, a few years ago, would have dreaded the application of the 
ordinary methods of research to all questions connected with the past 
and present state of man, are now heartily aiding in working out such 
problems. We are deeply impressed with the vast extent and value of 
the science. We have undertaken our duty with no light sense of 
responsibility. On the one hand, there are large numbers of scientific 
men who would like to confine science to a few, and by shrouding it 
with technical phraseology desire to make it repulsive to all non- 
scientific men. Other men of science have so Httle confidence in 
their own teaching, that they would put obstacles in the way of any 
attempt to popularise or difiuse the results of scientific inquiry. We 
entirely dissent from this. We look upon the difiusion of all real 
science as an unmixed good to every class of society. We contend that 
the study of Anthropology tends to raise the mind from the debasing 
habits of thought so prevalent amongst a great mass of society. We 
beheve that its more general study w3l materially assist in the emanci- 
pation of the human mind from the shackles of preconceived notions ; 
but we especially claim for Anthropology the power of assisting all 
races of man to material prosperity and happiness. • 

We are very far from asserting that the exact relation which one 
race of man should hold to another has been demonstrated. On the 
•contrary, we know that we have much to leam on this momentous 
question. Facts, however, are already known which have a material 
bearing on this point, and it is time that such facts were made widely 
known. 

It will be pur duty to publish all facts bearing on such questions 
as those put by the President of the Anthropological Society of London 
two years ago to the Fellows of that Society.* "It is frequently the 
habit of scientific men to exaggerate the importance of their own 
special study to the detriment of other branches of knowledge ; but do 
T exaggerate when I say that the fate of nations depends on the true 
appreciation of the science of anthropology? Are the causes which 
hsLve overthrown the greatest of nations not to be resolved by the laws 
regulating the intermixture of the races of man ? Does not the success 
of our colonisation depend on the correct application of the deductions 
of our science ? Is not the composition of harmonic nations entirely a 
question of race 1" 

The President of the Paris Anthropological Society has just asked 
the following questions :t — 

"Are not the most exciting and vitaUy important questions brought 
to light by the true position assigned to the study of mankind ? Is 

* Anthropologioal Eeview and Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
London, vol. ii, p. xciii. 

t See extract of a letter from Dr. Pruner Bey, published in "Anthropology 
and the British Association", 1865. 
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there longer any doubt to be entertained that, in the large circle 
of terrestrial science this has to be acknowledged as the science of 
sciences ? Is not even the pubhc mind preoccupied with what may be 
the next result of the labours of the anthropologist ? And is there now 
any coimtry left in Europe where anthropology has not its warm par- 
tisans, its undepressed students?" 

These are but a few of the many questions which await solution by 
the students of anthropological science. Many of the most important 
questions in the Science of Anthropology have never yet even been 
made known to the public. To what extent can the different races of 
man be civilised? Do some races possess the power of self civilisa- 
tion ? What races have this power 1 It will be our duty to diffuse 
all that is at present known on such points. 

It has recently been urged that an attempt to popularise anthro- 
pology by lectures can do no good, but rather harm.* But the same 
objection which can be urged against popularising anthropology can 
be urged with equal force and truth against the public teaching of any 
natural science. 

It has also now become the fashion to speak of Anthropology as an 
entirely unformed science. This is true, but it does not express the 
whole truth. All natural sciences at present are more or less in an un- 
developed state, and any objection to an attempt to popularize the 
science of Man would apply alike to Geology, Zoology, or Botany. 

Anthropology only differs from other branches of Natural science by 
being far more important, and having far more practical bearing on 
subjects of a social character. These questions are not confined to one 
coimtry or people, they affect mankind as a whole, and every separate 
family, race, or tribe of which it is composed. 

Nor is inadvisable that the public should be kept ignorant of the 
progress of a comparatively new science. On the contrary, all true 
friends of humanity and of real progress will heartily join in the great 
work, and must naturally watch every step in its development with 
interest and satisfaction. 

Many of the recent sufferings of mankind, and especially of the 
uncivilised races, have arisen from a want of a more general diffusion 
amongst the public of the facts which are already known to scientific 
men. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has recently weU observed,t " It is, without 
doubt, the necessary condition of mankind to receive most of their 
opinions on the authority of those who have specially studied the 
matters to which they relate. The wisest can act on no other rule 
on subjects with which they are not themselves thoroughly con- 
versant ; and the mass of mankind have always done the like on all 
the great subjects of thought and conduct, acting with impHcit confi- 
dence on opinions of which they did not know and were often inca- 
paple of understanding the grounds, but on which as long as their 
natural guides were unanimous they fully relied, growing uncertain 
and sceptical only when these became divided, and teachers who, as 

* Pall Mali €^aaette, October 20, 1865, and Ethnological Journal, Nov. 1866. 
t Comte and Positivism, Triibner and Co., 1865, p. 96. 
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far as they could judge, were equally competent, professed contra- 
dictory opinions. Any doctrines which come recommended by the 
nearly universal verdict of instructed minds will no doubt continue to 
be, as they have hitherto been, accepted without misgiving by the 
rest." 

We hold it to be right that the pubHc should be kept informed 
of those points in which scientific men are agreed. We contend, too, 
that the questions involved in the science of Anthropology are of such 
magnitude and importance that the greatest pubHcity should be given to 
every step in this scientific inquiry. Every fact should be venfied by 
as many persons, and as often as practicable; and every theory should 
be investigated and discussed by as large a number as possible of 
those who are at all qualified to undertake this duty. 

Many branches of natural science have been studied without every 
step in their development having been made sufficiently pubHc : and 
hence it is we have continual complaints at the present day against 
some scientific deductions in such sciences as geology, which a few 
years ago were accepted without any question. We cordially agree 
with Mr. Mill, that it is both advisable and necessary that man- 
kind should accept the conclusions of those who have specially studied 
the subject. But if a veritable science of man is to be developed, it 
becomes necessary that the errors into which some of the older sciences 
have fallen should be avoided. Nor do we think it right that any 
corporate body, or any set of men, should put forward their views 
without an opportunity being afforded for a fuller discussion than is 
possible in any existing periodical devoted to this subject. On all 
these grounds, we ask for a favourable reception of our work from all 
lovers of truth. 

We hope to discharge our duties in such a maimer as shall effoc- 
tually bridge over the gulf which has been created between the 
anthropological student and the masses of the educated pubHc. We 
shall do this by allowing all shades of opinions to have a fair and 
fiill representation, as we believe it is by such discussion alone that 
a satisfactory Science of Man can be established. 



ANTHEOPOLOGY A PRACTICAL SCIENCE 

The purport of the following remarks will be to show that anthropology, 
independently of its scientific interest and importance, may and should 
become an applied science, uiding in the solution of the painful problems 
which human society and modem civihsation proffer, and tending to 
the bettering of the condition of man in the aggregate all over the 
world. 

Had anthropology been studied with that ardour now shown by the 
societies in Paris, London, and Spain, some half a century ago, we should 
probably not have witnessed and deplored the horrors of an Indian 
mutiny — & New Zealand war — a. Jamaica insurrection. A better know- 
ledge of anthropology might have prevented such a jimcture as that 
presented by the spectacle of a semi-civilised Abyssinian monarch 
paralysing the energies of the British Empire, and retaining in his 
ruthless and despicable grasp such men as Captain Cameron and his 
companions. Again, we hear from Queensland and other colonies of 
the extermination of aboriginal populations by the hands of the settlers, 
ignorant of the natural cause of the passing away of savage races, and 
urgent only for wilful cruelty towards these \mhappy denizens of the 
Australian Continent. Anthropological science, like all sciences, is 
passionless on the point, but a better knowledge of its deductions and 
principles would have instilled some feeling of prudence and pity into 
the murderers, who seem to revel in the unnatural process of ex- 
tinction. 

If we turn to the great continent of Africa, which, by the energy of 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grant, Baker, and* many others, is be- 
coming so weU known as to be no longer the land of horror and 
mystery, if we look at the social processes at work there the necessity 
of a practical application of anthropological methods becomes evident. 
The theory which has exalted the negro and has found such favour 
among, philanthropists whose knowledge of anthropological science is 
limited to the merest rudiments, has had a fatal effect upon the very 
race it was intended to aid. The negro's true place cannot be ascer- 
tained by the mere exhibition of philanthropy towards him, laudable as 
is the motive ; a careful study of him as a human being physically and 
mentally, can alone render it possible for Europeans to practically and 
permanently benefit him ; this is one of the most momentous questions 
investigated by anthropologists, and no vituperative monologues on 
the part of travellers, on the one hand, can materially affect the prac- 
tical service which science can render him, while a maudlin senti- 
mentality, on the other hand, respecting the black races, will retard his 
advancement and injure the true interests of humanity. 

The following sad statement, extracted from an able letter in the 
Daili/ Telegraph, is most probably by no means an exaggerated picture 
of what sudden freedom has done for the negro in the United States, 
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and is a sufficient conamentary upon the cruel kindness which has set 
him free before his time : — 

"A sad report reaches us from the South — ^no less than 30,000 or 
40,000 blacks will, it is said, perish this winter of starvation, if not re- 
lieved through the bounty of the Government, and at present the people 
of the North, who have taxes to pay, object to this continued outlay. 
The Government also desires to force the negroes to work ; but they, 
in a large majority, seem incapable of labour, imless actually driven to 
it by the presence of overseers, and as the black is now free, he will 
not submit to coercion. The Abolition journals of the North say that 
these negroes must starve because the whites will not treat them fairly. 
This is simply false. The truth is the planters make every endeavour 
to engage the blacks to work. They need them to save the abundant 
crops from rotting in the fields ; but the negroes will not work. They 
make contracts and break them, get drunk and become violent and 
aggressive the moment they have a little money, and will prefer to 
starve this winter, or steal, rather than resume that life of labour from 
which they deem themselves emancipated. There is but one remedy 
for this ; and I hear that the State authorities will at once adopt it. 
The blacks will be made to work, will be. placed under the supervision 
of accredited agents; and will thus but have exchanged one species of 
slavery for another. This result was inevitable, as the majority of the 
poor creatures are totally unfitted for freedom."* 

It was the short sighted humanitarianism of Las Casas that reduced 
the negro to slavery in the new world, without arresting the progress 
of the extinction of the Indian races or preventing their deterioration 
into listlessness, apathy, and decay, mental and physical. But only a 
true science of man, fairly and frankly explaining the difficult questions 
in relation to his mental and moral being, can aid in practically estab- 
lishing the aboriginal man of Africa and Australia at the highest point 
of civilisation for which he is fitted by nature ; while a civilisation 
thrust upon him from abroad, without system and without considera- 
tion, will only give him a false and fictitious elevation, ending in 
practised hypocrisy and permanent confusion. 

It is not alone, however, amidst the desolate wilds of Australia and 
the forests of Africa that anthropology can, when directed by high and 
noble motives, exert a beneficial effect upon mankind. Our own islands, 
our large towns, our coimtry districts, our hills and moors, our moun- 
tains and vaUeys, all furnish for the anthropologist a field for study, 
and an arena where great good can be effected. The composite nature 
of our populations, whose distinctive attributes of race are to be dis- 
tinguished now as of old, forms a topic of the greatest and instant 
importance. We have amongst us types as strongly contrasted as those 
to be seen in other parts of the globe. The Scandinavian, the Saxon, 
the Celt, the Roman, the Briton, classify or arrange them how you 
may, are still in our midst with the mental and moral qualities of those 
types of man as strongly expressed as they ever were ; and much of 
the misery we see aroimd us is owing to the ignorance so widely spread 

* " Daily Telegraph", November 27, under date from New York, Novem- 
ber 15, 1866. 
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of the principles and facts elucidated by the students of the science of 
man. We have no right to omit the study of these typical distinctions ; 
we have no right to look upon our fellow coimtrymen as beings so 
advanced in the social scale of hmnanity as to be able to be left to 
themselves, and to afford no matter of interest to the student of the 
science of anthropology. There are natural quahties, likes and dislikes, 
tastes and antipathies, inherent in the man of the British Islands at 
least as worthy of attentive consideration as those of the Kaffre, the 
Malay, or the Patagonian. Crime, the offspring of ignorance, with aU 
its concomitant train of horrors, stalks through the land, and its laws 
remain unknown from the neglect with which the science of man's 
nature has been hitherto treated. The psychological peculiarities of 
particular types in England can be gradually ascertained by the study 
of anthropology, and by the publication of the facts and a dissemination 
of these facts throughout general society, much evil may be unveiled 
and obviated. Here again anthropology becomes a practical science of 
the greatest importance to aU. The Social Science reformers have at- 
tempted much, but their cause has sped but little, from the method in 
which they have conducted their investigations. It is useless to consider 
man imperfectly, to look at the merely mental and moral side of his 
nature and omit that important element in his constitution, his physical 
frame. Yet this has been the mode in which reformers of modem days 
have been discussing man, leaving out half the problem and reasoning 
upon half the facts. It only needs for the public to become aware that 
anthropology comprehends both sections of man's nature, for a change 
of great magnitude to take place in the popular esteem of the science. 
Again, man, according to the type he displays, thrives as an animal 
better in one region than another. While it is true that he can, with 
comparative impunity, become a denizen of the Arctic regions as of 
Equatorial lands, it is also true that his health and well-being, both 
mental and bodily, are materially affected by climatic differences, and 
that one man can fearlessly pass into regions fatal in their action upon a 
person of another type. We need only mention the fact of the death 
of Europeans in Bengal in the third generation as a proof of this. It 
is no imfitting question to ask, if any science has hitherto attempted to 
explain these peculiarities in the constitution of mankind ? Colonisation, 
so important in its effects upon the material and social prosperity of 
any coimtry, may be better and more advantageously conducted when 
these influences are recorded for the guidance of travellers and emi- 
grants. How many a man has traversed the expanse of ocean between 
England and Australia, and though endowed with tlie same energy, 
gifted with the like amount of prudence, industry, and common sense 
as another, has returned in disappointment and chagrin from the dis- 
tant colony, because he met with no success. He may allege to others, 
or may attempt to delude himself, by saying the coimtry did not suit 
him, or that the state of society was different in kind to that he had 
previously known, when probably a better knowledge of his own nature 
would have shown him that the geological stratification of the country, 
some peculiarity in the flora or fauna of the place, or some other influ- 
ence acting insidiously upon his constitution, has lamed his energy. 
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relaxed his muscles, unstrung his nerves, and left him in the unhappy 
condition described. A knowledge of the science of man would Imve 
taught him this, and saved him from hopeless labour and care. 

Another very practical inquiry in which the students of anthropology 
are engaged consists in questions relating to epidemics, and the reason 
of their appearance and disappearance among mankind : this is a sub- 
ject, it will be conceded, of vast importance, and one which, to com- 
pletely ascertain, requires a range of information which epidemiology 
proper scarcely aflFords. History and race require elucidation as well 
as mere physiological details on this head ; indeed, it may be said that 
no subject bearing upon man can be very surely illustrated without an 
appeal to many branches of the great science of anthropology. 

Perhaps one of the greatest practical benefits of anthropology con- 
sists in the fact of its progressive character. While the science of man 
"deals with all phenomena exhibited by collective man, and by him 
alone, which are capable of being reduced to law",* it imposes upon 
its student no narrowing scientific creed ; but it enjoins upon him the 
obhgation of seeking rigid proof for every assertion made in connection 
with it. Hence it is essentially an accumulative science, proceeding 
imweariedly from the known to the unknown — ^and promulgating 
nothing that induction does not sanction. This, indeed, constitutes 
one of the chief excellences of the science of man, and also has the ad- 
vantage of conducing to the prevention of error, as no anthropologist, 
from the progressive natiu-e of the science, need be ashamed to admit a 
mistake, an admission which, in some sciences, would be fatal to the 
student's reputation. 

The practical value of anthropology will receive extended demonstra- 
tion in proportion to the famiharity with which it becomes regarded in 
the pubHc mind ; as the students of the science of man increase, so 
will its usefulness become more apparent to the multitude. Hence the 
necessity for a non-technical Journal of Anthropology, where in much 
plainer language the general reader can peruse for himself what is going 
on in the scientific world on this important subject. 

* Bendyshe^ '* History of Anthropology**, in Memoirs of the Anthropolo^ 
gical Society of London, vol. i, p. 335. 
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THE WILFUL EXTINCTION OF ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 

Colonisation means something more than the settlement of immigrants 
in a new country. Without referring to the records of ancient time, 
modem experience teUs how universally it has been foimd that native 
tribes begin to disappear ahnost simultaneously with the arrival among 
tkem of a civilised people. America, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
some of the islands in the Pacific, furnish evidence which seems to say 
that to colonise and to extirpate are synonymous terms. The idea which 
this truth conveys, the thoughts which spring up in the mind imder 
a calm consideration of it, must impress, not scientific men only, but 
every one, with the importance of inquiring into the causes of such a 
phenomenon. And we do not mean to say that inquiries have not 
been made. Many persons have interested themselves in the ques- 
tion; and some from practical experience, others by laborious in- 
genuity, have set forth explanations which seem to satisfy at least 
those who make them. But the investigation has never been con- 
ducted with that impartiaUty and earnestness necessary to arrive at 
the truth. The explanations usually rehed upon may not be alto- 
gether without value ; but those which have the most weight are very 
much exaggerated, and even then they fail to account for all we see. 
There is, in fact, too much readiness to explain things in such a way 
that the blame shaU rest upon the native tribes themselves, and that 
none shall fall upon the shoulders of the white settlers ; whereas, in 
reaUty, the converse is true. 

Disease and brandy have doubtless done much to carry destruction 
into the ranks of the aborigines in many places ; but not so much as 
is usually alleged, nor anything like sufficient to account for the losses 
which their nimibers are every year sustaining. Murder makes up 
the deficiency ; not murder at the hands of the aborigines themselves, 
but murder wilfully perpetrated by the white colonists. We are well 
aware that this assertion involves a fearful responsibility ; that it im- 
plies a criminal charge of the utmost gravity against our own country- 
men, and too often against men, and — shall we say it ? — ^women too, 
who claim a place in the ranks of society, and who would feign look 
with disdainful horror upon one who might err but lightly against the 
dictates of social morality. The assertion may be startling to many, 
but it is none the less true ; and its truth can be supported both by 
extraneous evidence, and by our own experience in lands where the 
aboriginal races are at this moment undergoing extermination. 

The early history of the North American settlers is one continuous 
tale of horror. Many of the tribes that once roamed over lands which 
now form part of the United States, owe their extermination to that 
indefinable thirst for blood which seems so mysteriously to come over 
civilised man when he is placed in contact with inferior tribes, and 
feels himself untrammelled by any human law. A recent writer, who 
passed many years in Texas, narrates, with every semblance of truth. 
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an account he had received from an old resident in the for West, of 
the last of the Carankowa Indians. He teUs ns how, on one occasion, 
a white woman was killed by one of the tribe, but he does not record 
what provocation had previously been given; and this is a point 
almost always kept in the background. To avenge this death, the 
woman's husband, aided by two or three of. his fellows, shot the chief 
of the Carankowas, and then made it his business to gather together 
all the settlers to be found within many miles, for the deliberate pur- 
pose of slaughtering the whole tribe. The town of Matagorda now 
stands within two miles of a spot where these white settlers fell upon 
the Indians, and murdered in cold blood every man, woman, and child 
that could be found. Three only escaped ; and the last of the Caran- 
kowas was a few years since a beggar in the streets of Matagorda. 

This is only one of many like stories that could be told about the 
first white occupants of North American territory; nor are the 
Spaniards of the South less free from similar charges that could be 
brought against them. The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, too, 
must be placed in the same category ; and so must the British colo- 
nists in Australia and New Zealand ; and to some extent, also, the 
French in New Caledonia. It appears, indeed, that independenidy of 
nationality,' or any other incidental circumstance, the mere fact of a 
white man emigrating to a new country makes him thirst for the 
blood of its natives ; and he shoots them down, or cuts their throats, 
with as much glee as he would erst have slaughtered pheasants in an 
English preserve. 

The excuse usually given for this is, that the natives are the first 
aggressors ; and it is an useful excuse, because, except by persons who 
have themselves had some experience in the matter, it cannot be an- 
swered. We happen however to know that very frequently, at least, 
it is not true, having personally investigated on the spot, in their own 
native lands, the relations that exist between some aboriginal tribes 
and their white neighbours ; and, as a rule, in almost ev^y instance 
of indiscriminate slaughter that came imder our observation, the first 
provocation was given in some way by the colonists. 

Those who wish merely to exonerate themselves, usually allege some 
murder perpetrated by the blacks as an apology for the subsequent 
death of the whole tribe. Sometimes this is simply imtrue ; but in 
aJl cases where inquiry could be fully entered into, and where such 
a murder had been done, it was found invariably to be by way of 
retaliation for some injury or insult, real or imagined, first received 
from the whites. The different conditions of the two races must here 
be borne in mind. Aboriginal tribes cannot be expected to maintain 
the manners and habits of Europeans. Moreover, they have a perfect 
right to regard them with suspicion ; and, having no precepts or prin- 
ciples but their own crude fa^on to govern them, they are prone to 
misconstrue the conduct that is shewn by others. On the other hand, 
the white settlers are equally apt to dishonour themselves. They 
make no consideration for the weakness and rude ideas of the ab- 
origines. They regard them only as so many butts for ridicule, insult, 
or practical joking ; if not worse. And then, in return for this, the 
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natives know no revenge unaccompanied by death. This indicates* 
briefly the course of events that tends more than anything else to the 
rapid extinction of aboriginal tribes. 

In Queensland, at the present time, the foulest murders — ^for we 
can call them nothing else— are of constant occurrence. White 
colonists are destroying the natives by whole tribes; and the go- 
vernment of the colonies sanctions the system by a policy of non- 
interference, even as in former days the government of Van Diemen's 
Land was wont to do. The only way known to the settlers of Queens- 
land for solving the question of treatment of the aborigines, is to kill 
them ; and they do it with a zeal worthy a better cause. They are 
aided, too, by the native police, a body of men suppUed and paid by 
the government, who appear never to show mercy or quarter of any 
kind when they chance to meet with a body of natives. Unresisting 
men, women, and children are shot down indiscriminately ; and some- 
times these slaughters are preceded by atrocities on the part of the 
authorised officials which are too horrible to be enumerated here. 

This system, however, is not peculiar to Queensland. The same 
was once common in Victoria, and, within smaller limits, it still ob- 
tains in the far west of New South Wales, and in the north and west 
of South Australia ; although nowhere, at this day, to the same extent 
as in the yoimgest of the AustraUan colonies. But, although thus 
wide-spread and prevalent, there is nothing in the character of the 
aborigines in any way to justify it. They are harmless, and even 
kindly disposed j neither warHke as the Red Indians of America or the 
Maories of New Zealand, nor treacherous and blood-thirsty as the 
Malays of the northern archipelago. Biu-ke, the first explorer who 
traversed the entire AustraHan continent from south to north, owed 
many days existence to the kind hospitality of tribes he fell in with in 
the far interior ; and, except for the carelessness of those of his own 
party, on whom he depended for help, he and his companion Wills 
might now have been alive to record how much gentleness of disposi- 
tion, how much self-denial, how much true friendship, they had expe- 
perienced among men and women of the native tribes. 

The same must be said of the aborigines of Van Diemen's Land, 
These people were even yet more harmless than those of Australia, 
and still they have disappeared. Probably, however, greater atrocities 
were at one time perpetrated in this vile convict settlement (beauti- 
ful and rich though it be in natural wealth) than in any other part of 
the British dominions. We were once riding through the island to 
see its beauties, and to learn its history ; for a terrible history it has. 
Having passed for some miles through a thick forest of acacia trees, 
that made the air oppressive with the scent of their beautiftd primrose- 
coloured flowers, we came across a rocky water-course into a luxurious 
valley that extended from the sea some distance up the country, walled 
in on both sides, as it were, by rugged forest-topped hills. The scenery 
of Van Diemen's Land is magnificent in the extreme, and this parti- 
cular locality where we now were is inferior to none. But events of 
the past darken it. 

Crossing over to the other side of the vale, we came to a good brick- 
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built house, the property of one of those early settlers who, having 
held commissions in His Majesty's service, preferred to live in the far 
bush, on lands granted to them by the Crown. Here we rested, and 
for two days enjoyed that free hospitahty which is ever accorded to 
travellers in any part of AustraUa. But we also learned much of the 
past life of these early settlers ; and it is due to them to say that they 
told their experiences with very Uttle shame or reluctance. The head 
of the house was old and bed-ridden ; but his family was about him, 
and his daughter — ^now no longer young — ^attended to the comfort of 
her guests. She told us many tales connected with the treatment of 
convicts under the old system ; and, her father being a justice of the 
peace, she had many to telL But, besides this, we asked her much about 
the aborigines. She remembered the day when the vaUey we had seen 
was the favourite resting ground of many of the eastern tribe, when 
they sought a camping place on the banks of the creek we had crossed, 
and found food among the ranges we had admired. But almost all, 
she added, had been killed ; and, if any survived the fowling-pieces of 
the settlers, they must since have died under government protection. 
She told us that in early times, and, indeed, as long as there were any 
natives left, it was a favourite amusement to hunt them. A day 
would be selected, when the neighbouring settlers were invited with 
their families to a pic-nic. Husbands and wives, sons and daughters, 
woidd come in to a social gathering. The rooms would be deserted, 
and luncheon — or dinner, more correctly — ^would be had upon the 
lawn in front of the house. All would be gaiety and merriment ; and 
after dinner the gentlemen of the party would take their guns and 
dogs, and two or three convict servants, and wander through the bush in 
search of black feUows. Sometimes they might return without sport, 
for the game was never very plentiful ; at others they would succeed 
in killing a woman, mayhap, or, if very lucky, a man or more may 
have been bagged. 

The details of this, told, too, with the utmost unconcern, horrified 
lis. At the time, we doubted in our minds whether the story was 
free from exaggeration ; we doubted, even, whether it was not alto- 
gether fiction. But it was not : all was hterally and strictly true. 
The lawn we saw before us had been the scene of such gatherings, the 
bush behind the house had been the scene of such murders ; and the 
house itself was only one of many that had a similar history to teU. 
It was horrifying, but it was not false that wive^ and daughters did 
in those days lend their countenance and their presence to these sports 
against native tribes ; while husbands and sons shot black fellows, and 
consoled themselves with the doctrine that, if they did not, the 
" niggers might rob the hen-roosts." 

Aiid now we must recoUect that, while such a narration as this 
refers but to the past, similar atrocities are being at this moment 
practised. If women are not sanctioning them, men are doing them ; 
and it becomes simply a question whether, amid a wide-spread igno- 
rance about aboriginal races in this country, we ought to allow the 
stain of blood further to rest upon our coimtrymen in the colonies ; 
or whether it is not rather our duty, as a civilised people, to dis- 
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courage murder everywhere, and to protect, rather than to slaughter, 
those whose himtmg-grounds we occupy, and whose worth we mis- 
understand. Upon this point anthropologists are not divided, nor in 
doubt ; yet, withal, any responsibihty which rests upon the shoulders 
of those who study mankind, must be equally shared by all who clahn 
a place in the ranks of civilisation. 



ON THE NEGRO EEVOLT IN JAMAICA. 

To those who have made even a partial study of the psychological 
character of the negro, the recent outbreak in Jamaica will have caused 
little astonishment. Had not this island been so highly favoured by 
nature as to require but little assistance from man to enable the soil 
to bring forth its produce, this insurrection would have occurred long 
ago. So long as the negro is well fed, there is no fear of insurrection. 
It is not our duty to enter into the political economy of the question; 
but, even in respect of this, the problem does not appear to us to 
present that difficulty and uncertainty which have been attributed to 
it by many writers. All experience teaches that the negro is a mild 
and harmless being, when supplied with food, and only becomes dan- 
gerous when deprived of it. 

The negro labours under the misfortune of being more than any 
other race thoroughly misunderstood by the educated European. Not 
only in England, but throughout Europe, much ignorance prevails 
respecting the psychological character of the negro. To discover the 
origin of this misapprehension we should have to retrace the history of 
the connection of the negro with the white races during the past two 
centuries, and also to notice the part which the various theories respect- 
ing man's origin have had in this question. 

For the last half century the negro has been an idol to the masses 
of the British pubHc, and aU classes of society have refused to listen to 
any depreciation of this chosen race. 

The so-caUed philanthropists of England, not content with placing 
the negro on an equaUty with the European, have actually gone the 
length of coinciding with Dr. Channing in his assertion that when the 
negro became civilised, he would expect "more amiability, tranquillity, 
gentleness, and content,'*^ from him than from Europeans. 

Nor is one class of society more than another able to. lay clahn to 
correct views on this subject. Nearly all classes in England have, 
during the last half century, agreed that the negro is a being very 
little (if at all) inferior, either mentally or morally, to the European. 
Men of science, even, have joined in the same chorus, and the advocates 
of the ape-origin of man have come forward to defend this fashionable 
idol from any assaults his dignity may have sustained at the hands of 
the few who have dechned to swell the strain of adidation. There has 
been a small party in England, which within the last three years more 
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especially, has done something to stem this current of popular delusion, 
but such exceptions only prove the rule. The revolution in Jamaica 
has come like a thunderclap upon the English peopla 

It is surprising how much greater impression is made on the public 
mind by a few facts, like those brought to light in Jamaica, than by 
all the observations of travellers and men of science who have studied 
the subject. But even at this moment (although men stood appalled 
at the first news of the atrocities perpetrated by their idol), a large 
party are attempting to defend and justify his acts, at the expense of 
the wise and brave governor of the island, rather than to renounce their 
cherished negro-worship, and own that they have been in error respect- 
ing him. Throughout the whole of the war in America, any man who 
came forward to speak in terms at all unfavourable of the negro, was 
at once denounced as a "confederate agent"; and the "British Association 
for the Advancement of Science" hissed the very statements which 
since the Jamaica outbreak, meet with the warmest approval from the 
general educated pubUc, when appearing in the columns of the Times 
newspaper. This indicates an important change in pubhc opinion, and 
without at present going into the merits of the question, it is a hopeful 
prospect that the British nation is at last aUve to the importance and 
magnitude of the subject. 

The following extracts from the leading journal* admirably express 
the change which has come over the mind of the nation with regard to 
the negro : — 

"The rebellion of the negroes comes very home to the national 
souL Though a fleabite compared with the Indian mutiny, it touches 
our pride more and is more in the nature of a disappointment. In the 
mutiny the pubUc anxiety very soon concentrated itself on particular 
groups of suffering and danger and on the more conspicuous movements 
of the army. There was hardly such a thing as a general question 
raised. We must put down the mutiny, and there was an end of it. 
The wound is healed, and has left not a rankle — ^no, not even a scar. 
But Jamaica is our pet institution, and its inhabitants are our spoilt 
children. We had it always in our eye when we talked to America 
and aU the slaveholding Powers. It seemed to be proved in Jamaica 
that the negro could become fit for self-government ; that he could be 
a planter, a magistrate, a member of the Legislative Assembly ; that 
he could preach and pray with unction and even decorum ; that he 
could behave like a gentleman, and even pay taxes. Certainly the 
outside of things was dehghtfuJL There was only one white to about 
fifty coloured people ; only a handful of soldiers ; scarce a ship of war 
ever in port ; and within a day's sail a Black Republic. This was the 
outside, and of the inside little enough was known. Of course the 
negro's own special friends did not abuse him, and a couple of thou- 
sand white families had something better to do than to re-open an 
old sore. We were told, indeed, by those whose fate had ever cast 
them on that shore, that the negro was incurably idle, intractable, in- 
solent, that he needed a strong master, and was incapable of either 

* See leading article in the " Times", November 18, 1865. 
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self-control or gentle management. It was clear that he would have 
valued his freedom more if he had earned it and not had it for nothing. 
But very little of this came out. The clergy, indeed, reported a miser- 
ably low morality, gross and grotesque fanaticism, a readiness to follow 
any leader, a love of wild revivals and of secret meetings for any pur- 
pose. We were all prepared for this, and could not help it. But, at 
any rate, there was the broad fact that Jamaica was black, free, almost 
self-governing, quite self-taxing, prosperous, quiet, and happy. Who 
could gainsay the fact 1 Alas for grand triumphs of humanity, and 
the improvement of races, and the removal of primeval curses, and 
the expenditure of twenty millions sterling, Jamaica herself gainsays 
the fact and belies herself, as we see to-day. It is that which vexes us 
more than even the Sepoy revolt." 

Now we by no means join in the outcry against attempting the im- 
provement of such races as the negro, but, while admitting the neces- 
sity of re-opening the whole question, we would start with this premise, 
that if the improvement of races is to take place, it must be conducted 
calmly on scientific principles, apart from philanthropic sentimentality. 
The cry comes from all England, what can we do 1 What ought we 
to do ? But before this question can be settled, or even discussed, we 
see that one man at least, the noble governor of the island, has deemed 
it necessary to act, in the recent emergency, with promptness and 
decision, knowing, from his experience, that hesitation would have 
been fatal We were at first not a Uttle astonished at the decisive 
measures taken by Governor Eyre : measiu-es which could alone have 
residted from a most thorough insight into the negro character. His 
complete appreciation of them appears when he says : — " One mo- 
ment's hesitation, one single reverse, might have lit the torch which 
would have blazed in rebellion from one end of the island to another, 
and who can say how many of us would have lived to see it extin- 
guished?"* 

When we remember Mr. Eyre's antecedents, this acquaintance with 
the race-character of the dark races is not remarkable. Mr. Eyre has for 
ever established his name as a friend of the Austrahan aborigines, and 
his long experience in that part of the world enabled him to study the 
great question of race, and thus he is especially qualified by previous 
education for the position he now holds. 

For years past complaints have come from Jamaica that the negro 
woidd not work, and that the whole island was fast becoming a wil- 
derness. We now learn on the most reliable authority of the governor, 
that : — " The entire colony has long been, still is, on the brink of a 
volcano which may at any moment burst into fury. There is scarcely 
a district or a parish in the island where disloyalty, sedition, and mur- 
derous intentions are not widely disseminated, and in many instances 
openly expressed." 

And what is the cause of all this dissatisfaction ? Within the past 
year we have heard much of missionary efforts amongst savages, and 
before that discussion is concluded, the official of one of the largest 

* Address to Legislature. 
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missionary societies is charged with having contributed in no small 
degree to produce the rebellion which has taken place. Governor 
Eyre says : — 

" I cannot myself doubt that it is in a great degree due to Dr. Un- 
derhiU's letter and the meetings held in connection with that letter, 
where the people were told that they were tyrannized over and ill- 
treated, were over-taxed, were denied political rights, had no just 
tribunals, were misrepresented to Her Majesty's Government by the 
authorities and by the planters, and where, in fact, language of the 
most exciting and seditious kind was constantly used, and the people 
told plainly to right themselves, to be up and doing, to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, to do as the Haytians had done, and other 
similar advice. 

" The parties who have more iromediately taken part in these nefa- 
rious proceedings are : — ^firstly, G. W. Gordon, a member of the 
Assembly and a Baptist preacher ; secondly, several black persons, 
chiefly of the Baptist persuasion, connected with him ; thirdly, various 
political demagogues and agitators, who, having no character or pro- 
perty to lose, make a trade of exciting the ignorant people ; fourthly, 
a few persons of better information and education, who find their 
interest in acquiring an influence among the black people by profess- 
ing to advise them, while in reaUty they are but exciting and stimu- 
kting their evil passions ; fifthly, a few Baptist missionaries, who like 

endorse at pubHc meetings or otherwise aU the untruthful 

statements or innuendoes propagated in Dr. UnderhiU's letter ; and, 
lastly, a section of the press, which, like the Watchman and the 
County Uniony is always disseminating seditious doctrines, and en- 
deavouring to bring into contempt the representative of the sovereign 
and all constituted authority." 

These are indeed melancholy charges, and if true, would seem to 
justify to a great extent much of the abuse which has recently been 
lavished on the proceedings of some amongst the missionaries. We 
hold, however, that it is not fair to judge of missionaries as a class by 
the sayings or doings of such a man as Dr. Underbill. That this man 
deserves all the odium which he has had cast upon him, we are quite 
ready to admit ; but we stiU contend that genuine missionary enter- 
prise, rightly conducted, tends to difiuse civilisation, and enlighten 
himianity. But even in Governor Eyre's opinion, the charge of exci- 
ting this rebellion cannot be laid solely at the door of the missionaries. 
He says : — 

"The misapprehensions and misrepresentations of pseudo-philan- 
thropists in England and in this country, the inflammatory harangues 
or seditious writings of political demagogues, of evil-minded men of 
higher position and of better education, and of worthless persons with- 
out either character or property to lose ; the personal, scurrilous, 
vindictive, and disloyal writings of a licentious and unscrupidous 
press, and the misdirected efibrts and misguided coimsel of certain 
ministers of religion — sadly so mis-called, if the Saviour's example 
and teaching is to be the standard — ^have led to their natural, their 
necessary, their inevitable result among an ignorant, excitable, and 
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uncivilised population — rebellion, arson, murder. These are hard and 
harsh words, gentlemen, but they are true ; and this is no time to in- 
dulge in select sentences or polished phraseology." 

We fear that a great share of the blame must be charged upon the 
" pseudo-philanthropists in England." Up to this time their doctrines 
have impregnated the minds of men in the very highest stations. All 
this is now fortunately at an end, and we seem about to begin a new 
order of things. Governor Eyre proposes to alter the form of govem- 
mens in the island. This has startled many persons who have not 
studied the negro, but wiU not asto^sh those who are acquainted with 
this race. For instance, in a recent paper by Dr. Hunt, on the negro's 
place in nature, we find these words : — " I have stated that one of the 
results of my inquiry leads me to believe that English institutions are 
not suited to the negro race." In this opinion Dr. Hunt does not 
stand alone, but we believe that he is supported by all who have 
thoroughly and honestly investigated the subject. 

The physical and mental characteristics of the negro have been the 
subjects of much discussion before the Anthropological Society of 
London, but the Anthropological Review has, curiously enough, ab- 
stained from taking any part in the controversy. The public mind, 
however, now seems alive to the importance of the subject, and we 
begin by again opening this discussion. Two extracts will suffice to 
show that Dr. Hunt is not a foe to the negro race. At p. 54 he says : — 
" No one can be more conscious than myself of the horrors of the 
' slave trade,' a^ conducted g,t this time. Nothing can be worse for 
Africa generally than the continual capture of innocent men and 
wonien by brutal Europeans. Few things can be more horrible than 
the manner in which it is attempted to carry these people across the 
Atlantic." At p. 55 he says : — " I by no means join in that indiscri- 
minate abuse of the negro character ^hich has been indulged in, espe- 
cially by those who have only seen the negro in his savage state, or 
the " emancipated " (from work?) in the West I^dia Islands." 

As far as we can judge, the author of this paper is a true friend of 
the negro, for he goes on to say : — " It is painful to reflect on the 
misery which has been infficted on the negro race from a prevailing 
ignorance of anthropological ■ science, especially as regards the great 
question of race." He also well observes : — " It devolves on the 
student of the science of man to assign to each race the position which 
he should hold. This is truly a momentous and most difficult pro- 
blem, but one which science must not evade. As the student of me- 
chanical science has given to the world his inductions and discoveries, 
so must the student of the science of man endeavour to deduce from 
actual facts, principles of guidance for the relation of one race to 
another." We believe that this question demands far more serious 
attention than it has yet received from the public, and that a journal 
specially devoted to these and kindred subjects cannot but prove a 
beneficial auxiliary to the progress of civilisation. That the negro in 
Jamaica has been spoilt by mistaken treatment, there seems to be no 
doubt, but as to the best practical remedy for this state of things, we 
^re not yet in a position to decide. We shall watch with much in- 
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terest the development of Governor Eyre's plans, for he has already 
shown such comprehensive acquaintance with the negro character, 
that he is unlikely to apply the wrong remedy. In addition to his 
opinion as to the cause of the mischief, Governor Eyre ftirther re- 
marks : — 

" I know of no general grievance or wrong imder which the negroes 
of this colony labour. Individual cases of hardship or injustice must 
arise in every commimity, but, as a whole, the peasantry of Jamaica 
have nothing to complain of. They are less taxed, can live more easily 
and cheaply, and are less under an obligation to work for subsistence 
than any peasantry in the world. The same laws as to the imposition 
of taxes, the administration of justice, and the enjoyment of political 
rights, apply to them and to the white and coloured inhabitants alike. 
They ought to be better oflf, more comfortable, and more independent 
than the labourers of any other country. If it is not so it is due to 
their own indolence, improvidence, and vice, acted upon by the ab-, 
sence of good example and of civilising influences in many districts, 
and by the evil teaching and evil agencies to which I have already 
referred in all." 

We remarked at the commencement, that beyond a doubt the pri- 
mary cause of this outbreak had been the comparative scarcity during 
the past few years, and no doubt the present climax is the result of a 
long period of fermentation. A scarcity of food, indeed, is no surprising 
result of a coimtry having been allowed to become a wilderness. 
Those, too, who know how easily the ignorant classes amongst our 
own population may be misled, will readily imderstand the effect of 
seditious teaching on a mind at once so childlike and so suspicious as 
that of the negro. During the first few days of the insurrection we saw 
some of the worst passions of the negro brought to light. Had it 
not been rapidly suppressed, the horrors of the Indian mutiny would 
have been as nothing in comparison with the hideousness of the negro in 
revolt. Even as it was, we have had details of the tongues of Europeans 
being cut out previous to their being put to death; of clergymen 
hacked to pieces, and of others barbarously murdered simply because 
they were whites ; whilst we are told of a few faithful blacks having 
• their bowels ripped open, and others crueUy burnt, solely because they 
sympathised with the Europeans. 

Had the negroes once gained the upper hand, the result would have 
been horrible to contemplate ; and had not they been ftightened and 
overawed at the commencement, such a result would have been not 
only a possibihty, but a frightful probability. Never did man, however, 
show himself mord to be the "right man in the right place" than 
Governor Eyre on this occasion, and proud must all true-hearted En- 
glishmen be of their countryman. 

. It is not now our province to enter into details respecting the 
means whereby this sudden terror has been struck into the mind of 
the negro, still less to sit in judgment on the acts of a man of Go- 
vernor Eyre's sagacity and experience, we simply know that what it 
was necessary to do was done, and that most effectually. Such a les- 
son will not be lost during this generation, unless it is marred by the. 
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mistaken zeal and misrepresentations of the negro-worshipping party in 
this coimtry. 

A large field is open before us, and in future numbers we shall hope 
to develope some practical suggestions bearing on these questions. But 
before we do this, we must disseminate more widely such facts as are 
at present known of the negro, and also of other races. A great por- 
tion of our pages will be devoted to these subjects, and we earnestly 
invite the co-operation and assistance of all who are interested in this 
work, by furnishing us with the results of their observation and expe- 
rience, or communicating any facts that may serve in any way to throw 
light on this complicated question. 



THE BAPTISTS AND THE JAMAICA MASSACRE.* 

Verily there are times and seasons for begging as well as for most 
other of the annoyances of life. But that this particular time should 
be chosen to send round little girls furnished with filthy cards embel- 
lished with smudged engravings of the declarations of "the gospel" to 
a lot of wooUy-headed, thick-lipped monsters of ugliness, and asking 
for money for dissenting missions to the West Indies, almost passes 
belief. . The writer hereof, however, has this week had such a demand 
made upon him in such a manner, and through the usual mediimi of 
an unpleasant Httle girl with a blotchy face, whose arrival was heralded 
by a single knock, and who, weU tutored in annoying persistence, re- 
fused to leave till she had " an answer from the gentleman." It is to 
be feared there was in the purlieus of the adjoining Bethesda school- 
room some mourning over the energetic and reprobate character of the 
answer at length squeezed out. But the fact remains that Dissenters 
are even now impudent enough to ask for money for West India Mis- 
sions ; are absolutely so shameless as to request Englishmen to contri- 
bute to funds which have been employed for two such objects as the 
restoration of Obeah worship among the negroes and the promotion of 
the massacre of the white population of one of our colonies. These 
charges no doubt appear grossly exaggerated ; but before we bring this 
article to a close we shall take the liberty, pace Sir Morton Peto, of 
showing that there is an ample prima fade case in support of them. 

The Westminster Review for October, reviewing Lady Duff" Gordon's 
clever and entertaining " Letters firom Egypt," calls attention to the 
" hatred for the negro which is now so curiously characteristic of almost 
all Anglo-Saxons but the professional or sectarian philanthropists of 
Exeter HaU." Is it not true % Have we not unlearnt aU the stupid 
negrophihsm that was, twenty years ago, a daily lesson for us — ^that 
culminated in the homage ofibred to every uncouth nigger who honoured 

* This article is printed as an illustration of the change of tone which 
has taken place in this country on the subject of the " Negro" and " Mis- 
sionary Enterprise". It appeared in the "Church Times" of November 
25th, 1865. 
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the gilded saloons of Stafford House with his odorous presence 1 What 
proportion of the English people is now prepared to swaUow the state- 
ment that the emancipation of the negro in our West Indian Colonies 
was a wise measure wisely executed ? And how much longer is the 
public to be nauseated by the presentation of " the everlastin' nigger," 
as the model being of creation — ^the most ill-used, athletic, industrious, 
peaceable, and religious of mankind ? Gentlemen of Exeter HaU, the 
game is entirely up ! Ladies, given to " presiding " over weak tea and 
tooth-endangering currant loaves, your ebony friend has fallen from 
his high estate and swings, by representation, for the delectation of the 
turkey buzzards of the Gulf of Mexico ! It was high time. 

We are not concerned in these columns to deal with the political 
aspect of the rebellion which has been crushed in Jamaica by the 
prompt measures of the executive ; although we cannot but concur 
with the majority of our daily contemporaries in reproving the un- 
English and dastardly attacks made by the Daily News and the Star 
upon the officers engaged in the pursuit of the rebels. That the apolo- 
gists for Butler and Turchin in the American conflict should be the 
apologists for the black murderers and mutilators of Jamaica was only 
to be expected ; and the prints which, as far as they dared, commended 
the conduct of the sepoys during the Indian Mutiny, have had a con- 
genial task in finding every excuse for the negroes who tore out a 
feUow-creature*s tongue while he yet lived, and in denouncing with bit- 
terness everything done by the white authorities. It is rather upon 
the collateral revelations of this tragedy that we have to comment, and 
we would have been glad could we have persuaded ourselves to fore- 
go the task 

To rightly comprehend the circumstances imder which the outbreak 
took place, it will be necessary to look bapk to the time of negro 
emancipation. Thirty years have passed since that measure was car- 
ried into effect by the present Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley and 
Secretary for the Colonies; and through that time the negro in Jamaica 
at least — ^and it will not be wrong to say the West Indian negro as a 
class — ^has steadily degenerated. While the statesmen who, with the 
best intentions, gave him his immediate freedom at an expense of 
twenty millions sterling to English pockets, believed that he would 
work under freedom as weU as he had worked under slavery, and would 
gradually, as he felt relieved from the pressure of his chains, assert his 
manhood and become a credit to himianity, the residt has been ex- 
actly the opposite. The unconquerable indolence of his nature has led 
him to be content with a mere livelihood which he could always obtain 
from the tropical bounty of nature, aided by the labour of half-a-dozen 
hours in the week. To scratch the ground, to grow yams, to loU in 
the sun, to sell his yams or his fruit for rum — ^these have been the 
noble pursuits of the liberated black-man, for whose benefit the planters 
of the West Indies were ruined, and whose noxious freedom the nation 
purchased at the cost of two and sixpence in the poimd on its entire 
earnings for the' y^ar. But of all the negroes that particidar animal 
which had its own way in Jamaica was the worst of its class. In some 
of the other colonies, the absence of waste land, the existence of a 
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limited labouring population, and the consequent necessity for work in 
order that the creature might eat, tended to keep the negro from going 
down hill so speedily as he did in Jamaica. In that island, however, 
as it was the largest British possession in the Gulf, so the experiment 
of a free negro population had the fairest trial. From time to time 
mutterings have reached England that aU was not well. Conscious, 
however, that we had taken the generous course, England refused to 
listen to these reports ; and it was only incidentally that the public 
conscience had become convinced of the folly of the act of inmiediate 
emancipation when the country was moved to its depths by the tidings 
that the negroes had attempted a general massacre of the small 
male white population of the island. This was the fruit, then, of our 
" noble" generosity ! We may add, in sorrow, that under the con- 
ditions of Jamaica life since emancipation, it was the only frxdt to 
be expected. 

But who were the instigators of the discontent that led to the 
rebellion and the attempted massacre 1 The question admits of only 
one answer. The Baptist Missionary Society must be held respon- 
sible by public opinion for this result of their "labours." Every- 
thing tends to this irresistible conclusion — ^the reports of the colonial 
press, the despatch of Grovemor Eyre, private correspondence, and not 
least, a letter which has been sent to the Times by a Presbyterian 
minister living upon the spot. The influence of the Baptists in 
Jamaica has been such that their adherents among the negroes pro- 
bably outnumber all other denominations ; and they appear to have 
flattered the blacks to their bent by setting them up as preachers to 
their fellows. Now, if there is anything the negroes like better than 
rum and laziness, it is howling a ranting hymn to a ribald tune; 
and after that in their affections ranks the ordinance of preaching. 
To make' the leading men among the negroes preaxjhers in the sect, 
was a shrewd policy on the part of its managers ; nor do they seem 
to have been very particular about negro additions to the belief of 
Anabaptism, since it is quite certain that they permitted them to hold 
private conclaves, wherein something like the fetish ctdtiis of the 
Gold Coast was introduced for the purpose of awing into secrecy 
those admitted to the assemblages. That the Baptist Missionary 
Society could have been ignorant of these proceedings it will need 
much influence to convince Englishmen after the recent revelations ] 
the more, that Dr. Underbill, the Secretary of the Society, has re- 
cently been in Jamaica, and done his best, in public and private, to 
convince the negroes that they have been cruelly wronged, that the 
white men have shamefully oppressed them, and that, in point of 
fact, they ought not any longer, as the major part of the population, 
to stand mere equality with the whites. Nor is this conduct of Dr. 
Underbill an exceptional thing on the part of representatives of the 
Baptist body. The rebellion of 1831-2 was fomented by pestilent 
fellows of the same sect; and though some Independent Baptists 
have separated from the main body, there is no attempt to deny 
that the recent discontent has been fanned into flames by the Baptist 
Missionary Society. Sir Morton Peto himself, with all his assurance, 
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and his subterfuges, will hardly care to deny that from the visit of 
Dr. Underhill dates the determination of the negroes to rebel and 
have a general massacre. Sir Morton has said that Gordon, the negro 
leader and member of the House of Assembly, who has been speedily 
hung out of hand, never joined a Baptist congregation. Governor 
Eyre in his despatch enables us to show how closely Sir Morton Peto 
adheres to the truth. The Governor distinctly states that Grordon 
was a Baptist preacher (see paragraph 64 of the despatch of 20th Octo- 
ber), and we prefer, in common with the majority of Englishmen, to 
believe that it is not Governor Eyre who has told a falsehood. 

What has the Baptist Society to say for itself? If it should greatly 
dare to attempt a vindication, it woidd be well advised to put forward 
a spokesman more accurate in his facts than Sir Morton Peto and less 
deeply implicated than the man Underhill. 

Sensible Mr. Radcliffe, "minister of the Established Church of 
Scotland," at Kingston, has anticipated in his eloquent appeal for 
protection against the negroes and their abettors what will be the 
public verdict on this business. In the present state of English feel- 
ing, though Sir Morton Peto and the Daily News may invent any 
number of facts and arguments to the contrary, the nation wiU not 
permit even a small white population like that of Jamaica to be left 
at the mercy of the bloodthirsty black ruffians, of whom Mr. Radcliffe 
well says " we have been petting panthers," and whose celebration 
of their massacre consisted in the withdrawal to a Baptist chapel and 
the drinking of the brains of their victims mixed with gunpowder 
and rum ! We have spoken above of the tacit encouragement of Obeah 
worship. Every one who has been much among the negroes of the 
West Indies and of the American Continent — and we do not write 
without ah experience among them of several years — ^knows that they 
have an almost irresistible tendency to lapse into the private cultiva- 
tion of their heathenish rites, and that they have in several places 
made up an atrocious compound of Nonconformity and Fetishism, 
which is a trifle worse than heathenism pure and simple. That the 
Christianity was almost eliminated in the Jamaica mixture may be 
taken as proved by the selection of Christmas Day for the .purposed 
massacre of the whites. If any one still doubts the cognizance of the 
Baptist ministers of the existence of this mongrel system, let them 
learn that the Executive have arrested at least five of these preachers 
for complicity. If any one doubts the existence of some such terror- 
striking organisation, let them read what an eye-witness writes from 
Port Antonio. " As to confessing anything about the origin and origi- 
nator of the rebellion, they (the prisoners) have an utter horror to do 
so, and you should see the look the others give to any fellow who be- 
gins to make disclosures. They appear under an Afric-Masonic oath." 
Altogether, it is difficult to evade the conclusion that there Is at least 
jyrima facie groimd for the charge that the baptist Missionary Society 
may be fairly accused of employing in the promotion of murder and the 
revival of heathenism the funds entrusted to their care. For the sake 
of our common hmnanity we hope they will be able to show that it 
was "in ignorance they did it." 
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RACE ANTAGONISM .♦ 

It is now more than fifteen years since a well-known and eloquent 
scientific anatomist somewhat startled the "broad-brimmed philan- 
thropy*' and "dismal science" schools by .the peculiarity of his views, 
and the boldness with which he enforced them in his "Fragment on 
the Kaces of Men." True it is that some of the opinions of Dr. Knox 
were not only opposed to the tenour of the thinking of the time, but 
were expressed in a manner which men who were not enslaved by mere 
conventional platitudes or the dread of Exeter Hall extremely regretted. 
There was evidently also much more below the surface than the witty 
and caustic writer chose at once to expose, and this, too, rather of an 
anti-theologic tendency than of a definite scientific value. Hence it 
can scarcely be wondered at that the " Fragment on the Kaces of Men" 
is not as often referred to or at least quoted as it otherwise might have 
been. Other faults, no doubt, it likewise possesses incidental to its in- 
complete, discursive, "fragmentary" character. But to the reflecting, 
unprejudiced reader it is a little mine of suggestive and interesting 
thought. Amongst the more important of the principles enunciated 
by the once great anatomical teacher was the doctrine that human 
character, individual and national, is traceable solely to the nature of 
the race to which the individual or nation belongs, and that so far 
back as historical evidence goes, no change has taken place in tjie races, 
of men, nor, in fact, in any animal form. "Race," said Dr. Knox, "is 
everything — ^literature, science, art ; in a word, civilisation depends on 
it. . . . With me race or hereditary descent is everything ; it stamps 
the man." And these races have always been as they were at first; for 
"on the banks of the Nile still wander in considerable numbers the 
descendants of men who built the Pyramids and carved the Sphinx and 
Memnon. On the tombs of Egypt, the most valuable of aU existing 
records, there stand the Negro, the Jew, the Copt, the Persian, the 
Sarmatian, nearly as we find them still. Diflferent races of men are 
sketched on the walls of the tomb opened by Belzoni, showing that the 
characteristic distinctions of races were as well marked three thousand * 
years ago as now. The Negro and other races existed then as they 
are at present ; or if a pure race has appeared to imdergo a permanent 
change when transferred to a climate materially diflfering from its own, 
such change will be foimd on closer inquiry to be delusive." If these 
opinions met with little acceptation from a prevailing school of ethno- 
logists, the general public, knowing nothing about the scientific facts 
— the "lyoad-brimmed school of philanthropy" — ^was indignant at the 
idea that these races would for ever be at war with one another, and 
that science had been "enabled to predict the coming war of race 
against race which had convulsed Europe during the last two years." 

* This aartide is a reprint from a leader in the " Lancet** of December 
2nd, 1865. 
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This doctrine of a necessary result and continuance of the war of race 
was the keystone of one of the arches supporting the Edinburgh 
anatomist's anthropological edifice. He maintained that such conflict- 
ing elements could never agree. "I foretold," said he, "the breaking 
down of the iron despotisms of Hapsburg and Brandenburg as a neces- 
sary result of a war of race ; it came in '47. The gold of England and 
the sword of Russia, either thought invincible, could not amalgamate 
the dark-haired Fleming with the Saxon Dutchman. Seven hundred 
years of absolute possession have not advanced by a single step the 
amalgamation of the Irish Celt with the Saxon English. The Cymbri 
of Wales remain as they were. The Caledonians still linger in dimi- 
nished nimibers, but unaltered on the wild shores of their lochs and 
friths, scraping a miserable subsistence from the narrow patch of soil 
left them by the stem climate of their native land. . . . The Orange 
Club of Ireland is a Saxon confederation for the clearing the land of all 
Papists and Jacobites ; this means Celts. . . . And now for the Negro 
and Negroland, there is between the former and the white man exter- 
minating war ; yet this despised race drove the warlike French fix)m 
St. Domingo, and the issue of a struggle with them in Jamaica might 
be doubtful ; but come it will, and then the courage of the Negro will 
be tried against England." 

To these and analogous teachings the public in general gave little 
heed. They were, in fact, not only imcon^ortable doctrines, but, worse 
still, they were not exactly comme ilfauty or such as were heard at the 
"May meetings." Besides, it was perfectly astounding to a thorough- 
going Englishman, with all his amusing nationalities, that no amalga- 
mation of races — ^if there really were such distinct things — could be 
made to take place, even by an Act of Parliament, Alas, no ! as Dr. 
Knox said, it ever has been, and ever will be, that race will be pitted 
against race in often exterminating war. It is only another phase of 
the Darwinian "natural selection" after all. Were Dr. Knox still 
living, what would he not probably now say ? Might he not point to 
India and portray the massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore as illustrations 
of his argument of the war of race ? Would the Sclave in Russia, when 
he met the Saxon and the Celt, be nothing to his purpose % — ^nor the 
red-skins of the Mexican revolts and gueriUa warfares hovering over 
the whiter faces of their Spanish and French invaders help him towards 
his truth ? If he desired more, would there not be Australia, whither 
we have been so recently sending over a few rifled guns and revolvers 1 
By the last Cape mail we are told that "the war between the Free 
State and the Basutos continued," and that "the Transvaal army had 
advanced to Harrismith." There has lately been a little news fix)m 
amongst the Celts in Ireland and America, who are concocting a jeu 
d^esprit with Fenianism and gunpowder to "himt the Saxon from the 
isle." And more tharf these things would be at Dr. Knox's service. He 
would have that latest of all ethnological puzzles to some — ^the present 
" insurrection in Jamaica ;" an insurrection, however, which he, as we 
have already seen, foretold upon scientific principles, which Carlyle, in 
his tract on "The Nigger Question," hinted at aa probable on grounds 
of social economy, and which Anthony Trollope, in his " West Indies 
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and the Spanish Main," predicted from actual obseiration would come 
to pass. And here it is in verity. In spite of the negro being "a man 
and a brother," and in the face of his ftiedom and all that he owes to 
Exeter Hall philanthropy, here he is preparing to murder all the white 
men first, and afterwards the children ; but to keep the white women 
and the pumpkins for himself. Here he is^ at last, cutting off the 
breasts of women, pullhig out the tongues of men, disjointing the fingers 
and trailing about the bowels of his half-murdered masters — ^the 
whites. But the white men, what naturally do they say to this 1 Why, 
what can they say or do, but that it is quite inexplicable and unpar- 
donable, and hang up Paul Bogle directly with 400 of his comrades ; 
whilst "the Royal West India mail steamer Seine^ which leaves 
Southamptcm to-morrew, takes out nearly 100 tons of war material for 
Jamaica, with a ton oi Ck^t's revolvers, atid a number of guns for 
mountain Mtillery.** 

"Ah, I knew it would be so,** would say the great anatomist ; " thei^ 
must come, when opportunity offers, this war of race with race, for our 
future history in this respect must resemble the past." It matters not 
whether it be the Deltas of the Indus or the Ganges, Australia, the 
Antilles, or the Cape — only one can be toaster, the darit races or l^e 
white. If the former, the latter will be driven out. If the latter, the 
former must be constantly kept down by a rod of iron, or be slowly 
exterminated. It may appear impolitic to say this, but there is no 
help for it (would reply Dr. Knox) ; it is the law of race — of our 
humanity. It may overturn the theories of statesmen, of theologians, 
of philanthrepists of all shades — ^from the "broad-brimmed" professor 
to the dreamy essayist, whose remedy for every evil is "the coming 
man." The negro will be put down of course in Jamaica, and we shall 
polish up our revolvers and mountain artillery ; and there is nothing 
else to be done. If we are to hold places within the tropics, it can only 
be as miUtary masters lording it over a sort of serf population, and 
imder the continual fear of whose terrible vengeance we must always 
live. If such be really the case, then all schemes of philanthropy and 
of brotherhood by Act of Parhament and stump oratory, which delude 
us and take us off our guard, should be at once deprecated. However, 
we recommend to our readers a review of what has taken place in 
several of our foreign possessions during the last ten years, and then 
an imprejudiced consideration of some of the more prominent doctrines 
of the "Fragment" in question. 
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ON THE ACCLIMATISATION OF MAN. 

In the year 1861 the present President of the Anthropological Society 
of London read a paper before the British Association at Manchester 
on that most important question of practical anthropology, the accli- 
matisation of man. The late Dr. Knox,* one of the most eminent 
anthropologists of this century, speaks of this paper as " an inquiry 
in which, for the first time, the great question of the acclimatisation 
of man has been treated scientifically in this coimtry." This paper 
was printed in the reports for that year, and the President of the 
British Association for the following year. Professor Willis, speaks of 
it as one of the "elaborate and important reports" which are con- 
tained in the volume for that year. Dr. Himt there says, — " This 
question has equal claims on the attention of the philosopher and the 
statesman." He also observes, "I trust to be able to show that there 
exist the outlines of a great science which bids fair to prevent that 
waste of himian life which has hitherto characterised the reckless 
policy of British colonisation." 

Dr. Hunt's conclusion is, that there is no such thing as real, per- 
manent acclimatisation. He says (especially with regard to India) 
" We have exhaustion and degeneracy, hut no real acclimatisation^ 

How far the opinions advanced have been borne out by researches 
and discussion which have taken place since that time we now pur- 
pose to inquire. We regret to see that this subject has not yet been 
brought before the London Anthropological Society. No subject is 
more important, and few more interesting. The Anthropological 
Society of Paris has, however, recently devoted several sittings to a 
discussion of this question, and as an introduction to our future obser- 
vations on the subject, we shall give a resume of this discussion, which 
must, from its length, extend over several numbers. We shall com- 
mence with an abstract of a paper 

^ On Acclimation and Acclimatisation. By M. Simonot. 

The acclimatisation of man is a question stiU imder discussion. 
Some look upon man as cosmopolitan ; others hold that he belongs 
to the soil whence he sprang, and that when he transgresses certain 
limits, he injures his health or that of his oflfspring. Which of these 
two opinions expresses the truth ? The solution of this question is 
unfortunately beset with two distinct difficulties ; the one intrinsic, 
arising from the complexity of the question; the second extrinsic, 
arising from the confusion which encumbers its examination. It be- 
comes, therefore, requisite to clearly define what is meant by acclima- 
tisation. In the article o/xlimMemerd (Diction. Encyclop^dique, etc.), 
M. Bertillon, following the example of his predecessor, uses the words 
ojcclimaiement and acclimatcLtion synonymously, with the sole reserve 

* See " Eaces of Man", second edition, 1862. 
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that acclimatement implies spontaneity, whilst acclimcUation expresses 
the intervention of art. This, M. Simonot observed, presents the 
double inconvenience of employing two words to express the same 
idea, and of confomiding under the same denomination two diflferent 
things. It appeared, therefore, to him more natural to call acclimata- 
tion the accommodation of living beings to diflferent localities, whether 
it be spontaneous or not, and to reserve the word acclimcUeTnent for 
the designation of the positive results of this accommodation after it 
is accomplished. The negative results being expressed by the word 
imKclirnation. 

This may appear a puerile play on words, but he was perfectly con- 
vinced that it would facihtate the solution if we were all agreed on this 
point : that there is acclimcUation whenever an immigrant man, by his 
own vital energy or hygienic arts, adapts the exigencies of his organic 
constitution to the influences of the new conditions into which he is 
introduced, whilst he can only be said to have acquired acclimatement 
(acclimatisation) when this immigrant man has for generations sus- 
tained hinoself in a thriving condition analogous to that he would 
have enjoyed in his native country, 

AcclimcUation I have said is the accommodation of living beings to 
a locality diflfering from that in which they were bom. The possi- 
biUty of this accommodation cannot be doubted when we notice the 
results of the close attention bestowed by man upon animals or plants 
which he has displaced for the satisfaction of his wants. When we, 
however, consider the carelessness with which he treats himself in his 
emigrations, we may well ask whether he is subject to the same laws, 
and whether he is not really cosmopolitan. From an intellectual 
point of view, man may be said to be cosmopolite, not so from a 
material aspect. This is demonstrated daily by melancholy instances, 
and this question becomes the more important, in as much as the 
prosperity of peoples is becoming proportionate to the extent of their 
external relations. 

Acclimatation being the struggle between the media and the or- 
ganisms involves a twofold necessity. On the one hand we must 
know the physical state of the media and their influences, and on the 
other hand we must appreciate the aptitudes of the organisms and 
their wants. The physical state of a medium is determined by its 
situation, its atmospheric and its telliuic conditions. It is not sufl&- 
cient to determine the latitude and longitude, but it is requisite 
also to be acquainted with the elevation and proximity or distance 
from the sea. The constitution of the air, the direction, energy, 
regularity or variation of the winds, the duration, nimiber, and in- 
tensity of the meteorological influences of the seasons ; the thermo- 
metric, barometric, electrometric, hygrometric, udometric and ozono- 
metric conditions, deduced from an account of the diurnal and noc- 
turnal oscillations, their maxima, minima, and media. 

The telliuic (jonditions depend upon the geological constitution of 
the soil ; the nature, quantity, and distribution of the waters, and of 
numerous natural productions, of appreciable and inappreciable di- 
mensions. These are the factors which statistics most carefully col- 
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lect .... When the term medium (milieu) was not yet admitted into 
scientific language, chmatology recognised but three climates, hot, 
temperate and cold. To a certain extent this division of climates may 
still be conserved as a generic division, but it is no longer adapted to 
the progress of science. Each medium must now be studied indi- 
vidually so as to admit of their being grouped together whatever may 
be their geographical position. It certainly then becomes impossible 
that the parallel zones formerly established should accord with the 
lines passing through all the points, successively termed isothermic, 
isoclimateric, but in order to be correct they should actually be called 
isom6soteric. 

When the media have been thus observed and classified, how will it 
become possible theoretically to determine the influence of any me- 
dium, and to say which media possess the same influence? . . . Given 
a well determined medium, it is imquestionable that there exists between 
its physical condition and the living beings originating in it a correla- 
. tion which gives a particular stamp to physiological and pathological 
life. It is not less certain that if living beings foreign to this mediimi 
are introduced, an antagonism to this correlation arises, which imparts 
to the normal life a series of actions and reactions, the intensity of 
which varies, but which causes it to deviate from its primary du*ec- 
tion, and determines a series of perturbations continuous or transitory, 
until between the forms and the influence that equilibrium is esta- 
blished which constitutes acclimatation. Two very distinct cases may 
here present themselves : either the organism may motu proprio by 
its own elasticity prove sufficient, in which case the acclimatation will 
be spontaneous, or, in its default, the medium must be modified and 
the result wiU be more remote, and is then acclimatation by education. 

We must here, as M. Bertillon has well observed, avoid introducing 
the interminable question about monogenism and polygenism, which 
would only enciunber the problem. Whether, as M. Quatrefages 
observed in a former discussion, there was primarily one species whose 
physical condition was sufficiently pliable to admit of being trans- 
formed into existing types, or whether the human races had different 
origins ; this much is certain, that monanthropy, if it existed, exists 
no more, and has been displaced by an unquestionable polyanthropy. 
We need not at present inquire whether any medium can transform 
an orthognath into a prognath, or change smooth and straight hair 
into a crisp and woolly wig, or transform a negro into a white, and 
vice versd. What we require to know, is the obligations imposed upon 
the different types by different media, in order to preserve life in its 
integrity. 

The first elements of comparison between men were naturally the 
peripheric characters, stature, colour, etc. When the insufficiency of 
these characters to establish a methodical classification, was recognised, 
measurements of the skeleton, and latterly, of the cranium were 
resorted to. The brain also was studied, as to its dimensions, weight, 
the extent and depth of its convolutions. On the other hand, as 
regards the organs of digestion, circulation and respiration, we have 
as yet no exact data for comparing in the various races the capacity 
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and action of the intestinal canal, the spleen, the liver, the heart and 
lungs — ^all organs indispensable to life. 

There exists, thus, a scientific gap, which requires the more to be 
filled up, as it is now an estabHshed fact that, in proportion as the 
inhabitant of a temperate region approaches the torrid zone, the energy 
of his respiratory function relaxes, and the perfect accomplishment of 
haematosis renders a greater activity of the functions of the liver and 
skin requisite. On the other hand, these ftmctions become less active 
when man proceeds to cold ooimtries, on account of the greater 
energy of the respiratory functions. This fact has been explained 
thus : viewing the composition of the air as everywhere the same, its 
rarefaction in hot countries diminishes the proportion of oxygen ab- 
sorbed, whilst its condensation in cold countries is increased ; the 
number and amplitude of the respirations remaining the same. It 
has therefore been concluded, that we must regulate the quantity and 
the nature of the alimentation according to the quantity of oxygen 
absorbed, in such a manner as to maintain the equilibrium between 
the elements of combustion and the consuming element. This obser- 
vation is perfectly correct, as are also the inferences drawn from it ; 
still we are not told why the same conditions of the air satisfactory to 
the Negro of Senegal are not so for the Frenchman or the Greenlander, 
and vice versd. There must, therefore, exist an organic difference 
between such races, which appropriates to each that medium in which 
he has been bom. This difference remains to be discovered, and 
until it is so, the inmnmity of some and the non-immunity of other 
races, leave an open field to all sorts of hypotheses .... It is evident 
that if there existed a perfect identity of the organisms, all men would 
be liable to the same influences in the same manner, and yet we find 
that where the European is destroyed the negro exposes his naked 
body to the burning rays of the sun in a temperature of 40° Cent., 
and passes his nights amidst poisonous marshy exhalations. On the 
other hand, we see that the negro contracts pleurisy, phthisis, or. 
idiopathic tetanus, where the European contracts dysentery, hepatitis, 
and dry colic. There must, therefore, obtain between them an organic 
difference which imparts to the functional apparatus of each a different 
susceptibility. In what consists this difference 1 This we must look 
for and learn if we wish to spare those hecatombs of victims which 
hitherto have only shewn the rarity of spontaneous acclimatation. 

Are we from this rarity to conclude the impossibihty of acclimata- 
tion? certainly not; this would be prejudging the progress of the 
future ; still we may infer that accHmatation has its exigencies de- 
pendent on the media which impose on the administrative regulations 
indispensable modifications. Unfortunately many years elapsed be- 
fore our colonial garrisons obtained uniforms suitable to the heat of 
the day and the cold humidity of the nights, or an alimentation 
adapted to their digestive facidties. At present these obligations 
are no doubt better understood; nevertheless, French carelessness and 
British egotism still continue to subordinate the interests of acclima- 
tation to the commercial and political interests of the day. 
[To he continued.^ 
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THE 

SCIENCE OF MAN IN THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Much public disous^ion has recently taken place respecting the refu- 
sal of the British Association to appoint a special section for the science 
of man. We do not now intend to enter into the merits of the case 
further than to show that our position in this matter will be one of 
complete independence. The case aj^ears to us to be very simple, 
ggid the issue involved not of that complicated n^.tiu'e which some 
recent discussion would lead the public to suppose. 

The British Association is divided into seven departments. Sup- 
posing this number cannot be increased, should one of these sections 
be devoted to the science of man 1 The late Dr. Pritchard, and others 
of his day, contended that there should be a special section devoted 
to the study of man, and the officers and coimcil of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society, also contend for the advisability and necessity of such a 
course. But there are others who think differently, and these, led by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, have up to this time been successful in their 
opposition. That Sir Roderick Murchison, however, should be the 
special opponent may be better understood from the following short 
explanation. 

That branch of geology known under the name of physical geography 
was formerly most naturally in the same section as the science of which 
it forms but a small part. Fifteen years ago, however, geography was 
removed from the geological section, and hence the present dissatis- 
fkction of all who take an interest in the science of mankind. This 
is a key to the whole difficulty. Anthropologists urge that the science 
of man cannot advance until this association with geography is severed, 
and without binding ourselves to support what has been done, we 
cordially agree to their general conclusion. 

We feel it, nevertheless, our duty to state that we shall take an 
entirely independent course in the discussion likely to arise on this 
question. 

We shall keep our readers informed of the discussion on this matter, 
so far as regards its practical bearing on the development of anthro- 
pological science, and the gradual removal of prejudice in the public 
mind regarding it. 

The article before us contains the history of the recent attempt to 
obtain a special section for the science of man reprinted from the last 
number of the Anthropological Review. The attempted division of 
the science of man is strongly objected to, and on grounds which appear 
to us quite unanswerable. We have never heard one word in defence 
of such a course, and if this point be acceded, the discussion is at an 

* " Anthropology and the British Association." Londo^i : Trubijer, 1864. 
Price Sixpence. 
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end, and a special section must logically be appointed for the science 
of man. One extract will sufficiently indicate the tone of this article : — 

" One word, in conclusion, to anthropologists. The result of the 
Birmingham meeting of the British Association has done more than 
anything else to advance your cause. The press has looked on, and 
learnt somewhat of your position. Your cause is seen to be good ; all 
that is now required is patience and imity of action. We heard of 
several gentlemen who had solicited to be proposed as Fellows of the 
Anthropological Society, simply that they might more effectually 
assist in fighting the battle of scientific progress against the * rest 
and be thankful' members of the Association, as well as against the 
clique who are fast making the British Association a family party, 
instead of doing all in their power to make this institution a national 
body." 

The following is an extract from an article in the London Review 
of September 29, in which the writer expresses similar views to those 
advocated in the Anthropological Review. 

" The British Association, which can now boast of a life of one- 
third of a century, can hardly expect to be an exception to the general 
law that, with the lapse of time, all institutions require occasional 
modification, to adapt them to the progress of ideas — a progress 
which happens in matters of science to have been imusually rapid 
during the period of its existence. Be the reason what it may, the 
fact is imdoubted, that the conduct and management of the Associa- 
tion has during recent years become increasingly an object of criticism 
with a portion of its members. Whether it be that the Association 
has failed to keep pace with the progress of the scientific mind of the 
day, or that it counts amongst its members a larger nmnber of minds 
sufficiently independent to think for themselves, or from both these 
causes combined, certain it is that of late we have had an amount of 
dissatisfaction expressed at its proceedings which fonnerly had no 
existence. The current phrase in which this dissatisfaction embodies 
itself is, that the Association is governed by cliques, and we fear there 
is too much truth in the accusation. At any rate, no impartial spectator 
who witnesses its proceedings, and is qualified to judge of their ten- 
dency, can fail to come to the conclusion that, if the professed object 
for which the Association was originally founded, viz., the furtherance 
of science, is still to be kept in view as paramount to all other consi- 
derations, very serious modifications in its arrangements and mode of 
transacting business are desirable. * * * Another reform we 
would strongly urge, is the disassociation of the sciences of geography 
and ethnology, which never ought to have been placed together in 
one section. If in any case there exists a line of demarcation between 
the different departments of science, it is that which separates the 
study of inorganic matter from that of living bodies j and that the two 
shoidd ever have been docketed together, as in this instance, indicates 
a crudeness of ideas on the subject which it is high time for the 
Association to show it has outgrown. Not only, however, has ethno- 
logy been chained to a comparative caput Tnortuum in geography, but 
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it has been entirely sacrificed to it, for the simple reason that the 
Geographical Society is an older, more numerons, and more influential 
body than the Ethnological. No subject was ever more manifestly 
placed in a subordinate position, or made more completely to play the 
part of second fiddle to another, than ethnology with reference to 
geography at the meeting at Bath last year. The business of the 
section commenced at eleven o'clock by the reading of geographical 
papers which, with scarcely a single exception, were continued daily 
till three, when the president, who took no interest in ethnology, 
usually vacated the chair, leaving the room in the possession of a 
jaded audience and the ethnologists. Many were the complaints we 
heard of persons who had sat hour after hour in the hope of hearing 
some ethnological paper, but who were ultimately disappointed. As 
to the papers themselves, some, after their authors being kept waiting 
about day after day, were, at the eleventh hour, relegated to the 
Zoological, some to the Physiological sections; others were with- 
drawn by the authors in disgust ; others ' were taken as read ; ' 
whilst, of those that were read, hardly any were properly discussed, 
and some not at alL With regard to these strange proceedings, 
which caused much comment and dissatisfaction, we heard it more 
than once roimdly asserted that the motive of the president* in exert- 
ing his influence to prevent the separation of ethnology from the 
geographical section was that, knowing it to be the more popular 
subject, he was desirous of using it as a means of attracting large 
audiences, who sat out the first course of his own favourite geographi- 
cal papers, waiting for those on ethnology to begin. We should be 
sorry to endorse this accusation, but it was very generally made. Nor 
were the proceedings of this section of the Association with reference 
to the science of ethnology, during the recent meeting at Birming- 
ham, such as would bear scrutiny." 

Here are some serious charges. We print them in the hope that 
they may be refuted. This article, too, is evidently not written in 
favour of an anthropological section, and coming from an independent 
source, is of more value to the general public than the special views of 
anthropologists themselves. 

Intimately bearing on this subject, we insert the following article 
from the G(mrt Circular of November 18, 1865. 

" This is a report of the proceedings at the recent meeting of the 
British Association by an application on the part of the Anthropolo- 
gical §ociety of London for the formation of a separate section for the 
science of man ; and in an appendix is republished an admirable article 
from the LoncUm Review commenting on the subject. The result of 
an impartial perusal of this report can lead to only one conclusion — 
that the time has come when the British Association requires a com- 
plete remodelling, or it must cease to proclaim as its object the * ad- 
vancement of science.' 

" The study of man has only of late years begun to attract attention, 
though this fact does not redound much to the credit of civilisation ; 
but the spirit of an association which declares itself an aid to the 
* Sir Eoderick Murchison, K.C.B.— Editor. 
VOL. T. — NO. I. 3 
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advancement of science ought to have led to an early acceptance and 
recognition of those who have undertaken to lead the way in this 
newly-opened field of inquiry. We can understand nothing more en- 
nobling, nothing more deserving of encouragement, than a science 
which teaches man to know himself; but the council of the British 
Association think differently, and with a scornful perversity that is 
no credit to them, they denoimce it and declare that they will have 
nothing to-do with it. Sir R. Murchison has not raised himself in 
public estimation by the littleness he has shown in this matter, and 
Mr. Crawford has lost all claims that he could ever have had to be re- 
garded as an impartial seeker after truth. Mr. Crawfurd's remarks 
during the proceedings were most offensive, and it would be well if 
this gentleman could learn that impatience in debate reflects injury 
not only on the debater but on his cause, while hard words can never 
be made to fill the place of argument. Mr. Crawford's language and 
demeanour were in sorry contrast with the calm and digmfied tone 
presented by Dr. Hunt and Mr. Carter Blake. 

" But this refusal of the British Association to admit anthropology 
into a new section has considerable importance, especially when we come 
to inquire into the alleged reason for such refusal. Sir Charles Lyell 
stated that new sections ought not to be formed, because if the scope 
of the British Association were to be thus extended they would not be 
able to find in England towns important enough and rich enough 
wherein to hold their meetings. So, forsooth, science is to stand still 
at the dictimi of the 'British Association for the Advancement of 
Science,' because the coimcilof that Association fears that there might 
be found no cities in the country worthy of their magnificent presenqe. 
Truly a very philosophic conclusion. If, however, the vanity of the 
British Association has so far grown beyond its merits, it is time we 
began to look about us for something more in accordance with the 
intelligence of the timea Let the British Association go its own way, 
which will soon be down hill, and let men of science set to work to 
establish a body which shall be equal to the demands of our increas- 
ing intelligence. With the British Association enclosed by its own 
council in a ring-fence, and with that same council arrogating to itself 
the duties of the General Committee, and setting a veto upon ques- 
tions which were not its own, it may fairly be concluded ttat no 
great advantage can come from public support being continued to it. 
Such an association, to be really useful, must be comprehensive and 
complete, or it must be nothing. Jf it be not based on liberal princi- 
ples it is a mere perversion of public money to encourage it, and the 
report now before us furnishes the strongest reason for urging the pro- 
priety of great caution before any one who really desires to promote 
the advancement of science shoidd give further aid to the British 
Association." 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for either the tone or manner 
in which these criticisms are written. We confess that we regret to 
see such language employed. We think that the authorities of the 
British Association should at once set to work to remove what is a 
seeming injustice in regard to this question. JLet anthropologists on 
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their part give up the plea for the section to be called the anthropolo- 
gical section, and let the British Association at once appoint a special 
section for the science of man. If both parties will accede to this sug- 
gestion, they will, we doubt not, put a stop to a dispute which can do 
no good to either party, and is sure to damage one. 



CAPTAIN BEDFORD PIM, R.N., ON THE NEGRO.* 

Englishmen appear to be coming at last face to face with the black 
man, and will have an opportunity of forming a clearer estimate of his 
true nature, in which caae the late sad events at Jamaica will not have 
occurred without at least some good result 

Impartial travellers of all nationalities are struck with astonishment 
at the ignorance which prevails in this coimtry with regard to the 
negro — ^an ignorance kept up and fostered by those zealots who, com- 
promised before they leave England to the stereotyped views and 
opinions of their employers, in defiance of history and fact, systemati- 
cally reproduce the " Poor Negro" as debased and down-trodden from 
centuries of European ill-usage. 

Ask Grant and Baker of the Nile, collect the opinions of naval and 
military officers who have served years both on the coast of Africa and 
the West Indies, read the travels of Park, Clapperton, Lander, Bur- 
ton, and Speke, and it will be seen at a glance that the condition of 
the black race in their native country is a thousand times worse than 
that of their transplanted brethren, whether hberated or still slaves. 
Even at Hayti the negroes are imquestionably superior to those of 
their race living between the source of the Nile and the country watered 
by the Niger. 

The unctuous sanctimony that denounces us as answerable for the 
degraded condition of the negro may be taken by every thinking man 
for what it is worth. 

Many years' practical experience of the black race enables me to 
testify that the negro, under proper restrictions, is invaluable as a 
labourer, and that, with the moral and physical guidance of the white 
man, an advance in civilisation may be expected from him. 

In common with hundreds of thousands of my coimtrymen, I look 
upon the abolition of slavery and the annihilation of the slave trade 
as one of the brightest acts related in English history. My father 
took a prominent part and lost his life in the cause, and I am con- 
nected with others who have devoted themselves to African civilisa- 
tion ; but I feel convinced that the bitterest enemy of the negro is 
the man who persistently shuts his eyes to his faults, and never ceases 
to thrust his time-honoured grievance before us. 

But to return from generalities to the special subject under consi- 

* Extracted from a letter printed in the " Times" of Dec. 13th, 1865. 
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deration, I wish to lay a few more " bare facts " before the public. 
With Governor Eyre's antecedents I have nothing to do. He may or 
he may not be a fallen angel, as one of the speakers at the Newcastle 
meeting styled him, but be that as it may, the old proverb is just as 
trite as ever, " Give the Devil his due," and Governor Eyre's conduct 
towards Gordon, in removing him from Kingston to St. Thomas-in- 
the-East, was in accordance with the law of Jamaica. The vigorous 
pursuit and punishment of the rebels have also been conducted in a 
perfectly legal manner, and if gentlemen who write about these mat- 
ters would only make themselves acquainted with the meaning of the 
term " martial law," instead of filling up their letters with newspaper 
quotations, they would spare us the repetition of the " shame," " grief," 
and " indignation," with which their hearts are wrung at the summary 
and condign punishment visited on criminals who not only outraged 
all authority, but revelled in drunken orgies on a mixture of rum 
and human brains, and amused themselves by cutting off the fingers 
and otherwise mutilating the persons of those they had murdered in 
cold blood. 



Mr. McHENRY ON THE NEGRO AS A FREEDMAN. 

The negroes as freedmen will not work steadily, and the climate of 
the greater part of the cotton region dm-ing the height of the growing 
season, renders it impossible to introduce white labour. The truth is, 
cotton can only be cultivated extensively in the Southern States by 
negro labour, and negro labour can only be controlled under the 
semi-patriarchal system called slavery, lately existing in those States. 
A 'strike' in the South would imperil an entire crop. The machinery 
of nature cannot be suspended to await the caprice of the black 
* operative.' Many of the planters and politicians of the South are as 
stupid on this subject as the abolitionists of the north. They argue 
that slave labour has been the most expensive system of labour 
known to the world, and they ignorantly suppose that slavery was 
kept up for political purposes, or in order to defy outside sentiment. 
They omit to consider that while slavery is, indisputably, a most 
expensive system of labour, that it is the only system of labour that 
can be used advantageously on the greater number of the cotton and 
rice plantations ; and they likewise omit to consider, that neither for 
politics, nor for the purpose of 'defying the world,' coiild slavery have 
stood for a day. Slavery, it will yet be discovered by the dullest of 
intellects, was based upon economic laws. Could free labour, black 
or white, have been introduced in the cultivation of cotton and rice, it 
would have supplanted slave labour long since. When Jefferson, in 
1776, wrote his nonsense about all men being 'created equal,' which, 

* This article is an extract from a pampMet, printed for private circula- 
tion, on the present state of the cotton trade, by Mr. George McHenry, who 
is so well known for his writings on this subject. 
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however, even he, with his wild notions, intended to apply solely to the 
white race, cotton was not grown in the American States except as a 
garden plant ; and negroes, in consequence of the previous large im- 
portations from AMca and the West Indies, were becoming so value- 
less — ^the labour market, in the States where they could be employed, 
being overstocked — that the further introduction of slaves was for 
awhile suspended, and slavery itself came very near being annihilated. 
The treaty of peace, 1783, however, changed this current of affairs. 
The refusal of Great Britain to permit the * thirteen independent 
States* to carry on commerce, as formerly, with her possessions in 
the West Indies, deprived the people of those States of their accus- 
tomed source of supply for cotton. It then became necessary for the 
Americans to grow cotton as a crop, and the price of negroes, for this 
reason, greatly advanced. Slavery became, from this time, an insti- 
tution ; and the plethora of negro labour in Virginia and other States 
began to find its way -to the semi-tropical and more congenial States 
of the more distant South. Without slavery there can be very little 
cotton henceforth produced in those States ; and without the cultiva- 
tion of cotton the negro must eventually disappear from the face of 
tJiat earth. Slavery, to be sure, was continued in some of the non- 
cotton growing States, not for the purpose of * breeding,* as is some- 
times thought, but in consequence of the scarcity of white labour in 
those States. As a general rule, Americans of the Caucasian race do 
not remain labourers for more than one generation. Hence it is that 
the United States annually absorb a large portion of the surplus 
population of Europe. But of recent years the Irish and German 
emigrants have been attracted to the virgin lands of the West, not 
only on account of the cheapness and fertility of those lands, but in 
consequence of the new States affording a greater opportunity for 
more rapid political advancement than is offered by the old settled 
States. It was not the existence of slavery that kept emigration 
from steering its course to the border States. A change, however, is 
now taking place. The virgin lands of the West have been tapped so 
near the setting sun, that the value of the surplus produce, in many 
instances, when it reaches market, is eaten up by the cost of trans- 
portation. Political power is already establidied in the new States, 
and 'fresh comers' cannot now sooner acquire influence there than in 
the old States. The importation of guano, which is costly to obtain 
in the West, has improved the impoverished soil of the Atlantic 
States ; and, in future, under the new order of things, the emigrant, 
when he lands in America, will, as soon he touches the sea-board, 
*rest and be thankful.' 

Long before the planting season of 1867 is reached, this question 
of freed labour wiU be ftdly settled in the minds of the American 
people, North and South. My coimtrymen of the Northern States 
are much more practical in many respects than those of the Southern 
States; and although they are, in a measure, compromised to the 
policy of emancipation, if they become convinced that a mistake has 
been made, they will, I am sure, lay aside false pride, and retrace 
their steps. They have, perhaps, a deeper interest in the productions 
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of the South than the Southerners themselves. Cotton at two shil- 
lings sterling per pound is a very tempting price. Will, then, the 
people of the Northern States permit the negroes to remain in idle- 
ness, with cotton lands going to waste, that would, by cultivation, 
tend in a great degree to palliate the burden of the Federal debt, and 
stimulate the commerce of all the States ? The people of the South 
are powerless in the matter, and they will therefore make no move 
towards re-enslaving the negroes. In fact they have already, by their 
new constitutions, abolished slavery. In the North slavery was 
abolished by legislative enactments, except in Massachusetts, and one 
or two other New England States, where, though it still exists by 
law, it was abolished by the climate, without any constitutional or 
legislative measures adopted for its extinction. Should, then, the 
people of the North elect to have cotton, the crops of 1867 will be the 
largest ever grown ; for the quantity of labour in the cotton States 
proper will be greater than before the war, in coftsequence of the large 
emigration of negroes thither from the border States. The disbanding 
of the Federal army, too, wiU, with the aid of the high prices for grain 
likely to rule in the meantime, augment the crops of the West, so as 
to supply the South with food next year, and thereby enable a fuU 
share of the negro labour to be devoted to the culture of cotton. 

I have said that my countrymen of the Northern. States are more 
practical in some of their ways than my coimtrymen of the Southern 
States. This is true. The Southerners are naturally a very energetic 
people ; but, speaking generally, they have had a weak spot in their 
character — ^they have affected indolence, and have pretended to de- 
spise Northern energy. On the other hand, the Northerners have 
derided what they believed to be Southern * laziness.' Both sections 
have now, however, abandoned the false notions they entertained 
towards each other. Most of the military ability in the recent con- 
flict was on the side of the South, and nearly all the civil ability was 
on the side of the North. Neither * Stonewall' Jackson nor Kobert 
E. Lee would have flourished in Wall Street or on Pennsylvania 
Avenue ; and Jefferson Davis and some of his colleagues might have made 
a highly creditable figure had they taken to the field. The peoj^e 
of the South respect the civil talent of the North ; the people of the 
North respect the military ability of the South. The men of both 
sections who have proved themselves to be truly great, whether in 
the civil or the military line, meet with the respect of the people of 
all the States. Third-rate men will be tossed overboard by both 
North and South. The war will not in the end prove itself to have 
been an immixed evil, for it will morally kill off, and send back to 
obscurity, many of the incapable persons who had acquired power. 
America wiU henceforth demand a higher order of talent in the selec- 
tion of her public men. In future, then, upon an improved state of 
political affairs, and upon the basis of large crops of cotton, the States 
will, after the . immediate effects of the war pass away, resume their 
wonted prosperity. 

I am not an advocate of slavery for the sake of slavery. I never 
was a slaveholder. I speak from a fair knowledge of facts, and have 
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perhaps studied this matter more thoroughly than the majority of my 
countrymen. I merely introduce the subject here in connection 
with the cultivation of cotton. I may say, however, that my native 
commonwealth, Pennsylvania, was the first State to abolish slavery, 
by the passage of a legislative enactment in 1780, providing for its 
gradual extinction. The last slave within her borders died in 1855. 
The Quakers have been endeavouring to * elevate' the negro ever since 
1690, but without success. In a state of fireedom, the negro, with 
rare exceptions, sinks into the utmost depravity, and eventually be- 
c(mies extinct. I have witnessed their gradual decay as slavery dis- 
appeared from the neighbourhood. Within my recollection, negroes 
were engaged in Philadelphia, the city of my birth, as musicians 
(Frank Johnson's band), sailmakers, master stevedores, etc., etc. 
Now, however, they are seldom employed but for the most menial 
service — a few mulattoes manage to hold their status as public 
waiters: and I have witnessed more wretchedness and squalidness in 
the 'down town* portion of that city where the negroes most do con- 
gregate, than I have ever seen in the remotest comers of the land of 
my ancestors — Ireland. Though I acquiesce with all sincerity in the 
present state of political affairs in my re-united country, I reserve to 
myself my own opinions upon questions of economy, as I do upon 
questions of rehgion. I may further say, that I was at Kichmond 
when President Lincoln came there just after the evacuation of that 
city, and that he (Lincoln) while there expressed pretty much the 
same views that I do in reference to the negro race, and stated that 
while he would not rescind his emancipation proclamation, he beheved 
it to be unconstitutional, and that he had no doubt but the courts 
would set it aside. 

I observe it suggested in the Northern States that 'if the negroes 
will not work, we must import coolies.' The persons making the sug- 
gestion forget several significant items : one, that it would be expen- 
sive to support the negroes in idleness; another, that there is no other 
employment for them, than that which they have been accustomed to ; 
a third, that it would be very costly to import a sufficient number of 
coolies to take the place of the negroes; and a fourth, that the 
Federal Congress, on February 19, 1862, passed an act, prohibiting 
the cooHe trade, declaring that 'Every vessel engaged in such trade 
shaU be liable to be seized at sea or in port, and forfeited; and per- 
sons concerned therein shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 2,000 
dollars, and shall be imprisoned not exceeding one year." 
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THE NEGROES AND INDIANS OF THE UNITED 
"" STATES. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Anthropological Society, M. Lagneau 
said that having been charged by the Society to give a succinct 
account of the Anthropological portion of M. August Carlier's works, 
he would now discharge that duty. 

In the work entitled De VEsclavage dans ses rappmis avec VUnicm 
Americaine (Paris, 1862), the author, among other interesting facts, 
points out the following as particularly deserving our attention. The 
longevity of negroes seems truly astonishing. In 2,448 slaves we find 
one centenarian, whilst in France we find only one centenarian in 
240,000 persons. Nevertheless the mortality of the negroes though 
much less than at Cuba and in Brazil, increases in the Southern States 
in the rice and sugar plantations. 

In the Slave States the proportion of slaves to the whites is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Tucker, approximatively -^^ to ■^^, The nimiber of firee 
men of colour may be represented as less than y^. 

Taking into consideration the great increase of slaves who in 1800 
numbered, in the Southern States, 893,041, but now in 1860 amount 
to four millions, even admitting that there is still a contingent furnished 
by the slave trade, which though officially was not effectually abolished 
by the acts of 1807 and 1820, it must be admitted that the African 
negro can perpetuate on American soil. 

In the " Histoire du Feuple Americain des Etats Unis et de ses rapports 
avec les hidiens*^ (Paris, 1864, 2 vols.), M. Carlier divides these red 
savages into five groups or branches, speaking different languages. 
The Algonquins, the Wyandots, the Cherokees, the Mobilians, and 
the Dacotahs, or Sioux. The Indians are represented as men of high 
stature, noble gait, vigorous, hospitable, generous towards Europeans, 
true to their engagements, vindictive when offended, grateful for 
benefits received, affectionate towards their children, not deficient in 
eloquence, though generally taciturn, cunning, courageous, ferocious 
in taking revenge, stoically supporting the tortures inflicted upon them 
by their conquerors, and supporting themselves by hunting, and also 
by fishing and agriculture. 

They had frequent occasions to manifest their proud and noble 
sentiments, in the numerous extermination wars carried on against 
them by settlers, in order to obtain possession of their country. The 
massacres of the Pequods, the Narrangansetts, the Conestagoes, and 
many other tribes, abundantly prove the feelings of cupidity and perfidy 
which animated the Europeans, whilst these savages fi-equently evinced 
noble and heroic sentiments, preferring death to slavery. 

M. Boudin wished to know whether the acclimatisation of the 
negro is merely an assertion, or is demonstrated, for however evident the 
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acclimatisation of the negro on the American continent may appear, it 
is only due to a factitious process, by maintaining the equilibrium 
between the breeding and consuming States. 

M. Lagneau replied that he also considered it a factitious process ; 
it is by breeding that the negro population has increased, despite the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

M. Bertillon said that as his researches on the acclimatisation of 
negroes, have led to results different from those arrived at by M. 
Boudin, he requested permission to read an extract from the article 
*•*• Acclimatemmt^'* which was about to appear from his pen in the 
^^ Dictionnaire encyclopedique,^^ 

Acclimatisation of the Black Razees in the Antilles, This acclimat- 
isation has been denied by M. Boudin. Despite the authority of 
this learned and industrious hygienist, we do not think that docu- 
ments supported by social science authorise the negation. It is 
quite true that the mortality among negro slaves, and even among 
free blacks, is very considerable in the Antilles, that it equals and 
frequently exceeds the mmiber of births. But after close examin- 
ation, it appears to us that other causes than acclimatisation de- 
termine this excess of mortality It seems that the simple 

contact with our civilisation carries them off; in fact, it is to our civilis- 
ation that they cannot acclimatise themselves. Thus in our posses- 
sion of Senegal there can be no question as regards acclimatisation ; 
the negroes are at home there and yet the deaths always exceed the 
births. In the most salubrious colonial islands of the coast of Africa — 
in Mauritius and K^union — the negro population also disappears. In 
the isles of Oceania, neither our simple contact nor the most benevo- 
lent acts of our missionaries prevent depopulation. This certainly is a 
strange fact. Be this as it may, in our colonies this depopulation, 
owing to the miseries of slavery and ignorance, is normal, and the great 
centres of misery and industry in Europe, present the same phenomena. 
It is therefore demonstrated that climate may have nothing to do with 
this kind of mortality. 

We agree with M. Boudin that this depopulation is most marked in the 
English colonies, that in the French colonies there is an equilibriimi main- 
tained, whilst in the Spanish Antilles the coloured population prospers 
and multiplies. As regards Cuba, the documents produced by Ramon 
de la Sagra, permit us to analyse them; for he separates the free from 
the slave population. The latter would diminish there as elsewhere, 
but for the clandestine importation of slaves. But the free people of 
colour (Negroes and Mulattoes) increases by its own forces. 

The increase of this class proves its acclimatisation. In 1841 the 
number of coloured individuals in Cuba was 153,000, according to the 
last census (1861) there were 232,000 of them. The same progression 

is observed in Porto Rico M. Bertillon concludes therefore 

that the coloured African may become acclimatised in the Antilles and 
Southern States, when placed amidst suitable social conditions, but 
he cannot resist forced labour and a miserable condition of life. 

M. Simonot said that he had no intention of entering upon the 
question of acclimatisation, but he is of opinion that no coi5idence can 
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be placed in the statistics of Senegal nor of the Antilles, and that the 
question of acclimatisation of the negro cannot be decided by them. 

M. Auburtin concurred with M. Simonot that the statistical docu- 
ments mentioned by M. Bertillon cannot be relied upon. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL LECTURING CLUB, 

A PROSPECTUS is before us of a new organisation imder the above head- 
ing. As we believe that this document has not yet been issued to 
the public, we shall introduce this association to our readers in their 
own words : — 

" The Anthropological Lecturing Club has been established to keep 
pace with the recent rapid progress and development of anthropological 
science in every part of the world. The time has now arrived when 
the public should be made acquainted with the practical value of the 
deductions of this science. The objects of the club are : — 

"1. To diffuse a knowledge of anthropology, or the science of man, 
amongst all classes of society. 

" 2. To form a medium of communication between the students of 
anthropological science and the general pubhc. 

" 3. To draw attention throughout the civilised world to the cruel- 
ties practised on the various aboriginal races ; with special reference 
to their mitigation by the results of increased anthropological know- 
ledge. 

"4. To publish facts of practical value and utility bearing on an- 
thropological questions important in a sanitary and social sense to 
colonists, emigrants, and others immediately brought into contact with 
savage races. 

" The above statements will sufl&ciently indicate the scope and duties 
of the Anthropological Lecturing Club. This club is in no way con- 
nected with the Anthropological Society 9f London, and has been es^ 
tablished for an entirely different purpose. 

" It is not intended either to disseminate any special theories or 
doctrines with regard to the origin or the physical or mental distinc- 
tions of the races of man, or to endeavour to enlist the sympathy of 
the public by sentimental philanthropy, but rather boldly to tell 
the truth, and to illustrate the practical good which may be effected 
by a more general knowledge of the science. 

" The recent revolutions in New Zealand and Jamaica, although 
arising from widely different causes, have sufficiently demonstrated 
the necessity for a more general diffusion of the facts at present known 
in relation to the psychological peculiarities of the different races of 
man. The force of public opinion and a knowledge of these character- 
istics can alone arrest the wilful extermination at present going on in 
many parts of the world. The cruelty of many of our European 
colonists, it is believed, may be greatly attributed to their ignorance 
of those uncivilised races with whom they become associated. 

" The practical benefit which will accrue from a clear demonstration 
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of the relation that the different races of man should hold to each 
other cannot but be shared alike by the civilised and uncivilised races." 

The foregoing extract gives in a sufficiently succinct manner the 
objects of file Anthropological Lecturing Club. We shall from time 
to time give reports of the lectures delivered imder the auspices of 
the club, and we have no doubt that they will be both interesting 
and instructive to our readers. We shall at a future time be prepared 
to speak in a more confident manner than we can now do of the 
benefits that will accrue to science from such an organisation. We 
shall prefer writing of the deeds of this club, rather than to judge of 
its merits by its objects or professions. Much of its future success will 
depend on its management. We are free to confess that this club 
has our warmest wishes for its success and prosperity. Nay, we can 
hardly imagine a true scientific man who will not join in honouring 
any men who will boldly come forward to aid in the intellectual pro- 
gress of the present time. Nor can we see any exception which can 
be taken to the objects proposed in the prospectus. Whether " in- 
creased anthropological knowledge " will be sufficient to mitigate " the 
cruelties practised on the various aboriginal races," is a point on 
which there may be difference of opinion ; but we admire the object, 
even if it should fail We are glad to perceive that this is not in- 
tended to be done by "sentimental philanthropy," and that we are 
promised that the unvarnished truth shall be told. Had such an 
organisation come before the public with the object of protecting the 
dark races, and especially the negro, at the expense of the white faces, 
and especially the English, its coffers would soon have been well 
supplied with money. 

Will not the educated thinking public now come forward on behalf 
of the cause of truth and justice 1 Is Exeter Hall always to rule pub- 
lic opinion on the subject of race 1 Are the truths of anthropological 
science never to be allowed to be disseminated amongst the masses 
of the British public 1 

These and a host of other questions arise when we read the above 
prospectus. The work which the club has undertaken is gigantic. 
Immediate success and prosperity it is not likely to obtain, but we 
do not doubt than in time it will receive the material support and 
sympathy to which it is entitled. 

We are glad to read in the prospectus that this club is imconnected 
with the Anthropological Society. We believe a similar disclaimer has 
been also made by the Anthropological Society. The Anthropological So- 
ciety, as we understand it, is especially for the students of the science, and 
the club is, like our own periodical, to be a medium of intercommunica- 
tion between the students of anthropology and the general public. 

We beheve that the club has hardly yet seriously commenced opera- 
tions. A few lectures have, however, been given. Mr. Richard Lee 
gave the first lecture at the Crystal Palace. It was very well at- 
tended, and considered to be a great success by the authorities, who 
were much struck by the imusual attention which the audience paid to 
the lecturer. 

Mr. Lee confined his attention chiefly to an explanation of the scope 
and object of anthropological science. 
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We must congratulate Mr. Lee on the success of his effort, and the 
club on their auspicious beginning. We are glad to perceive that 
the lecture was free from all passion or feeling, and that it was purely 
addressed to the reasoning power of the audience. This is as it should 
be. Mr. Lee has set a good example, which we hope to see followed 
by those gentlemen with whom he is associated. 

When a gentleman in the audience got up and stated that " the 
gift of speech " was a sufficient distinction between the other mam- 
malia and man, Mr. Lee quietly commenced to state the facts on both 
sides. Indeed, the lecturer so fully confined himself to explanation 
of the science that it was quite impossible for his hearers to judge 
what were his own views. 

Years must elapse before the general public will understand either 
the meaning or objects of anthropological science. We fear that some 
of the lecturers may be inclined to over-rate the amount of informa- 
tion which their audience have on any branch of the subject. We 
heard, for instance, the other day from a Fellow of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society, an account of his conversation with the landlord of a 
respectable hotel. The Morning Advertiser was in the coflFee-room, 
and as it happened to contain an attack on the Anthropological Society, 
this gentleman asked what the landlord thought of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society, and the reply he received was, " That it was impossible 
England could ever get on quietly until all such Puseyites and Roman 
Catholics had been thoroughly crushed." 

We expect that the idea possessed of the meaning of anthropology 
by nine-tenths of the people of England is not more exact than 
that of the reader of the daily newspaper to which we have referred. 

In future numbers we shall print a quarterly report of the lectures 
dehvered under the auspices of the club. 



3^ebtel»s. 



Memoirs read before ilie Anthropological Society of London^ 1863-4. 
London : published for the Society, by TrUbner and Co. 1865. 

We presume that we may consider this a specimen of what the future 
volumes of Memoirs published by the Anthropological Society are likely 
to be. It is in every way a remarkable volmne, and one which differs 
so essentially from any ever published in this coimtry as to mark an 
era in the history of the science of man. The volume begins with a 
paper by the President, "On the Negro's Place in Nature," a paper 
which has given rise to very much discussion. Whether the views 
given are correct, there can be no doubt that this paper must be 
studied by all who are anxious to arrive at the truth on such a mo- 
mentous question* We think it a pity that such a paper was read 
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during the civil war in America. We are now far better able to argue 
the question. This paper was published in the form of a pamphlet, 
and dedicated to Captain Biuton. That distinguished traveller has 
since written on the same topic, and we shall have to recur to the 
whole subject at some futiure time. 

Dr. Thumam's paper "On the two principal forms of Ancient 
British and Gaulish Skulls," is one of very great scientific value. The 
conclusions of the author are not a little startling. He says that he 
believes it is now estQ<blished and may be formulated as an axiom, that 
in the tumuli of the pre-Roman period, the long barrows contain long 
skulls, and the round barrows roimd or short skulls. This at first 
sight, seems a little incredible, but the evidence which Dr. Thumam 
has brought forward is of no slight weight as bearing out his views. 
The author says that this axiom is only applicable with certain limita- 
tions to France. He very justly contends "that the acciuute observa- 
tions, description, and measiu-ement of skulls, ancient and modem, is 
everywhere to be desired before the solution of the complex problem of 
the origin of the diflferent European peoples can be satisfactorily at- 
tempted. Premature attempts to reconcile the results deduced from 
scientific craniology, with those arrived at by philological methods, can 
only result in disappointment." This paper is copiously illustrated 
with wood-cuts and some beautiful lithographic plates. 

Dr. Barnard Davis contributes a paper "On the Neanderthal Skull : 
its peculiar conformation explained anatomically." This memoir has 
given great offence to the advocates of the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of man in England. Up to the reading of this paper this por- 
tion of a skull from the Neander vaUey was the chief stock in trade of 
more than one of our English craniologists. We have seen many 
sneers at this paper ; but, as yet, its arguments are unanswered. Dr. 
B. Davis's conchision is that the form of this fragment of a skull "is 
owing to an abnormal development, which is not, and cannot, be con- 
sidered a race character at all," and that the same thing is foimd in 
different degrees among all races of man. 

Mr. W. T. Pritchard gives an account of the inhabitants of some of 
the Islands of the Pacific, and considers that the principal races are 
now all more or less mixed. In this paper there is an interesting 
account of some involuntary migrations, and there is, perhaps, the best 
illustration of such occurrences which have come down to us. 

Mr. BoUaert contributes three most elaborate papers, all bearing on 
the anthropology of the new world. We understand that the author 
is continuing his labours, and when the series is complete we shall 
recur to this subject. In the meantime we will only say that the 
author is doing good service by bringing all his facts together, as this 
will greatly assist in the elucidation of the great subject of which they 
treat. 

Captain Burton has a short paper on some curious customs amongst 
the people of Dahome in West Africa. It is in this paper that Captain 
Burton first made use of the expression that the Anthropological 
Society was "the refuge for destitute truth". 

Mr. Bendy she commences a most admirable history of anthropology. 
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This portion occupies one hundred and twenty pages, and is replete 
with information of a most valuable nature. We trust that Mr. 
Bendyshe will go on with the labour he has so well begun, and for 
which he is so eminently fitted. For the present we must conclude 
our notice of this volimie with one extract from Mr. Bendyshe^s 
« History*' :— 

"The rise of anthropology into a science has necessarily been very 
slow ; but the gradual steps by which, at last, it has arrived at recog- 
nition and become a systematic study, are of great interest. I propose 
to trace this progress from the earliest times, and to show how anthro- 
pology — ^which, at its outset, was embarrassed with speculations on the 
origin of all things — ^has gradually become disentangled from the smaller 
sciences, which have been carved out of it, and through which still lies 
the path to some of the generalisations, by means of which alone it can 
be carried to perfection, until at last it stands no risk of being con- 
founded with any other department of knowledge, excepting that of 
ethnology, — ^the essential diflference between which and itself is be- 
coming more clearly imderstood every day." 

GusTAVB D'EiCHTHAL — Be V Usage pratique de la Langue grecque, 
Paris: Hachette. 1865. 

In this work the learned author advocates the adoption of the Greek 
language as a medium of international communication. He calls pro- 
minent attention to the facts that since the fall of Constantinople the 
Greek refugees rendered an immense service to the west by transmitting 
to it the Hellenic language and literature. The modem world has had 
three great educators, Israel, Greece, and Rome. The fall of Constan- 
tinople in the fourth century placed western Europe in direct relation 
with the Greek spirit, as a little later the expulsion of the Israelites 
from Spain and Portugal, the Reformation, and the diffusion of the 
Bible, infused Hebrew traditions into the mind of the vulgar. Extolling 
in no measured words the importance of the influence which Greek 
thought has had upon the European mind, he pleads strongly for its 
more general inculcation amongst the young. The advantages which 
obtain by the maintenance of Latin as a common dialect amongst the 
learned will, he considers, be heightened by the substitution of the 
Greek language. There is much in this little pamphlet with which we 
agree, however we may dissent from him regarding his proposed abro- 
gation of the Latin language as the appointed and recognised medium 
of international communication amongst the learned — a duty which 
the French language cannot fulfil. 

The Real Wants of the Irish People, By a Member of the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Dublin ; 1865. 

The present time affords ample opportimity of studying the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the Irish people. The pamphlet before us 
professing to treat on the real wants of the Irish people may interest 
those who wish for a specimen of Irish logic. From beginning to end 
we cannot find out what these wants are ; that point is left untouched. 
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There is much good sense in the essay, mixed with a very large quan- 
tity of rubbish. Jis a specimen of the former we make the following 
extract : — 

"The greatness of a nation depends in the first place upon the mental 
and moral endowments of the general mass of its people, and in the 
next upon its fertility in the production of eminent leaders, whether of 
the intellectual or the practical type. In the latter respect our defi- 
ciency is perhaps even more remarkable than in the former. Our 
dearUi of exalted leaders of the very highest order is a very extraordi- 
nary feature in our history. Our patron Saint was a native of Scotland. 
We have long relinquished any claim to the renowned Dims Scotus. 
The Hon. Robert Boyle was English both in parentage and education. 
The noble Bishop of Cloyne was our prince of moral philosophers ; yet 
even he devoted the giant strength of his intellect to the establishment 
of a doctrine which has hardly made a single convert since its promul- 
gation. We are probably the most religious people in Europe, yet, 
from the days of St. Patrick to the present time, no great prophet or 
religious Reformer, no Moses, or St. Paul, or St. Augustine, or Fenelon, 
or Bossuet, or Luther, or Calvin, or Knox, or Swedenborg, or Wesley, 
has ever risen up amongst us. With the one exception of Berkeley, 
our philosophical annals supply no name which can legitimately rank 
with Plato, and Aristotle, and Archimedes, and Aquinas, and Galileo, 
and Kepler, and Descartes, and Grotius, and Bacon, and Leibnitz, and 
Newton, and Locke, and Butler, and Hume, and Smith, and Kant, and 
Laplace, and Humboldt. Our literary ranks include many poets and 
prose writers of world-wide reputation ; yet even the brightest of these 
— our Swift, and Goldsmith, and Moore — grow pale before such master- 
spirits as Homer, And iEschylus, and Sophocles, and Dante, and Cer- 
vantes, and Moli^re, and Shakespeare, and Milton, and Schiller, and 
Groethe. In the fine arts we cannot enter into the most distant com- 
petition with the coimtries which produced a Phidias, a Michael Angelo, 
a Rafiaelle, a Titian, a Rubens, a Rembrandt, a Hogarth, a Turner, a 
Wren, a Mozart, a Beethoven, or a HandeL In the constructive and 
industrial arts we have never had a Caxton, a Brindley, a Watt, an 
Arkwright, or a Stephenson. Even in the more congenial pursuits of 
war and government, though we can boast of many splendid soldiers 
and political orators, yet with very rare exceptions they have lacked 
that marvellous capacity for controlling and inspiring the minds of in- 
ferior men, which is indispensable to the highest order of consummate 
statesmanship. Even Burke, with all his affluence of genius and of 
erudition, failed in this. The Duke of Wellington, though he shared 
few of our characteristics, and was little of an Irishman in any sense, 
was probably the ablest practical statesman who was bom amongst us 
since the days of Brian Boru. We may elsewhere search in vain 
throughout our sad history for any general or public leader like 
Themistocles, or Phihp of Macedon, or Alexander, or Hannibal, or the 
Scipios, or Caesar, or Charlemagne, or Alfred, or Gregory VII., or 
WiUiam of Normandy, or Gustavus Adolphus, or Cromwell, or Peter 
of Russia, or Frederick the Great, or Washington, or Buonaparte." 
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^vMraUiiian Aborigines, — ^Extract of a letter from James Bon wick, 
Esq., St. Kilda, Melbourne, dated Oct. 25, 1865, to James Hmit,Esq., 
President of the Anthropological Society of London : — " Bishop Pat- 
tison, of the Melanesian mission, said in his sermon last Sunday, that, 
though he saw no necessity for the disappearance of the black before 
the white, yet such was the result of their intercourse ; and it grieved 
him exceedingly, as a missionary bishop, to see the apparent ftiiitless- 
ness of effort among these islands. He then referred to the melan- 
choly decline of the New Zealanders, and their renunciation of Chris- 
tianity for the stupid heathenism of Pai Marire. He, of course, had 
to complain of the character of teachings, and the want of judicious 
training. He urged us here to look after our own blacks, and believed 
in their capacity for religion. This I doubt, I am sorry to say. I see 
no hope of their so-called civilisation and Christianity. We do not 
improve them. There are those here who are obliged to acknowledge 
the force of your arguments." 

The Committee of Section E. — ^Will some of your readers inform me 
if the report is true that Mr. Crawfurd refused to put a motion to the 
committee of Section E, which had been duly proposed and seconded % 
It is reported also that he did the same thing at the Newcastle meeting 
when in the chair. Can any of your readers vouch for the accuracy of 
these facts 1 — Fair Play. 

Polygeny and Polygamy. — The Reader asks if the statement in the 
Anthropological Review of October last, respecting the confusion exist- 
ing in the minds of some members of the British Association respecting 
the meaning of the two words Polygeny and Polygamy can be true ? 
Will you khidly answer this question ?---H.* 

Gaboon Explcyration, — The following letter has been received from 
Mr. K. B. N. Walker, detailing the progress which that traveller has 
made : — 

"Gaboon, W. A., August 23, 1865. 

" In a few days I start on a short trip on the south side of the 
river Myasms, having fortimately come to land, and on my return from 
that trip I shall make a fresh trip, and make a push for the interior. 

"A ship will sail for Liverpool in a month or six weeks, and by her I 
shaU forward such objects as I have collected for the Society's museum, 
and trust they come safely to hand. Skulls I have not yet succeeded 
in obtaining, but I hope that my little excursion will enable me to 
procure a few. 

" The French Admiral has just started on an expedition against 
the Ba Fau. If I can procure skulls, skeletons, or arms, I shall send 
them for the museum. "Very truly yours, 

K B. N. Walker, F.A.S.L." ' 

* We can only refer our correspondent to the official report of Mr. Blake, 
in the current number of the Anthro'pological Review and Journal of the An- 
thropological Society, — Editor. 
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ON ABORIGINAL SAVAGE RACES OF MAN.* 

Modern colonisation has developed a new feature in human affairs, 
the immediate juxtaposition of the most highly civilised with the 
most savage races. Antiquity knew nothing of this. The Greeks 
and Komans never saw,^anything lower than barbarians. They were 
never face to face with men of " the stone period." It needed the 
progress of another two thousand years to bring the musket and the 
tomahawk, the rifle and the boomerang, into direct conflict. Only by 
faint tradition, and at many removes through travellers* tales, were 
ichthyophagi and anthropophagi known, even remotely, to the writers 
of classic antiquity. The successive grades of culture werer then geo- 
graphically shaded off", the two extremes never coining into direct con- 
tact It needed such an improvement in navigation as would permit 
the circumnavigation of the -globe, ere the latter result could be 
produced. And the fact that it has been achieved, indicates that hu- 
manity has arrived at another and a higher stage of development than 
was ever before attained. By it the past is superannuated, and the 
future opens a new field of ethnic experience to mankind. 

" The extinction of races" is, no doubt, a recurrent fact, of which 
archaeology affords ample demonstration. In " the struggle for exist- 
ence," the weak go down. It always was so. It is, perhaps, best that 
it should be so. At aU events, it is a stem necessity that must be 
accepted, and against which it is in vain to protest. The refinement 
of an advancing civihsation, reinforced even by the mild precepts of 
Christianity, seems utterly inoperative for its prevention. Never was 
the advent of the civilised man more destructive tothe unfortunate 
savage than in this nineteenth century. The arrival oik the former is 
simply the death-warrant of the latter, who perishes as by a law of 
nature. All this is, no doubt, very melancholy, especially in the 
process ; although its jesult, as in the case of fdl natural laws, will, 
beyond question, be beneficiaL 

* "Aborigines of Australia". By Gideon S. Lang, Esq. Melbourne: 
Wilson and Mackinnon. ** 
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Such phenomena should make the advocates of the unity, and espe- 
cially of the EQUALITY of all races, pause in the course of their fluent 
argument. Here is the world-wide fact, that the savage himter is 
irreclaimable by the civilised man ; that he perishes in the process of 
improvement, and dies out in the act of transition. It is, of course, 
comparatively easy to go into the details of this miserable process, and 
with weak but well-meandng philanthropy object now to the shooting 
down, and then to the rum bottle, and anon to the terrible diseases 
which we introduce among primitive peoples ; but after all, the sombre 
fact remains, that they disappear, and after a few generations of occu- 
pation by the superior type, are nowhere to be found. 

Such melancholy facts are suggestive of grave reflections to the 
anthropologist. Are there savage races, that is, types of mankind, 
who jfrom structure, temperament, and their accompanying mental 
qualities, are fitted only for the savage state of existence, with its 
wild impulses, its unrestrained passions, its imperfectly developed 
moral sentiments, and its almost utterly neglected intellectual facul- 
ties ? Are not such human beings akin so far to certain species of 
animals, that practically defy domestication. They are formed for 
the wilderness, and die when it is reclaimed. Their habitat is in the 
prairie and the forest, not the field and the city. They are consti- 
tuted for a certain environment, and expire when removed from its 
bracing and healthful influences. 

We do not yet know what civilisation really implies in relation to 
the physique of mankind. There is no question that the cranial, and 
with it the cerebral type of civilised men, is different from that of 
savages. But is this the sum total of the elements of differentialism ? 
Are there not also diversities in the volume and power of the viscera, 
in the disposition of the bones and muscles, and in the character and 
action of the skin ; and as a necessary accompaniment of all this, is 
there not considerable difference between the corporeal functions of 
the himter, the nomad, and the agriculturist, more especially when 
the latter is of high Caucasian type ? These are important questions, 
of which we are only in the early process of obtaining a satisfactory 
solution. We want a comparative anatomy of man. We want men 
of the highest medical and surgical attainments, who, like Dr. Pruner 
Bey, have enjoyed the enviable privilege of residing among alien races, 
to give us the results of their experience. Hitherto this has been 
done very imperfectly ; and, in the case of many races, has not even 
been attempted, so that as yet we have received but the first instal- 
ment of such knowledge. Enough, however, has been accomplished 
to show us that racial diversity is not confined to the externals of form 
and colour, but extends also to internal structure, and of coiu^e to 
function, whether in health or disease. Now if this be so, then by 
civilising the savage we place him in an unnatural condition, one un- 
suited to his organisation, and for which he is not constituted either in 
body or mind. Can we, then, wonder at the result ? Is not his ulti- 
mate disappearance unavoidable, whatever may be the processes em- 
ployed for its accompHshment, and however virtuous and well-disposed 
may be the colonists with whom he comes in contact ? 
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We are aware that these are doctrines not likely to commend them- 
selves very readily to the favourable consideration of " aborigines pro- 
tection societies" and other philanthropic bodies, whose anthropology 
is much too sentimental for the admission of such stem facts or such 
unpleasant conclusions. Neither will our various missionary societies 
readily tolerate statements and opinions so opposed to their favourite 
processes of conversion and Bible civilisation. They have accepted, as 
a matter of faith, that " the heathen" are a part of the inheritance of 
Christ ; and without more ado, they proceed to gather them in. But, 
alas ! to sheep of this character, even the best managed fold is little 
better than a polite slaughterhouse. They are baptised imto death. 
They are numbered with the elect, to their temporal destruction. 
That Christianity is a Caucasian faith, seems never even to have been 
suspected by the members of either our Catholic or Protestant propa- 
ganda, who accordingly wifi doubtless regard even our allusion to such 
a fact, as an instance of glaring and shameless impiety. Well, we can 
only say missionary enterprise is an experiment upon a grand scale to 
test the possibility of difl&sing the ideas of one race of men among 
those of another ; and while within certain limits this is no doubt 
possible, there are, we have no hesitation in asserting, ethnic de- 
marcations so wide, that to overstep them is practically impossible. 
Buduism, the product of Iranian intellect, has been accepted as a 
native faith by the Mongolic populations, both nomadic and civilised, of 
north-eastern Asia. And it would seem that the faith of Islam is 
achieving a victory of the same kind in northern Africa. But apart 
from the consideration that there is a remote ethnic relationship be- 
tween the Indo-European branch of the Caucasian stock and their far 
off kinsmen the Mongols, and a similar relationship, as of flower to 
root, between the Semites and the Negroid races, it is observable that 
neither of these comparatively exalted creeds has yet been extensively 
diffused among absolute savages. The ichthyophagous Mongols of the 
Asian shores of the Polar Sea are still followers of the rites of Sha- 
manic sorcery, while Mohammedanism has made no progress among 
the Oceanic Negros of the Indian Archipelago, and the ethnically re- 
lated groups still farther east. 

Both the Flora and Faima of Australia point it out as a peculiarly 
characterised area. In a sense, it is older than America, as America 
is older than Etirope, Asia, and Africa. Its living types are elsewhere 
archaic, that is, fossilised. Its quadrupeds are still marsupial. What, 
then, are its men ? Socially, they are still at the stone period. They 
have the spear, but not the bow. They have the hut of interwoven 
boughs, but not the tented wigwam, which can be struck and carried 
from place to place. There are gradations even among savages. The 
Indian of North America would regard an Australian with a degree of 
pity bordering on contempt. And, perhaps, justly so. His canoe and 
his mocassins proclaim that he is the pupil of a more advanced school. 
We know nothing of the chronology of savage progress, except that 
it seems to have been inconceivably slow. From the Australian 
boomerang to the American bow, may imply a gulf of ten thousand 
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years, nay, for aught that we know to the contrary, may, perhaps, 
imply not simply historic, but geologic time, like the corresponding 
transition from marsupial to placental organisation in the quachoipedal 
sphere. 

Australia is the great smUhem continent, Do we yet know what 
this means'? Are the telluric influences alike on both sides of the 
equator ? Is not the northern hemisphere preponderantly positive, and 
the southern as predominantly negative ? And, as a result of this, do 
not animate types in the former tend to cerebral and thoracic deve- 
lopment, while in the latter they as persistently tend to the lumbar 
and abdominal ? And is not this equivalent to saying, that the first are 
essentially masculine, and the second feminine in their organic procli- 
vities and profounder characteristics'? And here, again, by going 
south, do we not find that we are going back to the archaic types of 
our own hemisphere, and of our own conlinent ? What, functionally 
regarded, is the advance of organisation from the zoophyte to man, but 
the gradual development of cerebration and respiration, accompanied 
by a corresponding and proportionate diminution of alimentation and 
reproduction? The line of advance is so obvious, that its direction 
cannot be doubted. As anthropologists, have we yet given these mat- 
ters due consideration ? Is it to be supposed that influences productive 
of such results in the animal are without effect in the human sphere ? 
But it is, perhaps, time that we should advance to the details and 
specialities of the interesting brochure before us. 

Mr. Lang has at least one important prerequisite for writing on the 
Aborigines of Australia, and this is a prolonged and intimate ac- 
quaintance with them. He has resided in the colony twenty-four 
years, eleven of which were passed in the bush. He is familiar with 
outstations. He knows not only the manners and customs of the 
natives, but in a certain sense, even their habits of thought. And what 
he knows he communicates in a pleasing style, without needless preface 
or circumlocution. He writes like a man by no means ignorant of 
books, and yet familiar with the saddle. He has the personal expe- 
rience which literary men generally want, and he has the literary 
attainments of which enterprising travellers are often devoid. A& 
anthropologists, we could have wished he had been better posted up 
in some of the elements of our own science ; and yet, perhaps, it is 
better as it is, for if he has little knowledge, he has the fewer pre- 
judices and misconceptions. He has no favourite theories to support, 
no hostile hypothesis to subvert. A plain, practical, and keenly- 
observant man, he sees the fact in Nature, if not with the precision of 
science, at least without the distortion of a learned ignorance. Such 
a communication is therefore, it need scarcely be said, eminently 
valuable. By it we are enabled to look at the Austrahan aborigine 
through the eyes of an experienced settler, and see him as he is pre- 
sented to the great flockmasters, their overseers and shepherds, on 
the sunny plains and verdant uplands of the southern world. 

We have said that Mr. Lang has no theories to support — we mean 
of a scientific character. Socially, he is an enthusiastic partisan of 
philanthropy to the natives. His lecture is a powerful appeal to the 
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tome government to interfere between the government of Queens- 
land and the aborigines — in favour of the latter. Ever a most doubt- 
ful policy. Of necessity an extreme measure. Of all the forms of 
centralisation, that which would hamper the deliberations of a local 
senate, and restrict the action of a local executive in another hemi- 
sphere, on a matter of such detail as the organisation and duties of 
their frontier police, is assuredly, upon the very face of it, one of the 
most monstrous and extravagant. That our representatives in St. 
Stephen's and our ministers in Downing Street, who individually and 
personally know no more of Australian life and its requirements than 
any other body of equally educated English gentlemen, should be 
thus called upon to smnmarily paralyse the action of a colonial legis- 
lature and responsible ministry, in a matter of such vital moment as 
their dealing in peace and war, with a body of some thirty or forty 
thousand rather formidable, if not hostile natives, looks ill for the 
weU-intentioned yet spurious philanthropy which is compelled to 
demand it. Mr. Lang's appeal is to the wrong court. If his charges 
of wanton cruelty can be substantiated, they need not be sent across 
the ocean to people who have not yet heard the other side ; they 
should be duly promulgated in Australia, and not simply in Aus- 
trsdia, but more especially in Queensland, the immediate theatre of 
these terrible outrages. Perhaps it will be said that by the delivery 
and publication of his lecture he has done this. But why, we say, 
couple with this, his imwise demand for interference on the part of 
the home government ? Does he despair of the force of public opinion 
in Australia ? Are the people of Queensland so devoid of all moral 
principle, so utterly and hopelessly brutalised, that he can expect 
from them no influence on their legislature, no action on their ex- 
ecutive? Why seek to remove his cause to so distant a judicature 1 Or 
is his appeal, not in reality to Downing Street and St. Stephen's, but to 
Exeter Hall ? Is it a sounding of the " drum ecclesiastic," to caU the 
hosts of one-eyed philanthropy to the rescue, involving an appeal 
from the practical experience of Queensland to the fanatical ignorance 
of Britain ? 

It seems there have been two very opposite systems of dealing with 
the natives, pursued in Australia ; the one, that of the extreme philan- 
thropists, who regard " the poor blacks" as innocent children that can 
do no wrong, and who must be shielded from punishment as irre- 
sponsible beings,, under all circumstances; the other, that now pre- 
valent in Queensland, which is obviously a reaction from the former, 
where practically there is no law for their protection, and each indi- 
vidual squatter defends himself and clears his "run," by dispersing 
the natives at his own discretion, assisted when necessary by the 
moimted police, consisting largely of native troopers, officered by 
European inspectors and sub-inspectors. In place of this, Mr. Lang 
proposes a medium, plan, the main feature of which is the appointment 
of local magistrates under the name of curators, who may superintend 
the intercourse of the whites with the blacks, and without whose 
sanction no attacks on the latter are to be permitted, except in strict 
self-defence on the part of the settlers. Of the merits or demerits of 
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Mr. Lang's plan, it Is of course impossible for us to speak at this dis- 
tance. If adopted in full, it would be simply a new frontier police 
bill for Queensland — ^that would be evaded every day, if found un- 
suitable to the actual state of the country. 

But the main feature of our Australian colonisation in relation to 
the aborigines is still left imtouched — ^we mean their ultimate pre- 
servation or extinction. Whether, under the nursing of the most 
maudlin philanthropy, or the ruthless cruelty of border squatters 
acting on their own responsibility, it seems that they equally perish, 
the blanket of the former system being as deadly as the rifle of the 
latter. Here is what Mr. Lia-ng says under this head : — 

"why do they dieI 

" It may be asked, how is it that, if the aborigines derive such sub- 
stantial advantage from intercourse with white men, they always die 
out and disappear after the arrival of the whites ? It is generally 
supposed to be from the diseases and drinking habits contracted from 
those who ought to be only the pioneers of civilisation ; and no doubt 
both of these influences help to hasten the end. In point of fact, 
however, they suffer from no disease except small pox, that did not 
prevail among them previous to the coming of the white men ; and 
as for drink, they die almost as rapidly whether they become addicted 
to it or not. The real cause of their gradual extinction is — ^pulmonary 
disease — ^which, although but too destructive before, has been fear- 
fully aggravated by the introduction of the European blanket and 
clothing, which although, of course, intended for their comfort, their 
own thoughtless mismanagement renders fatally destructive. WhQe 
constantly exposed to the weather, in their natural state, their skin 
and nervous system were in a great measure adapted to it ; but after 
they got European clothing and blankets, they became about as unfit 
to bear exposure to the cold as the white men themselves. But they 
continued as careless as ever, frequently walking about naked, and at 
night sleeping uncovered. The natural result of recklessness like 
this is, that they catch cold, and die. Nearly aU the squatters, at 
some time or other, adopt black boys, keeping them as tigers' or 
horse-breakers; and on cattle stations there are generally several, 
who are particularly valuable as stockmen. But in spite of all the 
care that can be taken of them, they almost invariably die before 
twenty years of age. While mere boys, they dp very well, and 
nothing seems the matter ; but when they become yoimg men, and 
wish to * shew off"' before the girls of the tribe they belong to, they 
visit the camps, when they are on or in the vicinity of the station, 
wish to prove that they are as good blacks as ever, strip off^ their 
clothes, native fashion, and as a matter of course catch cold and die." 

" The substantial advantage," to which Mr. Lang here alludes, is, 
it appears, the ircm in place of the stone tomahawk, by which the 
happy natives are enabled to climb the gum trees and get more 
"'possums" than before ! This, and similar twaddle, would be sim- 
ply ridiculous, were it not also unutterably melancholy. The man 
who talks of "the substantial advantages" which the aborigines 
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derive from their intercourse with the colonists, must either be in- 
dulging in a polite euphuism, or he has not grasped the grander ele- 
ments of the problem. Whatever system we adopt, it appears that 
our advent is their destruction. There may be diversity in the pro- 
cesses, but none in the result. 

To us, as anthropologists, the most valuable portion of Mr. Lang's 
lecture is that in which he describes the customs and conditions of 
the natives in their aboriginal condition, and with a few extracts from 
tliis we must conclude our already too lengthened notice : — 

"Every tribe occupies its own territory, which is as distinctly 
defined as any estate in England, and is on no account encroached 
upon by any stranger, unless upon pain of death ; and I have known 
death to be inflicted in such a case without the smallest hesitation or 
compunction. Each tribe is separate and distinct, and, unless in a 
pressing emergency, intercourse takes place or meetings are held by 
any two or more tribes, only after preparations and arrangements as 
careftd and punctilious as those between two German Principalities. 

" This tribal right to exclusive occupation is, however, modified in 
certain cases for the benefit of the tribes generally. 

" When certain articles of food, material for weapons, or the like, 
are produced in any particular locality, there are general laws giving 
all the tribes authority to resort to the place, without offence either 
to the tribe permanently located there, or to those through whose 
coimtry it is necessary to pass in order to reach it. As an illustration 
of this, I may mention the bunna-bunna pine ranges in Queensland. 
The bunna-bunna pine produces a very large cone, once in every two 
or three years, and all the tribes, from a great distance around, flock 
to it in the proper season. There is also the nurp, a sort of straw- 
berry, which grows in large quantities over the sand-hills on a run 
which I took up on the Glenelg. All the neighbouring tribes had the 
right to go there, and did so in large numbers when the fruit was in 
season. A hill in the interior of the Sydney district, which produced 
a very hard stone, peculiarly suitable for the manufacture of stone 
tomahawks, was the subject of similar regulations ; and so was a cer- 
tain quarry of sandstone, at St. Kilda, near Melbourne^ which was 
peculiarly adapted for ^nding down and sharpening the stone 
tomahawks. 

" Any casual visitor to a tribe in its native state, seeing their every- 
day life, imder the favourable conditions of fine, wahn weather, abun- 
dance of food, and no war or blood-feud on hand, would be inclined 
to believe that the descriptions given by the poets of the freedom and 
happiness of the savage in his natural condition were something like 
reality. The blacks are then assembled in considerable numbers, the 
men hunting or fishing for a few hours each day, the women collect- 
ing yams, grubs, or other food in season, and all coming to camp in 
the evening, to enjoy endless gossip and occasional corroborees ; and 
frequently some skilful story-teller recites in a loud, peculiar tone, 
either a gallant fight or a hunting adventure, collecting aroimd him 
the delighted young people of the tribe. But see them in cold, rainy 
weather, with food scarce. Then they are the very picture of wretch- 
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edness and starvation, for nothing short of starvation will induce 
them to fece the wintry rain ; and I need scarcely say that the 
greatest snflferers are the women and children, who obtain, in such 
circumstances, only what has been left or rejected by the men. Upon 
a closer examination of their laws and customs, it is soon perceived 
that the existence of the Australian aboriginal is morally as weU as 
physically remarkable for nothing so much as its immitigated wretch- 



It seems that cannibalism is frequently practised, not only on their 
enemies, but even on the young and defenceless members of their own 
tribe : — 

" In the Maranoa district, as I was told by the blacks themselves, 
when a womali was left a widow with children, it was a common 
practice with the old and chief men, to inveigle away the children 
during her absence, and feast upon their bodies. The mother on re- 
turning and missing the children, would of course follow the track, 
and in spite of all precautions, when any were taken, seldom failed to 
discover what had occurred ; but if she ventured to make much noise 
about the affair, the old villains would teU her that she had better 
keep quiet, or else they would eat herself too. This council can, at 
any time, order any of the warriors of the tribe, to perform any par- 
ticular duty ; and so far as I have been able to ascertain, their orders 
are invariably obeyed, without the slightest hesitation. In every 
case where a white man is to be murdered, the favourite blackfeUow 
of the victim is selected to do the deed, as having the best opportimity 
for doing it without danger ; for whether attacking whites or blacks, 
their main object is to gain as much as possible with the least possible 
risk, having no idea of what we term fair play." 

We occasionally hear of missionary enterprise among these unfor- 
tunate people. The following narrative, given as a part of Mr. Lang's 
personal experience, casts rather a lurid light on such matters, and 
may perhaps induce some of us to ask how far the "conversion" of 
such creatures is either possible or desirable. It is given under the 
head of " witchcraft" : — 

" About eighteen years ago, when upon an overland journey, I re- 
mained for some time at Mr. Templar's station, Nanima, near Wel- 
lington, in New South Wales, where there had been for many years, 
and until some three years preceding my visit, a party of Moravian 
missionaries, who had been very successful in civilising the blacks. 
They had taken charge of the natives, almost from infancy, and 
trained them up apparently free from the vices and barbarities of the 
tribes. While at Nanima, I constantly saw one of these blacks, 
named Jemmy, a remarkably fine man, about twenty-eight years of 
age, who was the 'model Christian' of the missionaries, and who 
had been over and over again described in their reports as a living 
proof that, taken in infancy, the natives were as capable of being 
truly Christianised as a people who had had eighteen centuries of cul- 
tivation. I confess that I strongly doubted, but still there was no 
disputing the apparent facts. Jemmy was not only famihar with the 
Bible, which he could read remarkably well, but he was 6ven better 
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acquainted with the more abstruse tenets of Christianity ; and, so far 
as the whites could see, his behaviour was in accordance with his 
religious acquirements. One Sunday morning, I walked down to the 
blackfellows' camp, to have a talk with Jemmy, as usual. I found 
him sitting in his gunyah, overlooking the valley of the Macquarrie, 
whose waters glanced brightly in the sunshine of the delicious spring 
morning. He was sitting in a state of nudity, excepting his waist- 
cloth, very earnestly reading the Bible, which indeed was his con- 
stant practice ; and I could see that he was perusing the Sermon on 
the Moimt. I seated myself, and waited till he concluded the chapter, 
when he laid down the Bible, folded his hands, and sat with his eyes 
fixed abstractedly on his fire. I bade him ' Good morning,' which he 
acknowledged, without looking up. I then said, * Jemmy, what is the 
meaning of ^your spears being stuck in a circle roimd youf He 
looked me steadily in the eyes, and said, solemnly, and with sup- 
pressed fierceness, * Mother's dead !' I said that I was very sorry to 
hear it. ' But what had her death to do with the spears being stuck 
around so?' 'Bogan blackfellow killed her!' was the fierce and 
gloomy reply. * Killed by a Bogan black !' I exclaimed ; * why your 
mother has been dying for a fortnight, and Dr. Curtis did not expect 
her to outlive last night, which you know as well as I do.' His only 
reply was a dogged repetition of the words, *A Bogan blackfellow 
killed her !' I appealed to him as a Christian — ^to the Sermon on the 
Mount, that he had just been reading ; but he absolutely refused to 
promise that he would not avenge his mother's death. In the after- 
noon of that day, we were startled by a yell which can never be mis- 
taken by any person who has once heard the wild war-whoop of the 
blacks when in battle array. On rushing out, we saw all the black- 
fellows of the neighbourhood formed into a line, and following Jemmy 
in an imaginary attack upon an enemy. Jemmy himself disappeared 
that evening. On the following Wednesday morning, I foimd him 
sitting complacently in his gunyah, plaiting a rope of human hair, 
which I at once knew to be that of his victim. Neither of us spoke ; 
I stood for some time watching him as he worked with a look of 
mocking defiance of the anger he knew I felt. I pointed to a hole in 
the middle of his fire and said, * Jemmy, the proper place for your 
Bible is there ;' he looked up with his eyes flashing as I turned away, 
and never saw him again. I afterwards learned that he had gone to 
the district of the Bogan tribe, where the first black he met happened 
to be an old friend and companion of his own. This man had just 
made the first cut in the bark of a tree, which he was about to climb 
for an opossum ; but on hearing footsteps, he leaped down and faced 
round, as all blacks do, and whites also when blacks are in question. 
Seeing that it was only Jemmy, however, he resumed his occupation, 
but had no sooner set to work, than Jemmy sent a spear through his 
back, and nailed him to the tree." 

This is followed by some remarks on their " intellectual capacity," 

of which Mr. Lang seems to have formed rather a high estimate, but 

■ from the instances which he adduces, we can only conclude that they 

are very astute and keenly observant savages. Their ability to 
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follow the trail of a tribe or an individual, and their recognition of the 
latter by his footsteps, even in the sand, and their skill in building a 
native hut of branches, which it appears no European has yet been 
able to accomplish satisfactorily, only place them on a level with the 
dog and the bird ; while their construction of a large weir is rivalled 
by the achievements of the beaver. Had they learned how to build a 
log hut, or to keep flocks and herds, or to sow and reap com ; had 
they shown an abihty to depart from their traditional habitudes of 
thought and action, and to adopt in their place, however imperfectly, 
the higher modes of life introduced by the colonists, there would 
have been some hope for them ; but of this they seem utterly inca- 
pable, and therefore their doom is sealed. The only highly intellectual 
operation of which they seem capable is the getting up a native opera 
or corroboree, of which the author furnishes us with the following 
graphic description : — 

"There were over five hundred natives in the assemblage. The 
stage consisted of an open glade (which I afterwards visited), sur- 
roimded by a belt of rather thick timber, about two himdred yards in 
length and breadth, narrowing towards the south end, across which 
sat the orchestra, consisting of nearly a himdred women, led by Eagle- 
hawk himself. The leader chaunted a description of the scene as they 
passed, accompanied by the women, their voices continuously repeat- 
ing what seemed to be the same words, while they beat time by 
striking with a stick a quantity of earth, tightly roUed up in a piece 
of cloth or opossum rug. The moon shone brightly, lighting up the 
stage and the tops of the trees, but casting a deep shadow below. 
This shadow, however, was again relieved by several large fires on 
each side of the stage, leaving a clear view to Eaglehawk and the 
orchestra, behind whom stood the spectators, the whites being in the 
centre. The first act of the corroboree was the representation of a 
herd of cattle, feeding out of the forest and camping on the plain, the 
black performers being painted accordingly. The imitation was most 
skilful, the action and attitude of every individual member of the 
entire herd being ludicrously exact. Some lay down and chewed the 
cud, others stood scratching themselves with hind feet or horns, lick- 
ing themselves or their calves ; several rubbing their heads against 
each other in bucolic friendliness. This having lasted for some time, 
scene the second commenced. A party of blacks was seen creeping 
towards the cattle, taking all the usual precautions, such as keeping 
to windward, in order to prevent the herd from being alarmed. They 
got up close to the cattle at last, and speared two head, to the intense 
delight of the black spectators, who applauded rapturously. The 
hunters next went through the various operations of skinning, cutting 
up, and carrying: away the pieces, the whole process being carried out 
with the most minute exactness. Scene the third commenced with 
the sound of horses galloping through the timber, followed by the ap- 
pearance of a party of whites on horseback, remarkably well got up. 
The face was painted whity-brown, with an imitation of the cabbage- 
tree hat; the bodies were painted, some blue and oilers red, to 
represent the shirts : below the waist was a resemblance of the mole- 
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skin trowsers, the legs being covered with reeds, tied all round, to 
imitate the hide leggings worn in that district as a protection against 
the brigalow scrub. These manufactured whites at once wheeled 
to the right, fired, and drove the blacks before them ; the latter soon 
rallied, however, and a desperate fight ensued, the blacks extending 
their flanks and driving back the whites. The fictitious white men 
bit the cartridges, put on the caps, and went through all the forms of 
loading, firing, wheeling their horses, assisting each other, etc., with 
an exactness which proved personal observation. The native spec- 
tators groaned whenever a blackfeUow fell, but cheered lustily when a 
white bit the dust ; and at length, after the ground had been fought 
over and over again, the whites were ignominiously driven from the 
field, amidst the fta-ntic delight of the natives, while Eaglehawk 
worked himself into such a violent state of excitement that at one 
time the play seemed likely to terminate in a real and deadly fight." 

But this is simply the war and hunting dance of the North Ameri- 
can Indians ; and, however admirably designed and performed, affords 
but slight evidence of any inherent capacity for civilisation. 

This subject of savage life deserves far profounder consideration 
than it has yet received. We have not yet outgrown the influence of 
the theological school of thinkers on such topics. We are still haunted 
with the idea that the lavage is only an uncultured type of the civi- 
lised man, and consequently we are always trying a variety of nos- 
trums to civilise him. We think he may be schooled into civilisation. 
The dogma of aboriginal unity still clings to us, and prevents our 
reasoning, by the foregone conclusions to which it of necessity leads. 
In the animal sphere we readily admit that there are both birds and 
beasts that practically defy domestication, and yet of which we occa- 
sionally see a moderately well-tamed exceptional individuality, which, 
however, only helps to prove the rule. But we are backward in 
applying this principle to man. And the reason that we are so is, 
because we have already assumed his possible domestication, in all 
his manifold varieties. We cannot come to the solution of this pro- 
blem inductively, because our minds are already filled with the idola 
of d, priori assumptions. And so, when we get an Indian into broad- 
cloth, or an Australian into uniform, we think the great experiment of 
civilisation has been successfully accomplished, and that our "travelled 
monkey" is a promising type of aU his kind, the first fruits of the 
millennial era of universal regeneration. But in truth he is only a 
talking parrot, a weU bred wolf, a performing tiger, whose congeners 
still in the forest, are what they ever were ; and who, without that 
forest, their native habitat, to live and breed in, would ultimately 
perish, like beasts in a menagerie. 

We are fuUy aware that these doctrines are too stem and too true, 
too close to nature and to fact for the sentimental school of in- 
quirers, who prefer the pleasing fictions of their own imagination to 
the graver teachings of experience. They do not like the extinction 
of aborigines, but they do like the diffusion of Christianity and the 
extension of colonisation. Like foolish children, they want to have 
their pudding and ^at it too. They would like to take the hunting- 
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ground, without destroying the hunter. Had they not better try to 
convert a herd of wild buffaloes into quiet milch cows, and see what 
can be done to preserve the kangaroos, by subjecting them to the 
shearing processes of the sheep 1 It would be a great saving of the 
poor, wild creatures. No doubt of it ; but nature imfortunately in- 
terposes her peremptory negative, and says, you may have wild 
buffaloes or you may have domesticated cows, but you shall not have 
both on the same site ; nor shall you, by any magical process of 
sudden transformation, convert the one into the other. So the buffalo 
and the Indian die out, and the Australian and the kangaroo become 
scarce, while the Anglo-Saxon and his fat heifers " increase and mul- 
tiply and replenish the earth and possess it" — albeit, for him too, 
colonially speaking, there is a Nemesis, of which however more, else- 
where and hereafter. 



ON POPULAR EERORS CONCERNING ANTHRO- 

POLOGY* ^ 

" Der Irrthum wiederholt sich immerfort in der That, desswegen muss 
Man das Wahre unermuderHch in Worten wiederholen." Error repeats 
itself continuously in action, hence it is necessary unweariedly to repeat the 
true in words. — Goethe. 

" Der Irrthum ist recht gut, so lange wir jung sind ; man muss ihn nur 
nicht mit ins Alter schleppen." Error is very good, so long as we are young, 
but we must not drag it with us in old age. — Goethe. 

It is a truism to dilate upon the deleterious effects of error, and yet 
it appears to be a law of progress that about every truth under 
heaven there should be mistakes, some wilful, some unconscious, some 
interested, some involuntary. Every noble science, every useful in- 
vention, every step in knowledge, or advance in freedom, has been, as it 
were, won at the sword's point, and has had to pass through the ordeal 
of error to the clear realms of truth. The attendant demons who 
blow up the mist-clouds only aid in the ultimate triumph of the prin- 
ciple, the science or the truth they seek, but in vain, to destroy. Un- 
conscious crucibles! the truth emerges refined and pure from the 
dross in which it lay in an indistinguishable mass. Then foUows the 
natural revulsion, the wilful and interested opponents of the truth are 
overwhelmed and confounded, and those who unconsciously fought 
against that truth often become its best defenders. " Let us always 
recoUect," says Dr. Brera, "that the greatest discoveries have given 
origin to the most violent controversies." 

If this has been the case in other departments of human knowledge 
and activity, who need wonder at its recurrence in relation to the 
science of anthropology, upon which I have the honour this evening 

* A Lecture delivered before the Hastings and St. Leonard's Philosophi- 
cal Society, on Wednesday, November 15th, 1865. By Kenneth B. H. 
Mackenzie, F.S.A., F.A.S.L., M.A.S.G.B. 
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to speak, and I trust ere I sit down I shall have to some extent assisted 
in removing some prejudices with which it is at present regarded, and 
set its objects more clearly and definitely before yoiL Never was a 
science of such magnitude and such acknowledged importance so 
violently opposed as the science of man. To paraphrase a passage 
in Lowell's Fable for the Critics, Anthropologists may truly say : — 

" Every word that they speak has been fierily fiimaced. 
In the blast of the foes who struggle in earnest." 

High and low, educated and uneducated, simple and gentle, scientific 
bores and scientific noodles, theologians and non-theologians, High 
Church, Broad Church, Low Church, and No Church, Convocation, 
and Exeter Hall, have united in a common shout of "Apage Satanas!" 
against anthropological science. The less the roaring multitude knows 
of a science, the more stentorian is the cry of " Christianos ad leones !" 
Now anthropology really is a science most supremely indifferent to all 
this clamour; its students are content to pm^ue their quest into man's 
nature without noticing it; and certainly the noise which its opponents 
have made cannot arrest its ultimate trimnph, and scarcely retards its 
progress. Sincere opposition all scientific men should respect, but 
the mere outcry of persons who put away the science from reasons 
best known to themselves, cannot affect the issue either way. It is 
not in my power to penetrate all the secrets of the enemy's tactics, 
and I hold it as a work of supererogation to expose the mean and 
fruitless devices of men who themselves stood in the breach to defend 
sciences then decried as anthropology is now; yet I trust that in 
pointing out a few of the popular errors afloat in general society on 
the question — ^by what agency it is scarcely necessary to investigate — 
I shall not be labouring in vain. 

But, ere I proceed, there is one thing I would ask you kindly to 
understand from me in a most distinct manner. It is this. I am 
not here to defend any scientific society, or to asperse those who sin- 
cerely and honestly labour to inform the world. I am here purely in 
the interests of anthropological science which, in various ways, I have 
studied to the best of my abihty, being assured of its vast importance 
to aU who desire to see England maintain its high standard of intelli- 
gence and prosperity. 

I shall first treat of some of the more manifest social blimders into 
which many, otherwise well-informed, persons have fallen. Anthro- 
pologists make a claim for scientific recognition now, not because the 
science is a new one, but because the time for its methodical study 
had not before arrived. Any science which is bound to accimiulate 
its facts as it goes, by careful induction, is unquestionably empirical ; 
and because that word empiric has been applied in a deservedly 
popular opera, and embodied in Doctor Dulcamara, anything new in 
science is presumed to be empirical, and empiricism is quackery : ergo^ 

*' Anthropology is an empirical science^ 
Empiricism is quackery, 
Therefore anthropology is quackery." 

New I deny the major premiss, but the public being without time to 
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make the distinction, condenms the science. It might as well be 
said: — 

" Truth is obtained by the comparison of facts ; 
The comparison of facts is an empiricaL process. 
Empiricism is quackery; 
Therefore to ascertain truth is quackery." 

A conclusion manifestly absurd, and which may be dismissed to a 
logical limbo. People do not see that the objects of Doctor Dulca- 
mara and those of anthropologists so widely differ as to only resemble 
the ratio between the poimd of tea and the pail of water — pronounced 
to be absolutely exact — ^when you boil them together. 

Let us now take another view, correlated to this. What do you 
hear from your average B.A. or M.A. who, after a reputable passage 
through Oxford or Cambridge, has settled down in life as a moderate 
barrister, a plodding surgeon, or physician in good repute and practice? 
Ask the barrister's opinion of anthropology, and he wiU probably an- 
swer — " Yes, yes, no doubt, very interesting ; but. scientific studies 
should be left to specialists, you Imow ; it's just like a non-professional 
man interfering with law," and then you will probably have a diatribe 
on minding one's own business, and so forth. Our typical barrister does 
not pause to remember that science, unlike a profession, is often a 
matter of taste and choice, for which nature, and not average educa- 
tion, gives the bent. It is very often forgotten that the mental 
faculties have a bias towards these special studies, forming perhaps 
the only pleasurable relief from the every-day drudgery of business, 
and it is these men, enthusiastic in their ardour for science, who aid 
in extending man's knowledge and enlarging the sphere of intellectual 
life. These are the men who strive towards " the clear regions " — ^as 
Schiller has it — " where the pure forms live." 
" Zu den klaren Eegionen, 
Wo die reinen Formen wohnen." 

Our plodding surgeon, on the other hand, regards anthropology as 
being little else than the study of human physiology, and its students 
as anatomists and craniologists ; he forgets the wider interpretation 
that may be assigned to a study of man. I do not propose on the 
present occasion to offer any definition of anthropology, but I cannot 
refrain from quoting a short passage from Mr. Bendyshe's History of 
Anthropology^ in which so much is comprised, that it wiU better serve 
than a lengthy exposition. I have slightly compressed it : — 

" Anthropology, or the Science of Man, is that science which deals 
with any phenomena exhibited by collective man, and by him alone, 
which are capable of being reduced to law. It is an empirical science, 
because we can only ascertain- such laws from the observation of facts. 
It joins natural history at the one extremity, and at the other, that is, 
in its highest and most peculiar department anthropology has at pre- 
sent nothing beyond what is more generally known as the science of 
history. The whole domain from the origin of mankind to its ulti- 
mate destiny and extinction as a species, is embraced, so far as it can 
be understood, by anthropology. Many smaller sciences will of course 
be carved out of it, with which the anthropologist, strictly so called. 
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will have little or nothing to do. But that this whole space belongs 
to his domain will be seen from these considerations. First as to the 
origin and prehistoric life of man, there is no other science which can 
even pretend to these questions as ones it can entertain. The first 
might indeed be included in zoology, but clearly not the second. 
Nor can ethnology lay any claim to say anything of a period when, 
for all we know, man was not divided into races at all, or at all events 
when nothing is known about them." 

Mr. Bendyshe here directs our attention to a very important point 
now much debated between ethnologists and anthropologists. To 
settle the questions of the comparative claims of anthropology and 
ethnology, it should be asked when mankind was first divided into 
races. For imtil that division was made, the science of races, Ethno- 
logy, cotdd not have existed, but when formed was conveniently carved 
out of general anthropology, which, according to Dr. Hodgkin, is a term 
fitly applied in its most extended sense, to the study of man. Now 
the word ethnology is not to be traced farther back than 1838, though 
the division of man into races had previously taken place, and was 
then, as now, a matter of convenience for men of science. Some like 
ethnology better on account of the sound ; but if scientific men are 
to be swayed by sound, I fear some new and melodious language will 
have to be invented to replace the terminology accepted for ages in 
the learned world ; and what would become of science in the mean- 
time it is not difl&cult to imagine. It is, however, in its highest and 
not its more obvious functions that anthropology so markedly diflers. 
Ethnology as developed in the works of Prichard, Latham, and 
Pickering and others remains ever the same, employed only with the 
same series of facts within definite limits ; whereas anthropology 
employs itself not alone with the hmnan animal, but with his works, 
his arts, and the facts of his political changes as illustrating his pro- 
bable future. Ethnology goes with you one mile, but has very slight 
expansive powers ; but anthropology will accompany you into regions 
only boimded by the capacity of man's understanding. 

Now, the public, habituated to the word ethnology, imagines that 
these two sciences are one, which is a fallacy. But there are even 
some persons, I am ashamed to say, who think, if possible, in a more 
puerile way of the objects and aims of anthropologists. Fenianism is 
nothing to it in the eyes of some. The fearful political programme 
which the lively imagination of certain alarmists has conjured up 
would be ludicrous were it not pitiable. I do not wish to be personal, 
but it is certainly a melancholy spectacle to see that in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century there are still persons who choose to invest 
the students of science with a garb of mystery, and to ascribe to the 
clearly expressed views of writers who desire nothing better than the 
triumph of truth, the demerit of hypocrisy and partiality. It is 
painful to be told that latitudinarian and levelling objects are the 
mainsprings of the action, single or combined, of anthropologists ; but 
it is satisfactory for me to be able to add that after much study of 
anthropological literature, English and foreign, and after much per- 
sonal intercommunication with anthropologists of widely differing 
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opinions^ I have no where found any such levelling or latitudinarian doc- 
trines, nor do I expect tp find such in books of exact science. Even the 
most ambitious of conquerors and most cruel of tyrants do not war . 
against Science. Archimedes, BaiUy, and Lavoisier are the only three 
men of science whom I can at this moment remember who fell victims 
to political or military fury. 

Such, in brief, may be called the merely outward and more obvious 
social errors concerning anthropology, but they neither cover the 
whole ground, nor do they constitute, indeed, the lAost dangerous ob- 
structions to the progress of the science. There are two classes of 
society more bitter against anthropology than the rest ; at the risk of 
offending these, but with the obligation of saying what is truthful 
upon me, I must speak of them. It has been made a reproach to the 
present age, that it is growing more and more materialistic ; and those 
whose business it is to develope man's subjective nature and cultivate 
his aspirations towards ultramundane existence, busily bestir them- 
selves to remove from his reach anything that prevents "this con- 
siunmation devoutly to be wished." This is no new state of things ; 
seons and aeons of ages since, the sacerdotal caste, according to its 
light, did the same ; and at the present day there is still a powerful 
party standing in the way of intellectual development, and, barring 
out, as much as may be, all natural science. It is a sorry sight, and 
reminds one of the old lady who tried to mop out the Atlantic. I do 
not like to see miUers grinding the wind. These gentlemen oppose 
themselves to anthropology at the present day, on accoimt of its 
presumed opposition to theological doctrines and the particular tenets 
of each reverend gentleman. I must, however, say, and I say it 
with aU respect to the opinions and feelings of others, that I can 
reconcile the freest inquiries — ^philological, archaeological and physical 
— ^and the most daring criticism and searching scrutiny of the materials 
afforded us for the reconstruction of sacred and profane history, with 
the most profoimd and spiritual reverence for the Great First Being. 
" There lurks more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 

When will men see that science and religion are two things? In 
many minds to be a scientific man is to be an outlaw from religious 
sentiment ; to say we are not all Adam's sons is heresy of the deepest 
dye. 

Much has been said as to the atheistic tendency of modem science. 
Never was there a calumny more vile, an aspersion to be more in- 
dignantly hurled back upon its originators. It can never be too often 
reiterated that a study of the inter-relations and properties of the 
material universe implies no such tendency, and takes up no kind of 
antagonistic position to religious ideas. Was it Vesalius alone who 
had difficulty in obtaining what the slang of dissecting room terms 
"subjects" for that most beneficent and noble science — anatomy? 
Where would the proud position and confident bearing of the illus- 
trious surgeons of the last few generations have been, had not a 
prejudice as foolish as it was noxious been destroyed ? 

No ! Science, as the interpreter of Nature's laws, is one thing. 
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Religion in the sense of a reverence and honour for and towards an 
unseen power, is quite another thing, correlated to an entirely different 
set of thought and duties. Because the structural forms and the 
natural properties of any given substance necessitate the close study 
of a mind, and its devotion to the matter in hand rather than to 
ceremonies possessmg significance only in other ways and those totally 
distinct, it is worse than nonsense to afl&rm that such material study 
annihilates reverence or renders the mind antagonistic to rehgious 
creeds. Of a diyine essence, a scientific man, as a scientific man, 
knows no more than he does of an imdiscovered metal, or m anthro- 
pology, of an undiscovered race. It is therefore hard indeed to find 
the less educated portion of the clergy and the more prejudiced, so 
illogical fts to charge atheism, rancorous and absurd, upon the student 
of natural science in whatever way it may be pursued. To paraphrase 
a well-known sentence — " an undevout anthropologist must be mad ;" 
but it does not necessarily foUow that he shoiild walk about with his 
creed pinned upon his sleeve. Hence it is as imjust as it is ungener- 
ous to charge upon any scientific body or individual overt or covert 
hostihty to that which is, functionally speaking, totally irrelevant to 
it or him. Our noblest philosophers have ever looked up through 
nature to Nature's God. The somewhat imimportant section of pro- 
fessed religious sensational preachers, must be contemplated in their 
present attitude, as looking rather from, than to, the Divine Architect. 
With such attitude Science has as little sympathy as it has concern, 
and they may safely be left behind, in the words of LoweU: — 
** Brandishing their worn theological birches 
Bidding natural progress keep out of the churches." 

If Science is to do anything for mankind, it is to decide its future in 
illustrating its past. If we are to be sincere in our aims, we must 
leave off such party ideas, or annihilate them. Students of Aquinas 
invented no machinery, and other brains than those of abstract the- 
ologists devised the electric telegraph or the dynamometer. Dr. 
Watts wrote Hymns for Infant Minds : James Watt invented the 
Steam-Engine. 

It would be idle to pursue the theological odium in respect of 
anthropology. A science so ancient that its roots cannot be found, — 
illustrated by the eternal edifices of Egypt, the pillared fragments of 
the Parthenon, the dusky caves of India, and the perchance still older 
walls of Peru, back through the vista of ages, to the Stone age and the 
solitary savage of Neanderthal, — can weU continue its useful functions 
without let or hindrance from prejudice or error. There is a hopeful 
future before us. The tendency of the present ageTias been to super- 
sede the idle dilettantism of the last two generations, and to treat the 
study of man in a more comprehensive manner. Medical men, the 
enlightened custodians of the national health, can rarely spare from 
their laborious functions the time to enter into minute studies of the 
action of mind upon matter, and hence it has often been supposed 
that they, absorbed in the special study of the intimate nature of the 
body itself, become materialistic in regard to other thoughts. But 
surely a minute research into the human structure need not neces- 
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sarily lead to atheism, well stigmatised by Auguste Comte as " the 
lowest form of metaphysics," a study for which, in a certain sense, 
that writer had a burning contempt.* Sir Benjamin Brodie was a 
distinguished proof of the fallacy of such an argument ; his Psych)- 
hgical Inquiries remain as a confiitation of such an idea. Because the 
principle of life, whatever it be, cannot be produced on the point of a 
scalpel, a cry is raised against medical men, and an unfair stigma 
attached to them in the pursuit of their patient labours. In point of 
fact, we may say with Goethe, " neither mythology nor legends are 
endurable in science. Leave these to the poets, whose calling it is to 
manipulate them for the advantage and charm of the world. The 
scientific man should confine himself to the next and clearest matter 
offering itself. Yet should a man of science occasionally assimie the 
dress of the rhetorician, it should not be forbidden him. I regard," 
continues he, " all phenomena as independent of each other, and seek 
strenuously to isolate them ; then I contemplate them as correlatives, 
and they combine to form a definite existence. I refer this more 
especially to nature, but this method is advantageous even in relation 
to the most recent universal history." This advice of the great Ger- 
man is good ; to disconnect, to isolate and to simplify : such are at 
present the watchwords of science. Anthropologists would do weU 
to remember this, as the science of man comprehends both the con- 
templation of nature, and the natural side of man, and of the events 
of lustory as illustrating his psychological characteristics. 

Some gentlemen here present will, I know, not be surprised at the 
next section of enemies to anthropology, of whom it is my duty to 
speak. I allude to that section of the public known throughout the 
world as British philosophers. Of all the inveterate foes we, as 
• anthropologists, have had to encounter, the self-constituted savaTis of 
Great Britain have been the worst. The theologians " pale their in- 
effectual fires " before these would-be promoters of knowledge. Had 
anthropologists chosen to come forward, hat in hand, with some bril- 
liant fallacy dressed up as an hypothesis hinging conveniently on the 
door-posts of their temple of knowledge, leaving to those ancient men 
the sanctuary within which to revel, and the sacrificial meats whereon 
to feast, all would have been welL One by one, those who studied 
the. Science of Man might have been allowed to enter, in a duly 
respectful manner, to their august presence. But having no brilliant 
fellacy to offer as their capital, bringing nothing but clear eyes and 
an honest determination to tell the truth and nothing more, the 
anthropologists found no favour in the eyes of the scientific authori- 
ties. Anthropology was " a name unmusical to Volscian ears," and 
at the threshold of their enterprise, there being nothing better to be 
done, its students were told that the mission was altogether unneces- 
sary, that anthropology was a work of supererogation, and that ethno- 
logy comprised every subject proposed to be illustrated in anthropo- 
logical science, and more too. But I do not think archaeologists would 
be prepared to cast in their lot with ethnologists ; the study of ancient 

* Comte, " Syst^me de Politique Positive/' tome i, pp. 46, sqq. 
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pottery, of weapons and architecture, certainly does not seem to be 
any part of the function of ethnologists, nor does the investigation 
of chronology and history fall into their sphere. It is, however, fairly 
included in anthropology. This science then comprises three great 
subdivisions as defined by eminent authorities. 

First, the history of mankind upon the earth, or archaic anthropology, 
a term proposed by Dr. Hunt ; second, a description of the existing 
races of men, or descriptive anthropology ; and third, the comparison 
of races structurally, geographically, and mentally inter se, or com- 
parative anthropology. Such are the accepted divisions of anthro- 
pology. Personally, I am disposed to think that it will in course of 
time be found convenient to form a fourth division, having for its 
special object the investigation of the interrelations between man and 
the cosmical bodies. This may seem at present premature, but the 
progress of physical science may detect aflftnities between man and 
cosmical chemistry, at present hardly suspected. When the action 
of light from distant stars, and the nature of physical changes in 
cosmical space are investigated more fully, as means permit, such action 
on organised bodies serving as the food of man, used to promote his 
physical gratification, or for remedial purposes, may become better 
understood ; and we may find that the remote stellar \miverse has 
some influence upon the qualities of food and drugs ; in this case the 
recent interesting investigations into actinic radiation might assume 
some importance in the study of the Science of Man. That aerostatics 
is destined to furnish valuable anthropological facts can scarcely be 
doubted. 

This wiU sufficiently show, I think, that ethnology is a term much 
too restricted for the science of man. The Ethnological Society has, 
perhaps, rendered good service in preserving an interest in ethnic 
questions, and has prepared the way for the most extended researches 
in progress upon the Continent, in America, and especially in England. 
But it will readily be understood that now is not the time to shelve 
facts, and proceed to the pleasanter task of reading pretty little papers 
on anything but pretty little populations, made up with pleasant little 
stories of what had been heard, but not seen. Some societies have 
done this, I am sorry to say, and still been considered as the veritable 
exponents of science, and obtain recognition at the British Association, 
while the anthropological labours of two worlds, the historical reputa- 
tion of its professors, a literature almost as old as the revival of learn- 
ing, and the most exact observations of modem times, are to go for 
nothing. Hence it is that the general public has remained in igno- 
rance, but is it not time to ask a few serious questions 1 Does ethnology 
take any heed of the social condition of man ? Does ethnology pre- 
sume to search into the causes of epidemics among civilised men? 
Does it take any note of abnormal formations in order to ascertain 
the laws of the science founded by Geoffi-oy St. Hilaire 1 Does the 
ethnologist consider how to apply the series of facts obtained for the 
bettering of the domestic condition of the poorer classes of the 
community — to trace the hidden causes of mental aberration with a 
view to practical measures for the prevention of lunacy — to investigate 
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race and the afl&nities of races, so that the results may become valuable 
to social reformers and to statesmen 1 I believe almost every one will 
agree with me when I say, No ! Yet all these things are but a portion, 
and a comparatively small portion, of the duties of anthropologists. 
We are also widely supposed to be men having for their chief objects 
the study of cranioscopy and craniology. Skulls and cannibalism are 
the constant theme, say the detractors of anthropology, and chorus the 
blinded followers of the general cry. Give an anthropologist half a 
dozen skulls and a few out of the way bones, and, like a child at 
play — goes the general report — ^he will be happy. Now, though I 
do not imdervalue the importance of craniology, and in the determina- 
tion of species it is one of the best ascertained facts, yet I think, 
and the ethnologists go with me there, that it is not the most impor- 
tant branch of the science of man. Anthropologists have had, and 
will ever have, much more to do with matters of a widely diflFerent 
nature ; but are we, therefore, to neglect those portions of the science 
which have been illustrated by the genius of Morton, Thumam, and 
Barnard Davis? It is for the public at large to supply anthropolo- 
gists with other themes for their discussions ; everything that illus- 
trates Man and his affinities is welcome. 

Before proceeding to speak of the British Associationists, I might 
here pause to remove another popular error. It is presumed that 
anthropology must be cultivated by specialists, as anatomy is culti- 
vated by anatomists. Now this is not so. Of course, every observer 
requires some training ; but any man who is a quick observer of man 
and his habits, and can and will faithfully record what he sees, aids 
in the pursuit of the science. We often hear from the mouths of 
persons, not accustomed to literary composition, new and important 
facts, which, collected and compared with other facts, would materially 
advance our knowledge of man. The field is a very large one, and all 
in their several capacities may work in it to great advantage. My 
own studies for the last fourteen years have more or less been inti- 
mately associated with' Anthropology, and, as the Science progresses, I 
find additional knowledge springing up in every direction. Since the 
publication of Indigenous Races of the Earth in 1857, a work although 
bearing the second title of New Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry^ 
was by Mr. Gliddon, one of the authors, in a letter to me, termed 
^^ purely anthropological^* the science has everywhere advanced in a 
remarkxible manner. 

This progress caused the ethnologists to stimulate the opposition of 
the British Association in denying anthropology scientific recognition. 
Like Othello, their occupation would be gone, if they did not succeed 
in keeping anthropology out. A more humiliating scene than presented 
itself at the first meeting of the General Committee of the Association 
I have never had the iU-fortune to see. Gentlemen of acknowledged 
scientific rank, of wide -world fame and deserved reputation, went out 
of their way to assign reasons why the science of anthropology should 
not be admitted to the scientific franchise. Reform is obnoxious, and 
the borough was not to sit. One gentleman well known in relation 
to the Malays ran amuck against the science of man in d, good old 
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fashioned style, and suggested canine derivations for some anthro- 
pologists. And why should gentlemen of the British Association 
resist the science ? They are in the majority. " Nothing," observes 
Groethe, " is more repulsive than the majority — ^for it consists of but 
few powerful representatives—of rogues, who make compromises, of 
weaklings, who effect jimctions, and the great mass which lumbers 
after, without being in the least aware of its own wilL That which 
retards science the most is that those who occupy themselves with it 
are mentally imequal. They may themselves be really in earnest, 
but they do not know what to do with earnestness in others." This 
passage, I think, grapples with the whole difl&cidty much more tersely 
than I could hope to do. 

I have reserved one popular error concerning anthropology imtil 
now, because I feel strongly myself upon it, and I know that widely 
different views are entertained upon it throughout society. Many 
persons suppose that because anthropologists assign a low place in 
nature to the negro, they necessarily despise him, would treat him 
as an inferior being, would leave him in enforced servitude, and 
even place him worse off than he is. Now, as anthropological science 
did not create Sambo, anthropological science cannot be held respons- 
ible for Sambo. As an individual, I think I may be allowed to say 
that the negro, whatever the distinctive characteristics of his structural 
frame, and they are undoubted and numerous, would meet with the 
same fair criticism at the hands of anthropologists that they accord to 
other human races ; there is no wish to maintain the negro in slavery, 
but rather, by pointing out his true position, so far as we can gather 
it, aid him substantially, instead of sentimentally, through his present 
troubles, to a better condition of social existence. The Anti-Slavery 
Society has received vast sums of money, the government has expended 
much upon the African, and the nation has not been behind-hand. 
But has it in reality improved the condition of the negro 1 I think 
not. Beyond teaching him a variety of European vices, giving him 
very insi:^cient value for produce, making a religious fanatic of him, 
or a hypocrite, as the case may be, the results have not tended to the 
benevolent issue proposed. I am obliged to be very plain in what I 
say, and I am ready to accept the issue of my speech. It is an 
universal fact that all interference with semi-civilised races, as with 
eemi-civilised persons, tends only to confirm preconceived notions. I 
do not believe it 'possible to civilise the negro in our sense of the 
word. I believe that you might as well try to wash him white. We 
must try to observe him as the trainer observes the peculiarities of a 
horse, and lead without driving him. Beyond a certain point western 
civilisation cannot be understood by alien races. It is a problem of 
deep interest and great difficulty to learn his true position in the 
human family, and one in which many earnest workers have done good 
service. I reftxdn from making mention of names, however much I 
may respect them, because on the present occasion my object has 
been rather to touch upon material facts in science than dilate upon 
persons. 

Therefore, I say, it would be a gross misrepresentation to urge as a 
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reason for opposing anthropological science that it tends to lower the 
standard of the negro, and in any way support the perpetuation of 
slavery anywhere throughout the world. Though an inferior being, 
whatever position he is naturally fitted for, he will ultimately attain, 
and with that position will commence a new era of study for future 
anthropologists. In the twilight of science many objects assume 
distorted proportions, and the reports of investigators have hitherto 
been so contradictory as to cause errors against which anthropologists 
have had to guard in their deductions. I need only cite one instance 
of this in the question of the cannibalistic tastes imputed to many 
races of man, now shown, in the majority of cases, and not a little 
by the labours of recent anthropologists, to be gross exaggerations, 
and often utterly without foimdation. It is not long since that prince 
of travellers, and most unprejudiced of observers. Captain Eichard 
Burton, vindicated the African character even from the charge of 
stupidity and unprogressiveness of mind. This he eflfected by pub- 
lishing a collection of African wit and humour in the form of a pro- 
verbial philosophy, in which much native acuteness, worldly wisdom, 
and quick penetration of motives not derived firom extraneous sources, 
is evinced. Personally, except amongst the half-castes — ^the hybrids — 
I have not much faith in the durability of European civilisation in 
Africa ; the genius of the negro is more allied to the forms of govern- 
ment and institutions of Mohammedanism than to those of Chris- 
tianity, and I regard the millions spent upon those fertile shores as 
being little else than a pretext for establishing stations for purely 
commercial purposes of a character anything but creditable to the 
vaimted probity of British merchants. But about this, I presume, 
we must comfort ourselves as the old woman did about the Deluge, 
when the clergyman told her it was very long ago. " Is it ?" quoth 
the worthy dame, instantly brightening up ; " then let's hope it's not 
true 1" 

I have now, I think, in a rapid, though certainly an imperfect man- 
ner, reviewed some of the principal errors current in general society 
respecting anthropology. I have endeavoured to interpret firom 
the general experience I have had of individual anthropologists, the 
objects which have actuated modem students in preferring a claim 
to be heard, and in drawing attention in a more methodical way to 
human nature. The new science takes up a position not hitherto 
occupied. That this science is important is evinced* by the numerous 
societies established in various parts of the civilised globe. It is only 
matter of astonishment that this has not been done before. It would, 
however, be very wrong in me to conclude these observations without 
a few words respecting the individualism displayed in the matter. 
The ultimate triumph of anthropological science, and the removal of 
the popidar errors to which I have referred, must depend upon the 
energy of individuals. The success which has attended the cause 
hitherto, has depended upon the Founder of the Anthropological 
Society of London, who, with unflagging zeal, through good report 
and evil report, with indomitable good temper and skilful helmsman- 
ship, has hitherto steered the science through the shoals and eddies 
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commonly met with at the outset of any new enterprise ; and m to 
him is due the honour of seeing the science in its present proud 
position. But others must aid the captain of the ship, the muscles 
cannot always be strained, the mind, in all cases, has its limit of 
power, and others must do what they can to promote the common 
cause. Individuals alone promote science, eras do not. The era con- 
demned Socrates to the poisoned chalice, not the knot of individuals 
who had listened to his philosophy. The era condemned Galileo to 
recantation, and the era, what the German call the Zeit Geist or spirit 
of the age, acts imiformly towards all things bearing the appearance 
of Innovation. One of the ways in which every era acts may be cited ; 
it consists in the imthinking reverence that some persons evince for 
established forms ; what was true two himdred years ago is true now: 
a quaint author of the seventeenth century complains : — 

" But such is the deplorable blindness of this unjust age, that men 
do still besot themselves with a vidgar report, and wUl not suffer 
themselves to be imdeceived. A philosopher would have a worthy 
task to take a survey of all the absurd falsities and chymseras which 
have been forged, and to give manifest proof against them. For 
whatsoever experience, or whatsoever solid reason he might employ, 
should there but come a man in a Square Cap and write imdemeath. 
This is false, experience and demonstration have no more force, and it 
is no more in the power of Truth to re-establish its empire j men will 
believe this square cap before their own eyes."* 

The Square Cap, if it have its due from the public, is not so im- 
plicitly beheved in among anthropologists, so that I do not share the 
despairing conclusions of the writer. 

Several times in the course of this paper I have referred for illus- 
tration to the pages of Goethe. I have advisedly done so. This is 
not the time to speak at length of that great man, but I cannot refrain 
from saying that perhaps Goethe unconsciously was an admirable 
representative of a true anthropologist. He had no theories ; he ac- 
cepted facts as he found them, like an illustrious and noble-hearted 
statesman but recently departed from among us, but with that happy 
divinatory faculty met with in some men, he combined the unwearied 
energy which fights against Error and emerges into the True and Eeal, 
and turns, to use his own expression, for refi'eshment from the deso- 
late wastes of error to the Immutable and the Actual. 

Anthropologists, as scientific men, have dangers to anticipate, yet 
their course is fairly marked out. Whatever is in store for us, I 
think, while I thank you for your kind attention this evening, that 
you wiU join me in applying those words of Longfellow, so well Imown 
to aU of us, to the anthropologists. 

I therefore say, whatever be the ultimate decision of the public, 
and in their good sense, in the long run, I have great confidence : 

'' Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labour and to wait.'' 

« " The Count of GabaUs", pp. 172-3, ed. 1680. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL CATHOLICON.* 

Mr. Stothard is certainly a very brave and probably a somewhat 
original man, and the result is most assurdly that he has been enabled to 
write arather strange book. We see that it is published " for the author. " 
At this we are not surprised, for with all the odd adventures in which 
the trade occasionally engage, it is very doubtful if any sane bibUopole, 
either in the Row or out of it, could be inveigled into such a specula- 
tion as Psychoneurology. To define such a work is we fear impossi- 
ble. There, for instance, is the fashion in which, on his third page, 
without circumlocution, the author proceeds to discourse on the great 
diluvian patriarch, the second father of mankind. 

" We read in the pages of Holy Writ, that Jacob called all his sons 
together, and predicted their several destinies. With his example 
before me, I trust I may be permitted, in the fulfilment of my design, 
to lay down the principles of Physiognomical Science, and indicate 
the characteristic signs by which the dispositions of men may be 
discerned. We are told, moreover, on Scriptural authority, that, in 
the days of Noah, there were giants ; that the sons of Grod saw that 
the women were fair, and of them selected wives. Are we not, there- 
fore, justified in the inference that Noah himself was endowed with 
great physical, nervous energy, and mental power? Had he not 
possessed these attributes, how could he have imdertaken the stupen- 
dous labour of building the Ark 1 To have understood silently, and to 
obey the divine command, pre-supposes the existence of great, endur- 
ing, bodily power, strength of nerve, and mental energy. 

" To construct a building sufficiently large (and the dimensions are 
given) to hold male and female of all animals, in addition to his own 
family, his three sons and their wives, was an undertaking which 
exceeded all the labours of Hercules. His sons might, or might not, 
possess the three attributes of Noah just eniunerated, in that degree 
of proportion which would enable them to be transmitted to future 
generations ; and, indeed, the rare circumstance of the three qualities 
referred to — ^viz., physical strength, nervous energy, and mental 
power — ^being found combined in both husband and wife, may serve 
to account for their being so seldom witnessed in one man ; but when 
so combined, we have before us a man of genius. 

" Not to enlarge on this point, I proceed to give, as a first illustra- 
tion, Noah, with his physical attributes (B No. 1), combining there- 
with his mental attributes, as represented in this figure : — *^ 

And we must say that Mr. Stothard has succeeded to admiration, 
in producing the portrait of a very determined individual, who doubt- 
less might, with adequate longevity, preach for a century, to a stiff- 
necked generation like the antediluvians, and at the end enter 

* " Psychoneurolo^*; a treatise on the mental faculties as governed and 
developed by the animal nature, shown by a demonstrative chart entitled 
" Antluropological Catholicon".. By Eobert Thomas Stothard. London : 
published for the author by Francis Harvey, 4, St. James's Street. 
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solemnly into his ai^ resolutely shutting the door thereof in the fitoe 
of an unworthy world. As to Shem, Ham and Japhet, who are duly 
placed in line beneath paper, they certainly seem, as the author un- 
mistakably hints, to be but the degenerate descendants of so sublime 
a sire. And indeed, if degeneracy went on at the same pace for only 
a few generations, we shoidd have no great difficulty in accoimting for 
the appearance of Aztec or any other types, that might chance to be 
evolved in this dreadfully downward course of the bipes implumis ! 

After such a beginning, the reader will of course not be surprised at 
anything he may meet with in the course of the woris, which appears 
to be a rambling, disconnected series of observations on the phrenolo- 
gical and physiognomical indications of character, based in part on the 
discoveries of Gall and Lavater, whose systems the author has mingled 
but not harmonised. At the commencement and facing the title-page 
is a chart, with the somewhat resounding title of " Anthropological 
Catholicon," intended apparently as a summary of all knowledge in 
reference to man. WhUe farther on, in a note, the author informs us 
that it is his intention to publish an Anthropological ZODIAC ! Of the 
precise nature of this fearfully mysterious production we are not in- 
formed, but from an allusion, we are left to surmise that among other 
things, it is to contain hints to parents as to the proper times and 
seasons for obtaining a superior oflfepringl Truly this nineteenth 
century, more especially in these its latter decades, is certainly a most 
extraordinary period, wherein science and superstition are pohtely 
invited to the same party, in the hope of an amicable interchange of 
superior ideas and refined sentiments. An age in which Professor 
Tyndall is cotemporary with Zadkiel, and the veteran Faraday is ex- 
pected to stoop to the solution of spirit-rapping, and an age there- 
fore in which, very properly, we have the Anthropological Catholicon 
as a realised fact and the Anthropological Zodiac as a comforting 
promise. 



INFLUENCE OF RACE ON DURATION OF LIFE 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF DISEASE. 

The study of anthropology has established the great fact, that the 
different races of mankind do not possess the same aptitude to con- 
tract the various diseases which afflict mankind. These questions are 
raised and discussed with much ability by M. Boudin. 

Dr. Glatter, Director of the Statistical Bureau of Vienna, has pub- 
lished his curious researches on the degree of frequency of diseases 
in the different races inhabiting the comitates of Pesth and Pilis, in a 
memoir entitled Das Ea^cenmoment in aeinem Mnfiussauf ErhranJcungen 
(Casper's Vjsch,, 1864). 

According to this author, the knowledge of the fact of the biotic 
variation in races is not sufficiently explained. Education, alimenta- 
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tion, and customs, which vary in the different families of mankind, 
no doubt leave their traces both on individuals and the masses. 

But, apart from this action which external influences produce, we 
must search for certain peculiarities of vital resistance observed in in- 
dividuals not of the same blood, in the facts of their origin. Thus, 
when we see that a Slovak child (Slavonians of the North), the 
mother of which takes during her pregnancy less care of herself than 
her Hungarian or German neighbours, and whidi possesses a better 
chance to Hve than the German child, which is surrounded by aU 
comforts, we can only explain the anomaly by the hypothesis of 
race influence. It is not necessary to coin a new word for this un- 
known cause and put a phrase instead of the idea, but to collect facts 
useful to science and hxunan life. A number of interesting researches 
may be made as regards the anatomy and physiology, the nutrition, and 
action of medicaments upon the different racea ... It is weU known 
that therapeutics differ according to regions, and medications may be 
useful in one and pernicious in another district. The author has en- 
deavoured by statistics to solve the important question of the influence 
of race on the frequency and gravity of certain diseases. For this 
purpose he has collected the notes of practitioners in the comitats of 
Pesth and Pilis, on the diseases observed in the five nujes inhabiting 
these coimtries — Magyars, Germans, Slovaks, Servians, and Jews. 

The following are the figures upon which Mr. Glatter*s calculations 
are foimded : — Magyars, 6034 patients ; Germans, 3S06 ; Slovaks, 
1522 ; Servians, 252 ; Jews, 1540. Thus we have in 1000 patients, 
559 Magyars, 290 Germans, 116 Slovaks, 119 Servians, 116 Jews; 
whilst, as regards popvilation, these different races stand in the follow- 
ing proportions : — In 1000 inhabitants, 534 Magyars, 223 Germans, 
182 Slovaks, 28 Servians, 32 Jews. 

After giving a detailed account of the degree of frequency of various 
diseases, he proceeds : — 

1. Magyars^ although inhabiting low, marshy districts, are not so 
much as might be expected subject to intermittent fevers, diarrhoea, 
and liver diseases. They may thus thrive where other races perish. 
Though they use a greasy and spiced alimentation, they are but little 
liable to gastro-intestinal catarrh. On the other hand, they are sub- 
ject to diseases produced by cold, such as rhemnatism, dysentery, etc. 
The author attributes these peculiarities to a sort of torpor in the 
ganglionic system. ... In 1853 they suffered much from cholera. 

2. The Germans chiefly occupy the higher territory of the right 
bank of the Danube. They present, as regards intermittent fever, 
nearly the same proportions as the Hungarians, but require more 
care for the sequelee. AU affections of the digestive canal present 
high figures. Besides this, typhoid affection, rhemnatic fever, tuber- 
cular disease, infantile convulsions, and croup occupy a large space in 
the pathology of the German race. 

On the whole, there exists among them a remarkable morbid sus- 
ceptibility, which is not counteracted by a regular life. 

3. The Slovaks inhabiting partly the heights and partly the low 
marsh districts, are much more disposed to contract fever than the 
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Germans and Magyars. Diarrhoea and asthma are very frequent, 
tubercular disease much less so. In the Slovaks there seems to ob- 
tain an antagonism between intermittent fever and tuberculosis. In 
1853, when the Magyars suffered much from cholera, the Slovaks, al- 
though they led an irregular life, seemed protected. This was also 
the case in 1855. Dr. Glatter thinks that the Slavonian race is more 
exposed to typhoid affections, and he has recognised a marked pre- 
dominance of the abdominal form over the cerebral and pectoral form. 

4. The Servians are proportionally much exposed to intermittent 
fevers and chronic affections of the abdomen, although they do not 
inhabit paludian regions. The females are more subject to puerpe- 
ral fever, hysteria, uterine cancer, than women of other races inhabit- 
ing the country. Typhoid affections, dysentery, acute rheumatism, 
asthma, worms, occupy a subordinate place in their pathology. On 
the other hand, there prevail heart disease and tubercles of the air- 
passages. Dr. Glatter explains these peculiarities by a great suscep- 
tibihty of the ganglionic nervous system. 

5. The Jews, who Hve scattered in high and low localities, possess 
a remarkable immunity from intermittent fevers, infantile convulsions, 
and phlegmasies of the respiratory organs. On the other hand, they 
suffer more from cutaneous diseases, and also from gastro-intestinal 
catarrh and ruptures. Although their regular mode of life may 
account for some result, their immunity must be ascribed greatly 
to their organisation. 

These facts are confirmed by the bills of mortality of the five races 
in the district of Buda. 



ON THE EXTINCTION OF ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 

In the matter of the Extinction of Aboriginal Tribes, discussed in 
your January number, it cannot be charged upon our countrymen 
and other Europeans who have settled amongst the islanders of the 
Pacific, that they designedly slaughter the natives, as has been, and 
still is, too sadly the practice in some other parts of the world. 

It is true, that in those islands where whites have settled in large 
numbers for any length of time, the natives have decreased in a most 
surprising manner. This rapid decrease, however, is most uncjues- 
tionably the result of disease and alcohol; and notably so in the 
Sandwich Islands and in Tahiti In the former group it has been 
computed that when Cook was killed, the native population nmnbered 
no less than 200,000. At the present day, it is not more than 
80,000. They are, and have been for many years, all nominally 
Christianised ; that is to say, they have renounced their heathen cus- 
toms and practices, and have accepted Christianity, as taught by in- 
defatigable American missionaries, for their national religion. With 
the introduction of Christianity, civilisation has visited the group, 
carrying its bane with its blessing. At Tahiti, the facts are similar ; 
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and in both cases the result is the same. The men and women have 
taken to drinking to a frightful extent, — ^the women have, for the 
most part, become prostitutes. They have ceased to bear childreii, 
as they did formerly, when without the pale of civilisation and Chris- 
tianity. Those women who, in one way or another, are connected 
with the mission stations, Protestant or Eoman Catholic (and amongst 
whom alone, one may almost say, is chastity to be foimd), are the few 
who produce children, while the multitude of women, who have be- 
come prostitutes, from time to time swell the lists of the dead without 
having added to the number of births. Of diseases which have worked 
out this result, that peculiar one introduced and disseminated through- 
out the Pacific by our sailors, has been more active than any other, 
though small-pox and influenza have both assisted. Of alcohol, the 
most common form has been gin, brandy, and beer. Going westward 
to Karotonga, in the Harvey Group, the same fatal agencies are found 
to have been assiduously and effectually at work. 

At Samoa there has been, as yet, no very material decrease of the 
natives. But the Samoans, nmnbering some 30,000, have not taken 
to our intoxicating drinks. The few men who are occasionally to be 
seen in a state of intoxication, have almost all served as sailors on 
board American whaling or Australian trading vessels. The prostitu- 
tion of the women is as yet by no means general, and disease is con- 
fined to those who walk the beach of Astia, — ^the only port, fortuna- 
tely for these islanders, where vessels call to recruit. The natives 
have all nominally embraced Christianity. 

The Tongans take to drinking very freely, and the women to pros- 
titution. The population of the group is, however, comparatively 
small, not more than 20,000 ; and, by the rigour of his administration 
and a system of legislation which awards to the informer and to the 
judge a share of the fines incurred by evil-doers. King George Tubou 
has thus far checked the open and rapid spread of the two vices ; and 
there has been no very marked decrease of the natives. And here, 
too, all have embraced Christianity. 

In Fiji the natives take to intoxicating drinks in a most lamentable 
manner, and the women are but too prone to prostitution, though 
there has not yet been time for the vices to take fatal eflFect through- 
out the group. Until 1859, the intercourse of the white man with 
the Fijian was limited to the exchange of merchandise and produce, 
as each man, distrustful of the other, held his musket and his toma- 
hawk in hand. Now there is free intercourse throughout the coasts 
of the group, and security for life and property ; already at the ports 
frequented by vessels Ihe demand for prostitutes is equalled by the 
supply, and brandy is required in payment for native produce or 
labour. And such is the character of the Fijians, who number some- 
thing like 250,000, that, as their intercourse with the white man and 
contact with the white man's civilisation grow older, they will become 
inveterate drinkers and bold prostitutes, entailing itte inevitable 
disease in spite of the most repressive laws or the most zealous teach- 
ings, just as in the Sandwich Islands and in Tahiti. And the ulti- 
mate result will be the same ; they will die oflf before the white man 
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and the white man's ciyilisation, without any designed, indiscriminate 
slaughter at the hands of the latter. This is, moreover, a trait in the 
character of this people, which, taken in conjunction with the turn 
events have latterly assumed, gives sufficient base for the prediction 
that the day will come when the Fijians, counting less than one half 
their present number, maddened by the white man's alcohol, jaded by 
the whiteman's civilisation, will rise upon the intruders with the 
vain hope of ejecting them from the coimtry and staying their own 
rapid decay before the superior race. 

In no islands of the Pacific where the white man, whether impelled 
by the aggressive zeal of Christianity or the stem necessities of civili- 
sation, has settled or introduced his influence, has there been any 
actual, tangible increase of population, as resulting fix)m the contact 
and juxtaposition of the two races. Christianity has indeed been 
wonderfully successful in teaching the islanders to renounce the 
heathenism and the superstition of their fathers, to give up war and 
to live in peace, to afford security for life and property ; but nowhere 
can I find as the result of the new order of things, — of the transition 
from heathenism to Christianity, fix)m barbarism to civilisation, fix)m 
an unknown isolation to firee intercourse with the world, — ^that the 
native popidation of any island or group of islands has actually and 
tangibly increased, either in number or healthiness. Just as the 
whiteman and the influences which accompany him, intrude upon the 
home of the Pacific Islander, so the latter, accepting the habits of the 
former, gradually but too surely wanes. 

One of the innovations introduced by missionaries in the name of 
decency and encouraged by traders for the sake of profit, is a sure 
though slow agent, in addition to those already named, for the ex- 
tinction of the islanders. The natives, accustomed to the scant 
clothing which, in the tropical climates of their islands, nature teUs 
them is ample for health, are taught to assume trousers and coats by 
day and bknkets by night. Nothing so surely kills the Pacific 
Islanders as these same trousers and coats and blankets. He dresses 
up in the prescribed style for church or for a procession ; he sits 
through a long hour and a half's service in a hot room, and, as ihe 
" amen" is pronounced, he rushes home perspiring freely, throws off 
coat, trousers, and shbi;, stretches himself on the mats, where the 
full force of the breeze, suddenly checking the perspiration, speedily 
cools him. He is next seen at the missionary's dispensary, asHng for 
medicine for a little cough. In a few months he is again seen — a 
corpse, the victim of pulmonary disease induced by the process just 
described. A thin shirt over the body, a light wrapper roimd the 
loins reaching to the knees, are ample dress for any Pacific islander 
in their tropical climates, either as conducing to decency or to health. 
To teach them to wear clothing which neither monition nor experience 
prevents being thoughtlessly thrown off as soon as the wearers become 
too warm, and the public exhibition has gratified their vanity, is 
simply to hurry them prematurely into the grave. 

William T. Pritchard. 
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MAN'S PLACE AND BREAD UNIQUE IN NATURE ♦ 

This work is, on the whole, not a bad sample of the literature of the 
age. It is wholly unintelligible ; whilst the author has endeavoured to 
dilute the small amount of argument at his disposal to such an extent 
that few will care to sink into its depths beyond the title-page or the 
dedication. As, however, the task has'devolved on us of endeavouring 
to discover what there may be within its husk of anthropological 
interest, we shall try to examine a few of the author's facts and argu- 
ments. 

The author states that the work, written in counteraction of 
certain views put forth by Mr. Darwin, Professor Huxley, and the late 
Professor Baden Powell, is offered as " a contribution from physiology 
and psychology, to the argument for the supernatural in nature and 
the providential and divine in human nature ; also in defence of the 
rights of humanity, and towards repelling the recent * invasion of these 
by brutes.' " 

The general reader may possibly here be led to exclaim, with Mrs. 
Brown in the popular entertainment, " Who do you call a brute ? " 
The politeness by which the author initiates the refutation of his 
antagonists, by this offensive commencement, is nearly equal to the 
flippancy with which the word physiology is used by him. We must 
say that there is not a line of physiology in the book, and it is to be 
regretted that the author should have employed a word of whose 
meaning he has no comprehension. 

A sentence on the eighth page betrays that the University Professor 
is from the other side of the Tweed. He speaks of what Mr. 
Darwin calls "the struggle for existence" or the "tendency to take 
the wall." To take the wall, we must explain to oiu* readers does 
not mean to exclude the antagonistic species by shoving him towards 
the kennel ; it means, in the idiom of Caledonia, employed by the 
University Professor to be compressed against the wall, while " the 
croon o' the causey " is left to the more favoured races. We are 
obliged to insert this caveat, lest the southron readers of the work 
should not be able to comprehend this esoteric allusion. To " take 
the wall," according to our author, is synonymnous with to " come to 
grief." 

The views of Mr. Darwin and Professor Huxley are considered 
and discussed in three pages ; one page, however, suffices to demon- 
strate the absurdity of Professor Baden Powell's views ; and " for the 
purpose we have in hand, this brief outline of the views of Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Huxley, and Mr. Baden Powell will suffice." 

He states that man is, " in a certain sense," an animal, and that 
nothing -exceptional, or intrinsically distinctive, can well be made of 

* " Man's Place and Bread unique in Nature, and his Pedigree Human, 
not Simian. By a University Professor. Edinburgh : 1865. 
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his thumb or his great toe, or of anythmg in his brain. . . We claim no 
superiority for him over the brutes on the ground of organic structure. 
If the author had possessed that "physiological" knowledge which 
he has assimied, he would have known that this concession to the 
transmutationists will be one which few of them will agree with. No 
one says, not even those who have most vehemently supported the 
theory of man*s descent from the ape, that man's structure is identical 
on all points with that of the inferior animals. The advocate of man's 
genetic derivation from beast may urge with plausibility and .with 
great truth, the close resemblances which exist between the anatomical 
character of man and ape, but absolute identity has never been in- 
ferred by any person whatever. Proceeding to psychology, he says, 
" In respect of that, namely mind, which is the mainspring of all his 
activity, the brutes may claim a common nature with man. Mind is 
mind in the brutes as in man." The complex nature of the last sen- 
tence so baffles us, that we are not much enlightened when we are 
told that a long list of biographical heroes were "representative men,'* 
and consequently were " beings of quite another order." Asserting 
the freedom of man's will, and his capability for education, the author 
considers these two points to be sufficient to distinguish him fix)m the 
inferior animals. He goes on to affirm that "man is not — as the 
brutes are — beholden to nature for what he is. From the first, he 
must have been able to stand erect, and to walk, to handle things ()) 
to speak, to reason," etc. Now, we have a right to ask, why need the 
first man have been able to speak 1 Generations of men have subsisted 
in the condition of the Veddahs of Ceylon, devoid of any complex 
articulate language : and the fact that a serious discussion has recently 
taken place, in which the primordial mute condition of mankind has 
been advocated with great skiU by the Rev. Dunbar Heath, shows that 
some persons at least are not wiUing to accept the imperative "must" 
of the University Professor. 

Such absurdities as the following aboimd throughout the work. 
" The art of cookery a part of the plan of nature I no doubt it is : 
and full of meaning it is in relation to the point before us." Man has 
to learn " the lesson of the pot, and how to boil it, which takes in also 
the lesson of the fire, and how to kindle it. Could nature have 
taught man these lessons'? The ancient Greeks attributed to 
Prometheus — a supposed superhuman being — ^the introduction of the 
use of fire." [Whately.] " Need we hesitate to regard it with them as 
supernatural, or to attribute it to God ? We will not, imless we are 
prepared to shut our eyes to the meaning of the plainest facts in 
nature." The author here reverses the ancient proverb, that " God 
made meat, and the devil sent cooks." The only probable solution of 
this difficulty is that he may be a Manichean, in which case the 
diabolic origio of our culinary art may be perfectly compatible with 
the idea of its effluence from the deity. 

The counter proposition which, on this as on similar occasions, we 
should wish to bring forward is : — Man's physical structure differs 
much more from that of the lower animals than does his mental (or 
moral) nature, which is identical in kind though not in degree with 
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that of the ape. For an example, the characters of the hand, foot 
and brain of the lowest man are, to our mind, so widely different from 
those of the highest ape, that a distinct order of aivmals — ^perhaps 
even a distinct subclass — ^is necessary to denote the value of the 
zoological distinctions which exist. But the mind of a newborn child 
is so little different from that of a newborn ape ; the moral aptitudes 
of an Australian savage are so inferior to those of a Newfoundland 
dog; that any psychical distinction between the two great upper 
divisions of the mammalian scale — Gyrencephala and A rchencephala — 
appears to us raah in the extreme. The origin of man, wrapped by 
the veil of coimtless ages with impenetrable obscurity, must, according 
to all the principles of analogy, have been jfrom some lowlier form of 
life ; whilst cycles of ages have elapsed without raising millions of the 
human species into the scale of reflective reasoning beings. That the 
mental status of some individuals at least has not risen to a very high 
level, the publication of the present work conclusively demonstrates. 
We trust that in the desire of a well meaning, although intensely 
tedious section of the community to oppose " Darwinism," although 
they may probably succeed in annihilating or modifying the arguments 
of its illustrious author, none will endeavour by works of the nature 
of " Man's Place and Bread " to cast dust in the eyes of the intelligent 
public by denying the fundamental conclusions of biological science. 



POPULAEISED ETHNOLOGY.* 

All work and no play makes a learned society a very dull body. Such 
societies as the Asiatic and the Philological are very dull bodies. The 
Royal Society is so great and powerful, and real distinction is so 
rigorously exacted, or is meant to be so rigorously exacted, as the con- 
dition of its fellowship, that it becomes impertinence to think whether 
it is dull or not. But all these societies are content to take their stand 
upon their work. On the other hand, it is certain that all play and 
no work will wear to rags the most scientific of garments worn by a 
learned society. Foremost among those bodies which prefer play to 
work, and which seem to care less for the record and transmission of 
severe scientific observations through their journal than for the engaging 
presence of ladies and fashionable reporters at their evening meetings, 
is the Ethnological Society. Of the great Geographical Society we say 
nothing; the truly scientific part of its work is transacted in the 
cabinet, and its practical work is in its very essence popular, and re- 
quires and deserves all the popularity it can get. But ethnology is 
not an exact science, nor yet an outward and popular topic with prac- 
tical bearings ; it is an inexact and tentative science. It may be de- 
fined as being formed of the complex of physiology, philology, ethnology 

* Eeprinted fi:om the '* Pall MaU Gazette" of January 17, 1866. 
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or psychology, together with histoty and genealogy ; and its only claim 
to the title of science at all is the strict observance of scientific method 
on its part in exercising its own special function. It has to establish 
certain principles by determming the exact correlation of its several 
factors with the view of ultimately arriving by science alone at a solu- 
tion of the problem o( problems, the primary origin of man. It can 
only do Hiis, when in its present initial stage, by means of strict in- 
ductive reasoning and the accumulation of authentic facts. When it 
stands upon firm groimd, it is perfectly right to popularise its ascer- 
tained results and exhibit its method. When this society contributes 
new &ot8, it is right to do so in public. But when it talks beside the 
purpose for talking's sake, or unduly stretches its purpose so as to 
oatdi within its net everything comprehensible, it is no more a scien- 
tific society than Discussion Forum or Codgers* Hall. Public discussion 
of minute points of comparative physiology or comparative philology 
before a jury of ladies— long-haired and empty-headed ones, as the 
Turks say — ^for referees, is simply turning scientific research into a 
thing like Mr. Spurgeon^s lectures on shrew-mice, or Mr. Bellew's 
lectures on Milton. Ih this way they discussed a point of Celtic 
philology a year or two ago at a meeting of the British Association, by 
inviting two disputants to spes^ Gaelic against eaoh oUier« This was 
as if the great geologist who then and there presided had invited two 
rival theorists to settle the question of a geological formation by picking 
up the stones and appealing to the test of a cockshy* It may have 
amused the ladies, but it certainly killed the science. Yet the only 
object of handling the matter at all on such an occasion should have 
been to show the outer public that philology was science, not guess- 
work. A rival body, the Anthropological Society, disapprove of this 
way of going on. Possibly they are envious of it, as their casus belli 
with the ethnologists appears to be the possession of their platform, or 
some of their platform, at the British Aiiociation. At all events they 
reprove it openly, and craftily advertise physiological discussion vyithout 
the ladies, much as the knowing Whitechapel baker advertised his 
bread toiih the gin in it. It is for the ethnologists to see that their 
smart and go-ahead offls^t, which parted from them in anger like the 
United States from England, does not ultimately increase and multiply 
and drive them out of the market* 

They had A field-day last week, and it is worth while to examine what 
they did, and how they did it. The first paper read before them was 
an excellent mstance of their work at its best. This w«m9 a oarefdl series 
of physical meaaurenients made upon the Laplanders, at the instance 
of the venerable President of the society. Observations made with 
similar preoidon amoi^ all the outlying races of Europe are rare, and 
are of great importance. But they are uninteresting except profession- 
ally ; and under a ladies' r^me are naturally postponed to vague 
speculations or oihei' more attractive mattei*. The next paper was 
valuable, but not ethnologically valuable, or only so indirectly. It was 
purely literary in its interest, being the notice of a B\nrmese book. If 
everything were in its right place, and every society obtained or kept 
to its own work, this would have been contributed to the Asiatic 
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Society. The third paper was upon the "characteristics'* of the South- 
Slavonian races, and was contributed by Miss Irby. This young lady 
is already, or ought to be, famous as having travelled long and exten- 
sively in Servia and the adjacent countries, and as being animated by 
a strong enthusiasm in regard to their politics and their religion, which 
is fed and sustained by a bond fide knowledge of their language such 
as is not only remarkable, but imiqujB, among Englishwomen, or 
Englishmen either. The ethnology of the Slavonians is unknown groimd 
in England, and a contribution on such a subject by one whose know- 
ledge is derived at first hand, whose head is clear, and whose literary 
abilities are of a high order — ^as Miss Irby's certainly are — could not 
fail of being very interesting, if not 'striking. Yet her paper, to our 
estimate of which we are guided by the report of an evening contem- 
porary, however meritorious in itself, or excellent as a magazine artide, 
seems to be of no value as a contribution to ethnological science ; and 
what is of no value to this is of injury to it, for it takes up time and 
perpetuates unsettlement in method. Ethnologically, observations 
upon the bravery and moral truthftdness and various excellences of 
the Servians, if authentic, are good as the groundwork of ethnological 
conclusions alone, and not of political or any other conclusions. 
Whether the latter occurred in the paper or not we cannot say. But 
with Mr. Denton, of all men in the world, who was afterwards called 
upon to speak, discussion drifted off wide as the poles away from 
ethnology. This gentleman held forth upon the "resources" of the 
country and its aspirations after civilisation, and the like, in a fashion 
which simply amoimted to politics in disguise', or trembled on the verge 
of politics. In common fairness the society now cannot possibly refuse 
the use of its boards to Mr. Layard, let us say, if ever it should occur 
to that gentleman to hold forth about the "resources" of Turkey, un- 
der the veil of a Nineveh lecture, or to a city stock-jobber wanting to 
raise the wind for the next new Ottoman loan. This, however, is a 
small matter. We have to animadvert upon a more serious one — 
nothing in itself, yet becoming a breach both of justice and good taste 
when sanctioned, and in some measure made its own, by the society, 
in its adoption of the present paper. Miss Irby may have travelled in 
Greek countries, but we apprehend that she knows nothing of the 
Greek language, the Greek inner life, or the Greek ideals. These things 
she probably knows well in the case of the Servians. But with this 
inequality and inadequacy of knowledge, she has no right to institute 
an ethnological comparison between these two races, to the laudation of 
the noble Slavonian, and to the disparagement of the vapouring and 
pretentious Greek. Perhaps these hard sayings may be true, but they 
are impressions de voyage^ and should not have been treated as first- 
hand scientific truth. Many people have said worse things of the 
Greeks than this. But Greeks mind these things the less when they 
see that they come ftx>m people who know and imderstand them. Mr. 
Finlay double-thongs them with clean and straight cuts down their 
backs, and his tenderest mercies to them are cruel ; yet this they do 
not resent — ^for they know that he understands them thoroughly. The 
highest praise, indeed, firom the mouth of a Greek is that which he 
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applies to such men as Finlay and Charles Alison, and very few besides. 

He does not say, Ma* ar^awaet, "he loves nS," but Ma? KaraXafipafei^ "he 

understands us;" for he knows that such thorough understanding can- 
not fail of bringing some sympathy in its train. He may relmh or 
despise ignorant praise, but he naturally resents ignorant depreciation. 
And the Greeks may most justly do so when it comes to them incor- 
porated in the transactions of a learned society, and invested with all 
the dignity of scientific observation. 

Our Ethnological friends will, we hope, take our remarks in good 
part, for they cannot fail to see that we are actuated by the desire of 
consolidating their science, and not of impairing its efficiency. Nor 
should they fail to see that if they go on popularising the merely im- 
fized and specidative portions of their researches, instead of the fixed 
and solid results, they are not planting the tree of science, but merely 
sowing a crop of thorns and thistles, which some day may be used for 
their incremation by their rivals the Anthropologists. 
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Metamorphosis of Man and the Lower Animals, By A. db Quatre- 
PAGBS. Translated by Henry Lawson, M.D. Published by 
Hardwicke. 

We can recommend this book to our readers for careful perusaL 

As stated in the author's preface, the present work is a reprint 
with certain additions and modifications of some articles contributed 
in 1855-6 to the Revrie des Deux Mondes, This fact may explain the 
retention of Van Beneden's somewhat arbitrary nomenclatiu-e adopted 
in 1850 to the exclusion of that propounded by Professor Ogilvie. 
The system of the Aberdeen Professor, as set forth in his work on the 
Genetic Cycle, published in 1861, will, we think, be foimd miich more 
simple and suggestive than that of the French savant. 

To prevent disappointment it may be well to mention, that the 
author does not treat of the metamorphosis of man apart from those 
of other mammals. Indeed, so far as the subject of this work is con- 
cerned, man's place among animals is not discussed, but taken as set- 
tled beyond dispute. 

Further, we have to remark, on the statements contained in the 
translator's preface, that " in the present volume M. de Quatrefages 
has brought together all the facts (? facts known) on the subject of 
generation ;" that ther^ are some important facts which are not re- 
ferred to by his author. For instance, the very curious and important 
facts known concerning abortion and double monsters — ^facts bearing 
on the author's theories, are not alluded to. Now, there is always 
too great danger of imscientific readers (for whom the work is confes- 
sedly written) thinking that they have before them all the facts of the 
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case wl^en they are not so fortunate as to have ihem at aE, And 
when a claim of the kind referred to is made under such ciroamstances 
as the present, there is really very little chance of escape fss^m thci 
danger pointed out. 

We have no space for a summary of the contents of the treatise ; 
but we cannot conclude without remarking that there is an important 
chapter on the resemblance of the phenomena of reproduction in 
plants and animals respectively. Many readers will ^o doubt find 
this the most interesting portion of the book. 

The translator has done his work fairly, and has conferred an 
obligation on the reading public of this coimtry by fapUitating th^ir 
access to a valuable treatise on ai;i important subject. 

Gabriel db Mortillet — Les Terramares de Reggiomais, 8vo. Paris ; 

1865. 

This work is devoted to a detailed description of the deposits which 
exist so frequently in the Duchies of Parma and Modena, which con- 
tain ashes, charcoal, bones, pottery, and other himian evidences. 
These lands are termed terramares. They were once considered to be 
the sites of ancient cemeteries, or at least spots chosen for funeral 
sacrifices. But as these remains contain besides human bones those 
of animals which have served for food — ^as the pottery is that in com- 
mon use ; as with the bones and shards there are found portions of 
pavements and walls, hand miUs, ashes, scorioe^ and moulds which 
have been \iaed to cast from, all in bad condition, and unmixed with 
religious objects. Professor Mortillet considers these remains to be 
evidences of the refuse of human dwellings, similar to the kjokken- 
moddings of Denmark or the pileworks of Switzerland. Strobel and 
Pigorini have described the terramares of Parma with great care, and 
their report is incorporated in Cav. Gastaldi's work on thi^^ subject. 
Canestrini has investigated those of Modena ; and the present work is 
devoted to a description of those which are found in the neighbour- 
hood of Reggio. He draws especial attention to the remains which 
have been discovered at Castelnovo di Sotto, which he considers to 
belong to the true stone period, and attempts to correlate in age with 
the specimens obtained from the Swiss lake habitations at Moosseedorf. 
The mcts upon which the inference is drawn appear to us to be very 
slight, and the broad generalisation appears to be arrived at, that the 
pre-historic remains of Northern Italy are evidences of a people 
certainly far superior in civilisation, and probably much later than 
the denizens of the Swiss lake habitations. 

Maltebrun — Annual Address to the Sodete de Geographie de Paris. 

Paris: 1865. 

We cannot but be struck with the contrast which prevails between 
this masterly exposition of the progress of geographical science during 
the year 1864, and the dull rhodomontade which habitually forms the 
staple of the annual addresses to the Royal Greographical Society of 
London. We are also glad to perceive that many of the important 
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diseoveriea whida have been made dxiringthe past year have been made 
by Englishmen, in spite oi the admitted decadence of geographical 
science amongst ns. A few interesting details are given us here on the 
populations of Upper Nubia, as well as some valuable &cts relative to 
the Mdo& of Sakhalien island. ) These once inhabited the whole of the 
island, but. have given place to the Gilanes at its northern extremity. 
The Ainos are short, squat, badly built but powerful men, with eyes 
unlike those of the so-eaUed '^ Mongolian" form^ but set in the head 
like those of Europeafis. They are of a tanned white complexion, and 
the hair which covers the foce and nearly the whole body gives them 
an appearance of savageness which is irreconcilable with the nativet 
goodness and mildness of their dispositk>n. The females draw a blue: 
line around the comers of the mouth.. When a bear is slain, great 
respect is paid to it, as to a divinity, and it is only cut up after prayera 
have been addressed to it ; and its head^ reserved as a talisman, is 
suspended to the rooi of the hut. The fish is also one of the deities 
of the Amos. 



i^oteg anlr ©tierteg. 



With reference to the discussion which took place before the sooiety, 
and in which the use of blood was mentioned {Journal^ vol. iv^ p. xxx), 
let me note that in 1734 a book, was published on this subject, imder 
the title of A Defence of the Inquvry ahotit the LoAvfulness of Eadng 
Blood, by a Prebendaiy of York, 8vo., 1734.— K. R. H. M. 

Mr. E. G. Squier, the weU-known anthropologist, has returned from 
Peru and Bolivia with the results of several years* exploration. These 
he will shortly present to the scientific, world in book-form. 

On the authority of a gentleman whp haa recently returned from 
Brazil and equatorial America, we heac that for a long time past there 
has been a gradiml lowering of the temperature of the gulf stream, 
and this in its turn is aflfecting the climate of the European countries 
who receive the last current of the stream. It would be interesting 
for anthropologists to observe how fetr this statement may be true and 
in what way it may act upon temperament and chamcter. The action 
of terrene phenomena upon the floras and £aunas ot the different 
coimtries is a well-known fact, and there is no reason why man should 
be excluded from a similarly rigorous scientific study. Cosmist. 

" The Anthropological Society is doing good service to the cause of 
justice and humanity in sending out a special commission to Jamaica, 
to inquire into the causes of the late insurrection. Mr. Pritchard, 
the gentleman who has imdertaken this not very easy task, is also a 
man pre-eminently qualified in every way for lie duty* His large 
experience among aboriginal tribes in other parts of the world is tims 
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being made available to the solution of many questions of the utmost 
importance, and the society under whose auspices he goes is at the 
same time showing a commendable desire to be of practical value to 
the community. It has been of the greatest importance that some 
gentleman should proceed to Jamaica who would look at the relations 
between the various races there from a different standpoint to that 
which interested observers might take. It was essential that one 
should go who would institute an investigation without either the pre- 
judices of religious faction or the trammels of Grovemment nomineeism, 
but fairly and impartially, as well as scientifically, to judge things for 
himself and for society. For this purpose we believe that a better 
man than Mr. Pritchard could not have been foimd, and we shall look 
forward with great interest to the report which, in a few months, we 
may expect to receive from him through the agency of the Anthropo- 
logical Society." — Court Circular. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Hereford Natural History, 
Antiquarian, Philosophical Society, the Hereford Journal says, Mr. 
Maclantosh amused the company with sketches of the late meeting of 
the British Association at Birmingham. He spoke of the majority of 
those attending the general committee meeting, though embracing the 
cream of learned socities, as presenting much more ordinary looking 
physiognomies than one might have expected. He, however, excepted 
Lyell, Murchison, and Phillips, and referred to the enormous develop- 
ment of brain presented by the first-mentioned of these philosophers. 
Dr. Lee, of the Hartwell observatory (a gentleman who came out of 
his way on his return from Birmingham to pay Mr. With, of this city, 
a visit), presented a very fine Roman profile. He then enlarged on 
the reception with which the Anthropologists met at the meeting, and 
on the storm their presence created in what otherwise would have been 
a rather dull occasion. He exonerated the Anthropological Society of 
London from believing in the ape origin of man. The Very Rev. the 
Dean then rose to thank the gentlemen who had so kindly entertained 
them. Mr. Havergal's paper was exceedingly interesting and impor- 
tant, and he could not but admire the facility with which Mr. Mackin- 
tosh rendered abstruse subjects simple and entertaining by his sketches 
on the black-board. He (the Dean) did not quite agree with the 
heavy physiognomy attributed by Mr. Mackintosh to some of the 
British Association, imless it might have been caused by circumstances 
connected with the meeting. He personally knew many men of 
science, and had always found them very agreeable companions. Of 
course he did not include those who believed that they were 
descended from the goriUa, for they might weU be accused of appear- 
ing duU. ^ 

The Blacks of Queensland. — Extract of a letter received from 
Queensland, dated "Northampton Downs, Barcoo River, September 
20, 1865 :" — " I will do my best to get some blacks* skulls. I have 
already mentioned it to several fellows, in case they should have any 
accident in that way. I hear they shot two blacks at the next 
station, twenty-five miles off, only a day or two ago, whom they 
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caught killing one of the working bullocks; this is the result of letting 
the blacks be up at a station. They are a most degraded race of beings. 
I cannot possibly regard them as men and brothers ; in fact, I do not 
think they are, although I cannot elucidate the mystery of their 
origin. I heard that one of them had settled the parentage of the 
monkey tribe. I did not know whether the Anthropological Society 
would be interested to know how. The story goes thus : A gentleman 
having a black (native) boy brought up as his servant, took him to 
Melbourne, and while there to the Zoological Gardens, the black 
fellow was struck with astonishment at the cage of monkeys, and 
refused to leave them. His master asked him, *What name, that 
fellow T * Baal mine know,* replied the black fellow ; * mine think it 
black fellow go into um 'possum.' At any rate, the black was by no 
means ashamed of the supposed offspring of his race.'' 

Extract of letter from Professor Antonio Eaimondi, Arequipa,'Nov. 
5th, 1865, to W. BoUaert, Esq. 

** It is now more than two years and a half since I left Lima on my 
researches in the South of the Republic, and as yet I have not quite 
gone over the itinerary I proposed to perform. Nevertheless, the 
end is approaching of my long joumeyings. So about the end of 
January I shall be on my return to Lima. 

"I have written a memoir for the Anthropological Society of 
London ; but although I have had it ready since last year, I do not 
send it forward, because I want to refer to some of my books and 
journals I sent by mistake to Lima some time since. However, on 
my return to the capital, I will send the said memoir to Eiu-ope. 

" If the journeys have been long and painful, I have been compen- 
sated by the discovery of a large portion of new materials for my 
forthcoming work, and for many scientific memoirs, seeing that I have 
travelled over many unvisited regions. You, as one of my old com- 
panions, can easily conceive the quantity of matter I must have col- 
lected in two years and a half, continually on the move, and without 
much time for necessary rest. 

" I now need a little repose, so as to place before the world some- 
tking relative to the regions that have been studied so little. The 
moment I get to Lima, I shall publish a * Memoir of the province 
of Carabaya,' and will forward a copy to the Anthropological Society." 

Mr. BoUaert has also had letters from J. S. Wilson, Esq., from 
Esmeraldas and Quito, informing him that Mr. Wilson has been 
exploring much of the interior, and is preparing some anthropological 
observations for the society. 

Inhabitants op Tientsin. — ^The men of these parts are among the 
largest in the worl^— certainly much larger than the people of Eng- 
land. Although so surrounded with dirt, they appear clean in their 
persons, and were frequently dressed in long robes of white, with white 
trousers, gathered into their ciuiously formed boots and shoes. They 
walked under the rays of a sun unequalled in power, save in the 
north-west provinces of India, with clean shaved heads unprotected 
by any covering. Their tails were formed entirely of their own hair. 
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not as in the south, with a large intermixture line of silk ; nor rea<5h- 
ing, like those of Canton and Hong Kong, to their heds, though far 
handsomer, for I began to understand and appreciate tails. Old 
women were frequently met in tlie streets, and pretty young girls, 
disfigured by the usual deformity. Young woman would run to the 
doors 8uid comers for any sight attracting curiosity. They dress the 
hair, combed off the forehead, decorated with artificial flowers, and 
fastened in masses on the top and at the sides by golden eikewers, 
which appear to be among their most valued and highly-wrought 
ornaments. Not unfrequently their &ces were powdered and rouged. 
Though generally the citizfens are weU dressed and have a comfortable 
look, tliere were many of the most hideous objects. — Travels in China. 

" Four million sermons a year, says Dean Eamsay, are preached in 
Great Britain. What a thought ! and how pregnant with other 
thoughts ! In how many of these sermons, we wonder, is St. Paul's 
opinion taught, to the effect that though faith is a good thing, charity 
is a far better ? Conceive the gigantic listening power of the Britirfi 
mind, that can maintain such a tremendous institution in existence 
from year to year. Consider, again, how many of these sermons 
would be preached if the fairer sex were not allowed to go to church 
or chapel. If congregations were made up of men alone, would any 
sermons be ever preached 1 Again, suppose no persons were allowed 
to go to church in their best clothes, what would be the appearance of 
our churches, both in town and coimtry ? What portion of the female 
sex would find the attractions of a preacher a sufficient counterbalance 
to the annoyance of being compelled to appear in their everyday and 
working habiliments? FiuiJier, supposing that no clergyman or 
minister was permitted to preach against anybody else, would ser- 
mons continue as numerous and as long as they now are 1 Supposing 
no Protestant was suffered to attack the Pope, and no Catholic priest to 
assure his hearers that Protestants will be damned, would sermons 
diminish in quantity as they rose in quahty ? Once more, is there 
any hidden connection between the fact of these four million sermons 
and the ten thousand outcast boys of London ? Are these miserable 
pariahs of the English race in any way the result of this perennial 
flux of talk, and of the * Christian zeal' for the conversion of black 
people which it encourages ? Some of these questions may be purely 
speculative, but surely some of them are to the last degree practical" 
—Fall Mall GazeUe, 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

When Sir Charles Lyell, thirty years ago, published his Principles of 
Geology, a great part of that work was taken up to prove the recent 
appearance of man on this globe, simply on the negative evidence 
that no traces of the human body or of the works of his hands had 
then been found. The learned author has, however, lived to atone 
for his erroneous teaching, and is now one of the most zealous sup- 
porters of the high antiquity of man. To a geologist, there is no 
doubt an attraction in looking at all questions with reference to time, 
tut to the student of mankind — ^the anthropologist — ^time is an 
element of little moment. The students of mankind did not require 
the discovery of worked flints to convince them that man was not 
of recent appearance on this planet. Indeed the logical advocates of 
Monogeny have always been sensible that the chronology proposed by 
Archbishop Ussher, and accepted by the masses of mankind, was 
utterly untenable. 

Since the publication ofLje\\!BAntiquiti/ of Man, in this country, the 
tide has turned with regard to that chronology, and all appear to 
imite in bearing evidence of " extreme antiquity " in every worked 
stone or bone which is turned up from beneath the surface. Men 
now see evidences of antiquity in all directions. The daily news- 
papers continually record the discovery of evidences of great anti- 
quity, based on suppositions which, a few years ago, would have been 
thought profoundly absurd. This is a great change, and we shall 
do well to examine into not only the cause, but also into its rationale, 

I shall have to touch on the following points: 

1. What is the value of the pretended discoveries of evidence of 
man's antiquity, which are based on Archaic Anthropology 1 

* Extracts from a Lecture delivered to the Hastings and St. Leonards 
Philosophical Society, January 31st, 1866. By Dr. James Hunt, President 
A.S.L. 
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2. What are the principles on which our researches shall be con- 
ducted ] ♦ 

In the first place, I must explain that by Archaic Anthropology I 
mean the past history of tntitekihd^ dfi dfeduced from the study of his 
osseous remains or works of industry. There is another wide field of 
research, throwing light on man's history, on which I shall not be 
able to touch to-night ] thiB includes such subjects as mythology 
and traditions, and belongs to an entirely different order of facts to 
those imder our consideration. 

Some six years ago I had the honour of reading a paper to this 
Society, on the " antiquity of* inah aS deduced from the discovery of 
flints from the drift." 

I am sorry to differ from many of my friends who then opposed my 
views, but it still appears to me that these and similar wrought flint 
implements, are the only reliable geological evidences we yet have on 
this subject. Since the time, however, of my former paper, the 
discovery by M. Desnoyers of supposed artificially cut bones, in a 
still older geological deposit, would, if accepted, carry back the anti- 
quity of man to a stiU earlier date than the worked flints found in 
the drift. 

I have said that this is the only really satisfactory geological 
evidence of the extreme high antiquity of man ; that it is the only evi- 
dence which carries back the origin of man more than some hlinareds 
of thousands of years. There are, however, other discoveries which 
help to shew that there was no foimdation for the theory a short 
time since generally held for the recent appearatice of man on the 
earth. 

I have no dogmatic opinions to ofier on this, or indeed on any other 
subject ; all I wish to do is to throw out for your consideration a 
few suggestions, the discussion oi which may assist in elucidating an 
expression of opinion on the question, and result, let us hope, in re- 
moving the somewhat unjust antagonism which arises in minds accus- 
tomed only to one mode of thought, when any deviation from the 
beaten track is but suggested. 

An eminent author was once writing a wcwrk on Iceland, and one of 
his chapters was headedj " On the snakes of Iceland.'* On referring 
to this chapter it contained simply these words : " Thei-e are no 
snakes in Iceland.*' I feel inclined, in treating of the principles 
of Archaic Anthropology, or, as some prefer to call it, of archaeology, 
to follow this example, and say there are no princij)les of this sciehce 
yet in existence. 

^rchseology has not yet been considered a science, although such 
rapid advances are being made every day towards this end, that ere 
long it may be hoped that it will ralik amongst the sciences. It is 
not generally known that archaeology is excluded from the annual 
meetings of the British Association, and at the last meeting Sir 
Eoderick Murchison ofiicially announced that archaeology did not come 
within the range of the objects of the Association. 

Sir Roderick on that occasion remarked that " the British Associa- 
tion had made no change for thirty-four years." Such, howeverj is 
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not the case with the science we are considering, the really scientific 
portion of which is generally known nnder the title of " archaeology/' 
The*rague and unsatisfactory meaning which has been giren to the 
word archaeology, however, has no doubt greatly tended to bring about 
much misconception with regard to this important and highly in- 
teresting branch of science. 

When travelling recently in Scotland, Orkney and Shetland^ I was 
much struck with the imperfect way in which many of the excavations 
have recently been carried on. I must, however, in justice to the 
people of Scotland, say that I believe they are as really scientific in 
their methods as their English brethren. The Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, is a monument of which that country 
may weU feel proud. Even in the Zetland Islands there is a small 
local museum. A few years ago there was one in the Orkney Islands^ 
but from mismanagement it is now unfortunately dispersed. While 
in many of the chief towns of Scotland there are museums of no small 
interest. 

I mention these things because one of the first conditions of the 
success of this science is the collecting and storing together of the 
objects which have been found in different localities. Such museums 
are, however, of no real value unless the specimens are carefully 
labelled, and this is certainly uot the case with some of the museums in 
Scotland. There is, however^ an earnestness and a zeal amongst the 
archaeologists of Scotland^ which bid fair to produce in that coimtry 
a science ci the highest value as illustrating the past history of 
that part of the British dominions. But what now appears to me 
wanting in these researches is some general direction or inspection of 
the researches of the different students. There arfe^ no doubt, great 
difficulties connected with such a plan, but they are perhaps not 
insurmountable. We want unity of action on the part of all students 
who are interested in the past history of man in this country, to aid 
in the endeavour to throw more light on these questions thaiii now 
appeals to be done by independent inquirers. It is generally sup- 
posed that such a supervision would not work satisfactorily, inas- 
much as it may be thought to shew a want of confidence in individual 
workers. Btit such I believe would not to the fact. When in North 
Britain, more than one student asserted his willingness to undertake 
exploration if he were only directed how he should proceed. Scotch- 
men are fully aHve to and sensible of the injury done to science by the 
partial arid incomplete excavations which have been carried on there. 
They now very naturally ask for advice and assistance. Now ought 
it not to be one of the principles of Archaic Anthropology that a veri- 
fication of the facts of different students should take place ? Are we 
not likely to get far better and greater results from a careful com- 
parison of the different classes of antiquities found in various parts of 
this, and indeed of other countries 1 Is it not advisable that isolated 
theories of independent workers should be harmonised with the 
opinions and conclusions of other workers 1 The question also arises, 
would such interference assist the progress of our knowledge of the 

raced of men who formerly inhabited this country 1 

73 
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It may be said that the archaeologist has so many other objects 
than those comprehended in what it is proposed to call archaic anthro- 
pology, that it would not be worth his joining for such an object. 
Such objection, however, I assert to be groundless. Some of the 
more important antiquarian societies of this coimtry are now con- 
vinced that they are much to blame for having so neglected the 
collecting pf ancient crania. They are just now becoming sensible of 
the value of anthropological science, and see that all really scientific 
archaeology is simply a portion of the science of anthropology. 

The question arises, is it the duty of the different societies more or 
less devoted to the past history of mankind, to unite for this object 1 
In France the government undertakes this duty. In England, 
however, our chief scientific societies decline government patronage 
and support. The Geographical Society is nearly the only society 
which obtains any great jml; of its income from the public purse. 
I have no doubt that if the scientific societies of England devoted to 
the past history of man, could fully realise the benefit of such a 
plan, it would be adopted. 

We have not yet sufficiently compared the different discoveries made 
in the various parts of England, with those made in Scotland, Wales, 
or Ireland. We have not even compared sufficiently the larger divi- 
sions and differences existing between the different continents. The 
geologist is obliged to go through considerable training before he is 
enabled to speak on his science, but the archaeologist is too frequently 
entirely untrained to his work, and in making his researches overlooks 
much that is of importance to the student of man, regarding objects of 
antiquity rather as rare specimens than as unerring indices of the 
race who wrought or erected them, and but little considering the 
position in which they may have been discovered, or seeking to read 
from these combined evidences the story of the industrious hands 
that assisted in their construction. The field of Archaic Anthropology 
is very vast. It is nothing less than the history of hxunanity for 
thousands of years, deduced from the traces left of his existence. 
Indeed, so vast is this science, that we are as yet imable to indicate 
the different order of researches which may arise. Great, however, 
as is this branch of science, it is far less extended than that compre- 
hended under the words archaeology. The Professor of Archaeology 
in the University of Cambridge, the Rev. Cardale Babington, has 
recently observed, '* Archaeology concerns itself with the domestic and 
the social, as well as with the religious, the commercial, and the politi- 
cal life of all nations, and of all tribes in the ages that have passed 
away. All that men in ancient times have made and left behind 
them is the subject of our study."* Now what I purpose to include 
under the name of Archaic Anthropology, embraces far less than this, 
but is still an important branch of science. 

Di'. Hunt then briefly touched on the various subjects A^hich constitute 
the science of Archaic Anthropology, in which were included geological 
stratified evidence, peat, underground structures, cromlechs, stone 

* Babington's " Introductory Lecture on Archaeology". Cambridge ; 1865. 
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chambers, Cyclopean architecture, stone circles and monuments, lake 
habitations, tumuli, kitchenmiddens, worked flints and stones, the use of 
copper, gold, bronze, and iron, and the formation of inscriptions. The 
lecturer, in conclusion, made some remarks respecting the care to be 
exercised and the knowledge required by those who undertook investiga- 
tions into the Archaic Anthropology of this country, and gave some in- 
stances where neither this caution nor knowledge had been exercised, 
which had recently come under his observation. He concluded as follows : 
I need hardly say that it is absolutely necessary that Archaic Anthropo- 
logy should be a thoroughly inductive science. The great misfortune 
imder which we are now suffering, is the speculatiofi which has been in- 
troduced into this subject. It has also not been sufficiently realised 
how unsatisfactory it is to take the antiquities of one's country and en- 
deavour to apply the order of stratification or of antiquity to another 
locality. Thus the Scandinavian antiquaries have endeavoured to apply 
the order of succession of metals in their own coimtry to Great Britain, 
and the result has been most unsatisfactory. It does not at aU foUow 
that because the order of succession of stone, bronze, and iron, is quite 
true in Denmark, that it shall be also true in any other part of 
Europe. We must always study the historical remains of any country, 
or of any part of a country, in connexion with race. 

The monuments of Egypt teach us that there has been no percep- 
tible change in some of the races of man during the last 4000 years, 
and although we have traces of different races inhabiting different 
parts of Europe, they do not differ in any essential character from the 
races at present in Europe. Future discoveries may reveal facts on 
which a different conclusion may be based. It is the duty of men of 
science, while announcing the logical deductions of the factsat present 
known, that they shall at the same time always be ready to make 
fresh deductions from any new set of facts which may be discovered. 



ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIAL INNOVATION. 

Practical anthropology can never be ftdly carried out without a 
cordial recognition on the part of society itself. That congeries of 
hidden influences which form the chief machinery acting upon man 
in his social state, is as evidently subject to fixed law as any inorganic 
substances ; our only difficulty being the localisation of phenomena, 
so as inductively to arrive at their causes. To the social state of 
mankind every event of history is necessarily subordinated ; and, 
though the careers of ambitious men sometimes seem to rise above 
the commonweal of nations, and to sway the social conditions of peo- 
ples, yet the influences exerted by such individuals rarely leave any 
mark upon the social state in its integrity. Great grief, sudden 
calamity, the march of armies, or the progress of science, agitates 
the social state but in a momentary way ; and man, the great prob- 
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Jem of the universe, with his complexity of passions and wants, his 
infinite mental superiority m^ frail bodily nature, remains still sub- 
ject to the commonest wants, and ruled by the most animal of pro- 
pensities. 

It is not proposed here to elevate man into the position of a demi- 
god j it is not the object of the writer to talk the jargon of the middle 
agee, and use the terms microcosm and macrocosm > far be it from us 
to discourse learnedly and mystically of objective and subjective. 
Begarding man as a truly complex being, the practical contrast be- 
tween his natural frame and that educated concretion of prejudices 
and errors, termed his character and opinions, becomes a most absorb- 
ing and interesting study. 

Few readers of history, when laying down some records of man's doings 
in a national sense, have not speculated upon the possible future which 
might have arisen, had one link of the chain been otherwise than it was. 
A French philosopher — Voltaire, we think — devoted a dialogue to the 
logical pi'oof of the fact that the death of Henry IV of France by the 
dagger of Ravaillac, was actually caxised by the accidental putting 
forth of the left foot instead of the right of a Brahman, on the banks 
of the Ganges. Yet, lamentable as the death of Henry IV was to 
France, strangely different as might have been the history of that 
country, had that remarkable monarch reahsed his favourite dream 
of every subject being fed upon chicken-broth, it cannot but be 
evident that the world, with its petty cares and every-day sensations, 
went on in the beaten track, and, like the stellar universe, fared for- 
ward without sympathy or change. There is a stolidity in every-day 
existence, over which the sublimest discoveries, the highest aspirations 
of the mind, have no control. This points to some anthropological 
law, working under the surface, of which at the present time we see 
the effects without knowing the principles. 

Our versatile relations on the other side of the Atlantic have in- 
vented, or rather modified into use, an admirable verb, expressive of 
this singular faculty of man. They talk of "to recuperate", and re- 
cuperation is a process in which nationally they have a vast faith. 
There is an unconscious fitness in this phrase, and it may well arrest 
our attention, standing, as we do in our present attitude, near the 
threshold of psychical anthropology. Modem science, guided by the 
principles, though not always using the processes of positivism, has 
banished the metaphysical view of man to a limbo of utter vacuity. 
Early anthropologists formulated their science d, priori, and sought to 
account for man's peculiarities from the mental energies and beliefs 
he exhibited. Modern anthropologists adopt, with a few exceptions, 
the opposite rule, and look at man as a feeding, laughing, and argu- 
mentative animal. But when we come to look at social innovation, 
at the reasons for an elevation of the races into a permanently better 
condition, neither of these views of man appear satisfactory. To say 
nothing — ^for really so much has been said that it is refreshing to 
omit the black draught occasionally — ^to say nothing, therefore, of the 
Negro, it is a matter for earnest contemplation to observe the very 
slow dBvelopment, both historically and socially, of what are admitted 
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by moralists aud bygienists to be the bettei? mental md physical 
states of mankii^d. Progress is a word employed by the flies on the 
wheel of humauity ; aud there is a grim humom' iu the catastrophes 
which occasionally defeat man's objects. It is not proposed to assert 
that any evil divinity prompts the catastrophes so named ; but the 
recognition of a repressive power in the law of human evolution is 
inevitable. 

This repressive power, or this operation of a law of repression, meets 
us on every side; it is political, and meets us on the opposition 
benches of St. Stephen's ; it is religious, and starts up in Puseyism 
(plus Pusey que le Pusey) and Spurgeonism; it is scientific, and 
bristles in the pamphlets of " Parallax", and the paradoxes of De 
Morgan. In the arts, we encounter it iu the inventor who is kept 
down, or the discoverer who cannot formulate words to describe his 
invention. Go a stop lower, and even the "fast" man, an interesting 
genus %ding away and being superseded by the pale and superficial 
scorbutic youth with blue spectacles — even the "fast" man, with col- 
loquial brevity, says "there's a screw loose," 

It may be urg^d on the part of the reader, that the preceding 
paragraph is hardly fitted for the pages of a magazine devoted to 
scientific purposes ; but it is a fair question to put in reply, whether, 
on looking at anthropology in its practical efiects upon man, we have 
any right to omit the consideration of the smallest element of society? 
The meanest insect that crawls forms an integral part of the science 
of entomology ; and the meanest and most (apparently) foolish man 
is an element in applied anthropology. 

Our object, however, was rather to draw attention to the fact of 
the wide-spread discontent socially existing. Panaceas of every kind, 
like cigar-Ughts at a railway station, are proffered by political pedlars 
on every hand ; while the broad open daylight of true science is dis- 
regarded. The materials at hand, the institutions amongst which we 
live, are all amply fitted for healthful purposes. It is only the general 
disinclination for exertion that prevents their happy application to 
the problems of social life. Perhaps the highest proof of human ad- 
vancement consists in the self-confession every man makes to himself 
of a higher law— his ideal, sacred beyond everything — that which 
would be debased by the formalism of a profession of faith ; in fact, 
the unveiled Isis. 

Here, then, abstracted from the duU and useless hulls of ritualism, 
may- we hope to find the true key to psychical anthropology, to that 
division of our science which is the most important for the purposes 
of general conciliation. Unless the great mass of our fellow-citizens 
ean be stirred into an acknowledgment of the existence of this innate 
and "recuperative" faculty — call it hope, shame, conscience, confidence, 
what you will — ^we can never expect to found a practical social science, 
an application of anthropology which shall be at once merciful and just, 
intelligible and active. 

Wh^t, then, it may be asked, should be the first step to a recogni- 
tion of the necessity for the establishment of a social science not 
foimded upon metaphysical appreciations of man's nature ? It should 
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consist in the postnlation of facts, and an immediate .process of triaL 
The cardinal principle of social existence is implied, after all, in the 
admission that circumstances make men. The Egyptian king, who 
taught the infants the language of goats, subjected the objects of his 
experiment to circumstances, and did not pause to consider what he 
was doing. The same application of time and capital might have 
made the children good average citizens, seeing clearly their position 
in the world, and forming no medium for the realisation of that ab- 
straction — a imiversal language. Once agreed that circumstances 
form men, we can proceed to a satisfactory amelioration of those cir- 
cimistances, and a distribution of professions according to fitness and 
taste. 

That great social innovator Fourier, was not far wrong in pointing out 
his principle of attraction towards employments. Of course it is need- 
less to refer, except in the way of apology, to the existence of a 
numerous class of impalatable employments ; yet even these, distri- 
buted among intelligent men, might prove less distasteful than the 
dirt throwing we sometimes see. 

There is one curious fact in reference to social innovation, and that 
is, that the reformers have never discriminated between political and 
social conditions ; yet they admit, by the very fact of legislatiouj that 
it is impossible to legislate for the individual. In the time of Nero, 
that interesting emperor granted to a Greek philosopher one of the 
cities of Magna Graecia, in order that he might test the experiment of 
a republic according to the principles of Plato. The obscure scholiast 
whence the statement is taken, reports nothing as to the result of the 
experiment. Plato proposed the abolition of almost all poetry, as 
pernicious to the social state; and yet, anthropologically speaking, 
what is more potent than ballad literature and traditionary epics? 
Even in our own age, amidst the squalor and factitious splendour of 
the respective regions of Seven Dials and Kensington Palace Gardens, 
thjB ballad holds its own ; and no political legislation has entirely put 
down the wandering organ-man. And what is this love of music, 
this feeling of tune, but an inherent recognition of that inner "recu- 
perative" principle which, despite his own will, accompanies man from 
adolescence to the grave 1 There is a firmness in man, independent 
of all forms of government, a will to enact, a purpose to attain ; and 
our social philosophers, buried in statistics and ct priori schemes, omit 
the consideration of this important element. 

One of the most curious social problems in existence, is the due 
appreciation of the gravity of offences. How to apportion punishment 
is, indeed, a topic of mighty importance ! If Jack get a whipping for 
stealing a hatful of apples, do the stripes deter Bill from the enter- 
prise 1 No ; practice teaches us the contrary. And in a more grave 
instance, public executions for murder are followed by murders in an 
increasing i*atio. Hitherto the writer has kept in view the higher law 
governing man's being, and the sudden introduction of murder may 
appear strange. Yet it is not so. No truth is without its shadow ; 
an obverse implies a reverse of some kind. And, while taking in a 
general way a cheerful view of this innate psychological characteristic 
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of man, we must not forget that, acting according to the laws of its 
being, it will as readily do evil as good. The eternal controversies of 
the Platonists and Neo-Platonists as to to kuXov and to a^aOov, might 
have been ended, had anthropology evidenced the passionless charac- 
ter of human emotion — ^the law of human chai^acter which provokes 
the strangest vagaries in the same person. 

It was more for the purpose of indicating this primary principle in 
man as a useful centre for the consideration of anthropologists, that 
we have brought it forward. Psychical anthropology, when applied 
to practical purposes, must come to every home; the passions of 
children, the enthusiasm of youth, the fitful despair of advanced age, 
and the steady glow of a hopeful intellect, steeled from youth to a 
patience of "the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune" — aU these 
may be diagnosed and classified by the practical anthropologist with 
great advantage. His diagnosis will thus contribute to a knowledge 
of race-character, and pave the way to a better future state. 



KENAN'S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 

An important work has recently been published in Paris, the fitting 
sequel to the Vie de Jesus of the same illustrious author. It is the 
duty of anthropologists, while the din of theological bewilderment is 
passing over their heads, to attempt to discover whether any true 
lessons can be derived from the perusal of this work, and in what 
way the problems, which M. Benaji so often suggests, can, when 
solved, produce certain results, not merely on historical, but on 
general anthropology. These questions can only be solved by refer- 
ence to the few passages which M. Eenan devotes to the science of 
man. With theological disquisition, considered quoad hoc, we can 
have little to do ; on the bearings of the present work, in an anthro- 
logical aspect, we might have much to observe, if space permitted 
us. For when that early conflict of Shemitic schools of thought, 
amongst each other, which is called the period of the Apostolic Fathers, 
took place, changes arose in the social and religious state of mankind, 
which are well worthy of the attention of the thoughtful anthropo- 
logist. In a paper which the President of the Anthropological Society 
read before the British Association at Newcastle, in 1863, it was 
justly said that he gave, as a first principle of anthropological classifica- 
tion, a far higher value to religion, and to art, than to language. 
" It was possible to change the language of a race ; but apparently 
impossible to change either their religion or their innate ideas of art.'* 
Apart from the superficial and arrogant theories of Bumouf, we are 
not aware that anthropologists have ever been so distinctly placed 
l^fore the great religious enigma, as they are now by the publication 
of M, Kenan's work. M. Renan certainly brings to bear extensive 
knowledge of the history of the Shemitic nations, as well as an autho- 
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ritative acquaintance with their languages, which it would be well if 
his assailants could either imitate or equal. 

We have been a little amused when those students, whose solitary 
fortifications in Biblical criticism, may rest on the foundation of 
Clarke's Commentary oil the Bible, or some other dust-heap of the 
eighteenth century, argue moot problems of Shemitic lore with en- 
quirers whose duty it may have been to be in some slight degree 
acquainted with modem knowledge. Of course, intolerance in these 
matters is precisely in the ratio of absolute ignorance of the subjects 
discussed. Those who consider that M. Benan is a " German philoso- 
pher," and consequently bad, may rest in the blissful thought that 
they are unacquainted with either French or German philosophy, and 
might, if they cared, further console themselves with the thought that 
" moral responsibility " may not be always exacted from the micro- 
eephale. We will let M. Henan, however, speak for himself 

" Certainly, the formation of Christianity is the greatest feet in the 
religious history of the world. But it is not, for all that, a miracle. 
Buddliism and Babism have had martyrs as numerous, as exalted, and 
as resigned as those of Christianism. The miracles of the foundation 
of Islamism ai'o of an entirely different nature, and I avow that they 
affect me little. It ought, nevertheless, to be remarked, that the Moslem 
teachers give, with regard to the establishment of Islamism, its diflPusion 
like a train of fire, its rapid conquests, and the strength which endues it 
everywhere with such a powerful sway, the same arguments which Chris- 
tian apologists make with regard to the establishment of Christianity, 
and in which they pretend the hand of God is clearly visible. Let us 
grant, then, if they wish it, that the foundation of Christianity is a unique 
fact. Another absolutely unique fact is presented by Hellenism, under- 
standing by this word the ideal .of perfection in literature, art, and 
philosopliy, which Greece realised. Greek art surpasses all other art, 
as much as Christianity surpasses all other religions, and the Acro- 
polis of Athens, a collection of great works, by the side of which all 
others are but unfortunate bungles, or more or less successful imita- 
tions, is perhaps that which in its kind more than others defies com- 
parison. Hellenism, in other words, is as much a prodigy of beauty, 
as Christianism is a prodigy of holiness. A unique event is not 
necessarily a miracle. God has various degrees in everything which is 
beautiful, good, and true. But it is never in a manifestation so ex- 
clusive in nature, that the breath of God in a religion or philosophy 
ought to be considered as a privilege or as an exception." (Page 51, 
Preface.) 

We hav« been struck, when reading the above passage, not merely 
with the objective relations which Christianity, «. ^., may bear towards 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism, but with the actual subjective ques- 
tion which arises, "What is Christianity f' Here, of course, there 
may be many answers. The orthodox will respond according to their 
belief The reader of Saisset will say that Christianity is a form of 
Neo-Platonism, and that Alexandrine philosophy welded what had 
been established centuries before the advent of Christ ; while those 
who are wholly unacquainted with the spirit of Shemitic thought, 
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will say, ^' Oh, Cl^istiamty is si^iply Paulism j P^-ul vas the founder 
of Christiaiuty ; the Jews were very good men, no doubt, yet it is to 
S. Paul that the real formative force of Christianity is due." This 
represents much of the popular belief, and we are glad that one gifted 
with the learning of M. Kenan has utterly annihilated this vulgar 
misconception. Compared even with S. Barnabas, Paul falls into a 
subordinate phase in his work. The '- Apostle of the Gentiles " may 
certiiinly be accorded much honour, but we must recollect that no 
supremacy was accorded to him amongst the apostles. We must 
therefore take the manifestations of early Christianity, either accord- 
ing to the orthodox belief, or as M. Renan has described them ; we 
piust watch them throughout the period described in the Acts of the 
Apostles, a narrative which is of the highest anthropological impor- 
tance, inasmuch as in its pages is narrated the transference of the 
seat of ecclesiastical government of the early Cliristians from Jerusalem, 
the centre of Shemitic life, to Rome, the centre of Hellenic and Latin 
intellect and devotion. Jmisdiction has since rested where the early 
Christian advocates sought for a haven of refuge, 

Shemitism, like many other psychological manifestations, polarises. 
Any one who regards a lake whose surface is rippled by the waves, 
will notice the greater purity of the water in the centre, at the same 
time that a few rapid and forcible strokes will impel him to plunge 
far away from the latent scum which infests the edges of the pond, 
produced by dirt which can go no further, and will remain self -polluting 
for years to come. Confined as Shemitism is to a limited geographical 
zone, stretching from Canaan to Caledonia in a north-westerly, fron^ 
Canaan to Beloochistan in a easterly direction, it naturally finds its 
best elements diffused near the centre of its geograpliical area, its 
worst at the edges, where it becomes in contact with Odin-worship on 
the one hand, and Buddhism on the other. The Shemitism, for ex- 
ample, with which Scotland has been inoculated through mistaken 
ideas as to the value of the Scriptures, has executed a far more baneful 
influence over the world's history than the Shemitism of ancient Israel. 
The ancient faith had a beautiful tradition; the modem belief has 
neither use nor beauty. Beyond the Tweed, and even in some parts 
of England, the Bible, it is true, may ghtter in a showy binding on 
the bookshelf, but the Baal-fire on St. John's Eve shines far more 
brightly on the hill. Centuries of Shemitic influences have failed 
to change the essential nature of the religious creed. An imperfect 
Christianity extends its deleterious influence over England, Scotland, 
Scandinavia, and Northern Germany, but the feeble nature of its organ- 
isation and the vagueness of its tenets, precludes any complete extir- 
pation of the ancient faiths. We are, in many parts of England, as 
essentially Pagan as ever. Our little children, who learn mutilated 
fragments of Norse mythology from their nurses, learn too soon to 
place the heroes of Bibhcal and nursery legend on the same pedestal. 
To them the essential evidence of the existence of the one is as good 
as the proof their teacher is likely to afford them of the other. Both 
alike are debased. And this tendency which Christian teachers so often 
share with the infant nurse, this baby-jumping school (rf religio^U 
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plentifully produces the popular teacher of diluted theology. It is, 
however, intensely popular ; it can be made even lucrative. So long 
as men are found whose metier it is to 

''Make matters pleasant with a hell disguised. 
And hawk about a Gospel compromised." 

so long as the passions and vices of the masses are sedulously preached 
down to, so long will the essential race-characters of religion be ob- 
scured. When people will see that it is by a careful study of race 
alone that any true knowledge of the distribution of religion over the 
world can be effected ; then, if ever, the so-called " evangelisation " 
of mankind will take place. Still we must not forget that the Founder 
of Christianity did not say, " Go ye, preach to all nations, and sell 
them ninepenny Bibles," and imtil the missionaries who may be sent 
from Northern Europe do their appointed duty, we are scarcely en- 
titled to blame Christianity for a failure which is probably due to 
intense ignorance of comparative anthropology. 

The candid inquirer who reads the geographical account of the 
nations whence the crowd of disciples gathered together on the day of 
Pentecost were derived, must be struck with the small space which all 
the racial elements described define when dotted on the map. We 
have Parthians, Modes, Elamites, Mesopotamians,Cappadocians, natives 
of Pontus, Phrygians, Pamphylians, Egyptians, Libyans from the vici- 
nity of Cyrene, Jews, proselytes, Cretes, and Arabians, mentioned in 
the second chapter of the Acts. Three distinct elements are here re- 
cognisable. First come the old Zoroastrine elements of northern 
and middle Persia, whose magian representatives were the first to 
recognise the divine nature of the Son of God. Next we have Hellenic 
elements from Cappadocia, Pontus, Phrygia, Pamphylia, and Crete. 
The Shemitic race is typified by the Mesopotamian, the Egyptian, the 
Libyan, the Arabian, the Jew, and the proselyte. The latter element 
affords, doubtless, a source of confusion. Much Hellenic blood doubt- 
less existed among the proselytes, yet, on the whole, they may fairly 
be classified as Shemites. Another little thing strikes us. There is 
no Nigritian element in the whole category. The Egyptians play the 
important part, to which the importance and antiquity of their ancient 
faith entitled them ; the denizens of the parts of Libya, about Cyrene, 
sent forth their converts. No Negro race, however, is represented ; 
and the significant silence of the early Apostles, and Apostolic Fathers, 
respecting these races, is at least suggestive. We are not aware of any 
definite or unmistakeable allusion to the Negro in the New Testament. 
The "Ethiopian" eunuch who served Candace was probably either a 
Nubian or an Abyssinian. Negro queens have never sent messengers 
having charge of treasure, to worship at Jerusalem. The head waters 
of the Nile have always formed a nucleus of a kind of debased Shemi- 
tism. Whatever effects the baptism by S. Philip of this Ethiopian 
eunuch (admittedly an individual of high social position) may have 
produced, it is positively certain, that the " evangelisation " of the 
true Negro races is as far off now as in the days when the Apostles 
first went forth. If, just for the sake of argument, we accept the 
traditions which were current during the early times of Christianity 
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respecting the fates of the Apostles, we find it is true, that we are 
told that S. Mark taught in Libya for some time, and attempted to 
engraft Christianity on the Berbers of that district, yet the more coolly 
we look at the matter, the stronger' the probability arises that the 
word Libya here is to be used in its restricted sense. There is not the 
slightest evidence that a single early Christian missionary ever went 
amongst Negro races. We can only accept this fact as proving one 
of two things. Either they were not sent to the Negro races, and the 
"all nations" whom they were ordered to teach were limited westerly 
by the Desert of Sahara, or else that discretion and great mental 
power which the most active opponent of Christianity must admit the 
Apostles possessed, led them not to sow seed by the wayside, where the 
fowls of the air would soon destroy it. A supernatural or a rationalist 
exegesis may here be advocated, according to the bias of the inquirer. 

But the most significant part of the second chapter of the Acts to 
an anthropologist, is the entire absence of all reference to the Bud- 
dhist elements of religion. It appears strange that the vast and 
manifold forms of faith which, at a very early period of the earth's 
history, overspread China, India, and a large part of Central Asia, 
should not find representatives when the evangelisation of the whole 
world was at stake. Admitting, even as a hypothesis, that Buddhist 
elements may have existed amongst the Parthians, the absence of the 
larger Buddhist types is significant, and remains so, the more we con- 
sider the enormous geographical extent which is covered by Buddhist 
devotees. And if we cast our ey^s northwards, and survey the vast 
plains of Alia, Bactria, and Sogdiana, watered by the Oxus and Jax- 
artes, recollecting, as we must, that many communications have always 
existed between these lands and Shemitic territories, the enigma 
becomes complex. Certainly, the Christian religion, neither in the 
time of the Apostles, nor at present, has spread in a north-easterly 
direction. 

Shemitic, Hellenic, and Magian elements wafted the banner of 
Christianity across Western Europe. These, and these alone, confiprise 
the synthesis termed the Christian religion. This would be incom- 
plete without the civiUsing and ennobling elements of Hellenism ; its 
philosophy would be shallow and incomprehensible without the deep 
thought of Magianism ; while it is to Shemite tradition and Shemite 
activity that its success can be traced. We see in the faith of Islam, 
Shemitism without the Hellenic influence. The conquest of Spain by 
Moors, and its occupation for centuries, has led to much Shemite 
tradition being preserved therein. When we see how great has been 
the influence of Mohammedan civilisation in Spain, the mind cannot 
but speculate as to what must have been the resiilt if Italy had been also 
conquered by a Moslem population. We should have had a far greater 
proportion of Pagan usages amongst the Italian population than we 
now have ; while Christianity, paralysed in Italy at the central gangUon 
of its nervous system, would have shrunk to the efiete and etiolated 
state presented by the branches of the Eastern Church, To those 
who are disposed to look with gratification on the past, or hope for 
the future, a calm examination of these topics will indeed be sugges* 
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tire. They will learn sooner or later that it is bjthe light of atithro- 
pology that all these things can be judged. The most dist)assionate 
inquirers are pi*ej)ared to adhiit inuch that maj be at Twiailce with 
the popular sentiments ; we liv5 in a timd when it is hazardous to 
predict the religion of the future. The fanatic of one school may 
deny the influence of race ; yet the theological student ought to re- 
member that it is in the writings of the greatest modem divine, as 
well as one of the world's most honest thinkers — Johh Henry Newman 
— ^that a plea is put in for the recognition of racenoharacter in i*eligion, 
which theologians would do well to consider. That the same beliefs^ 
or the same practices, would be possible in Italy and in England, can 
scarcely be conceived, unless the existing population of either country 
were to be completely extirt)ated. Aithropological principles will 
ultimately be a guide before which those unfortunate combinations of 
evil-minded or illiterate men, termed "Anglo-Continental" or "Church 
Missionary'* Societies, will "pale their inefFeotual fires." The pro- 
gress of Comparative Anthropology will tend to create a test by 
which all thfe differences which noi^ exist, may be classified with as 
much exactitude as the nosologist classifies disease. To suggest a 
remedy is quite another thing. 
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General, — The position you are Called upon to fill as chief of the 
Freedmen's Bureau is one of the most responsible and difficult that 
has ever fallen to the lot of any human being, and for your guidance yoU 
will require all the light of the past and the present. There is evetl 
good reason to fear that you have problems to solve which are beyond 
the sagacity of man* Unfortunately, you are the l^epresentativfe of a 
party (I mean the Abolition or Republican party of the North) who, 
in the language of Mr. Seward, have been " educated from childhood 
to hate slavery ! " The idea of slavery to you is an abstraction ^ and 
you approach the subject of negro slavery with all the prejudices o£ 
education, and I fear that your mind, however honest your iutehtions^ 
cannot be brought to see the real practical difficulties that confroUt you. 

Slavery has existed in all agesj and even negro slavery was common 
in Egypt 5,000 years ago, and has existed there ever since j- but in 
the United States for the first time has negro slatery formed the 
basis of the institutions of a great nation and the groundwork of a 
peculiar civilisation^ Negro slaves in Egypt, both ancient and modem, 
were rather articles of luxiuy — ^like parrots and monkeys — ^while the 
true labouring population^ the tillers of the soil, were the fellahs, 
or native Egyptian population^ that never Were black. This, then, is 

* "We have heen favoured with a copy of the fbllowiiig letter, addressed 
by the greatest living anthropologist of America, to Major-G^enSral O. 0. 
Howardj Superintendent of the Freedmen's Bureau^ 
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not a mere abstract question of liberty or slavei*y ; an entirely new 
qiiestion (Jomee befbt^ you, rie., that of wlces, and it remains to be Seen 
whether your party has not raised a storm that will Ifeare uothing 
but deVaStatioU behind it* 

When I complained, In a conversation with you, that you had sud- 
denly, without looking to consequences, liberated 4,000,000 of ne- 
gi-oes, and instead of shouldering the burthen yourselves, now call 
upon us in the bankrupt, devastated condition of the South, to educate 
them and provide for ihe thousands of coloured people that you have 
pauperised^ you replied that all this was the " work of God ! " Now, 
General, I must very respectfully differ from you on this point. I 
cannot consent to hold God responsible for what we conceive to be 
the bad acts of any political or religious party, llie so-called " Lord 
John" Van Buren, on the other hand, thinks that God has taken 
from this world three whig presidents — among whom is President 
Lincoln — ^to make way for the reign of three democratic vice-presi- 
dents, and the triumph of democratic principles. Others, no doubt, 
think that thousands of negroes are dying under your rigime by the 
will of God ; and the government officials, who are robbing our 
people of their cotton, look upon the war, doubtless, as a special in- 
terposition of Providence in their behalf. Whatever the intentions of 
the Freedmen's Bureau may be, it so far has certainly done far more 
harm than good by sowing seeds of discord between the whites and 
blacks, unfavourable to the future of both races. We must, therefore. 
Wait for better fruits before we can accept your mission as a Divine 
one. 

The Rev. Dr. Dabney, of Virginia, has addressed you a very re- 
spectful letter, in which many of the difficulties you have to contend 
with are presented with a force rarely equalled. In that communica- 
tion he treats of the coloured population simply as a simple-minded, 
uneducated class, ignorant of their wants, without any allusion to the 
diflterence of race and consequent difference in capacity for moral and 
intellectual development. My object is to supply this omission, and 
to show you from a different stand-point difficulties quite as embar- 
rassing and more permanent than even those to which he has called 
your attention. ' I propose to show from the physical and civil history 
of the negro, race, that it is now, wherever found, just what it was 
5,000 years ago. Of the question of original unity or diversity of 
races I shall say nothing; my intention is to deal with the negro 
race dS it Is, and to inquire what position Providence has assigned it 
in the affairs of our World. The future can only be judged by light 
dTAMrn froUi the history of the past, and we ask if there is any reason 
to eipect the next one hundred^ or oUe thousand years, will bring 
tibout fik radical change in this race. Which the last five thousand have 
not been able to effect 1 What good results to this race can you an- 
ticipate froni eniancipation and education when you reflect on the 
condition of half ^ million of fVee negroes in this country before the 
war — on the donditlon of those in the West Indies^ as well as those in 
AfHca — Where this race has had all the opportunities of other races 
for taking up the line of march in the gt*eat work of civilisation. 
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You will recollect that, in my short interview with you in Mobile, 
I surprised you by saying that your Freedmen's Bureau was the 
most mischievous institution ever established in this country, both 
from the demoralisation it entails on the blacks and the antagonism 
it has produced between the races. Four millions of coloured popu- * 
lation are suddenly turned loose upon us — ^a population ignorant, im- 
provident, and vicious — a large portion of whom are destined to pau- 
perism, and then you tell us coolly that we are greatly mistaken if 
we suppose that we are not to educate and support them ! Now is 
there not a^ dictation in this which might well offend a people who 
have any self-respect ; and is there not injustice in thus throwing a 
burden which you have created upon our shoulders, exhausted in re- 
som'ces as we are by the ravages of a war which you have waged 
against us ? By what moral right do you impose such terms on ns 1 

Soon after the fall of Mobile, your bureau took forcible possession 
of our medical coUege and transformed it into a negro school — a 
State institution which had cost upwards of one hun(&ed thousand 
dollars, and in many respects the best appointed medical school on 
the continent. In spite of our remonstrances for six months, you 
BtiU hold possession, with the museum, laboratory, and building all 
going to destruction. You seem greatly grieved at the thought of 
turning your black pupils out from such elegant quarters, to make 
way for the rightful owners, and the white students for whom the 
State intended it. 

This is another instance of the assumption of power and spirit of 
dictation which is so galling to us, and, therefore, so destructive to 
your power of doing good. There are many others. 

In my professional roimd every day I hear complaints that the 
negroes will not work at any price. They are huddled together in 
shanties ai-ound the town, stealing, burning fences for fuel, dying of 
disease and want, and yet you cannot get a cook or washerwoman at 
twenty dollars a month. The trouble is only beginning, and to a 
great extent it is the work of your bureau, to whom the negroes have 
looked for protection and support. I admit that your bureau has 
done some good, and desires to do more, but it has been far more an 
instrument for evil than good. If the black troops had been promptly 
removed, and your bureau with them, the relations between the two 
races would have been much sooner and better regulated. There 
would, doubtless, have been some insubordination among the blacks, 
and a few would have been shot and hung, but not a tenth part 
would have been sacrificed that have been and will be under your 
regime. If the outside pressure had been taken off, the labour ques- 
tion, I repeat, by the law of necessity, would have been in better con- 
dition than it now is, and in rapid progress towards such regulation 
as negro labour admits of. 

You remarked to me, among other things, that you had never 
seen a people more anxious for education than the " people of Ala- 
bama." There was something in your manner that struck me, and I 
asked you if you meant by "the people of Alabama" "the negroes of 
Alabama." You hesitated, and replied, "I said the people of Ala- 
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bama." I rejoined, "Let me understand you; do you mean by the 
people of Alabama the freedmen of Alabama ?" To which you replied, 
"I do." 

Now, General, when you take forcible possession of our Medical 
College, of which we have been justly proud, and pervert it to the 
purpose of a negro school, and then coolly call the negroes of Alabama 
"the people" of the State, you insult us, and your bureau cannot ex- 
pect to effect your purposes in any Southern State, unless you hold us 
as conquered provinces, and with the bayonet pointed at our breasts. 

I beg you not to misunderstand me, for I allude to all this with 
regret, merely to show you the ground you stand on. No one has 
more kindly feeling for the blacks than I have, or is more disposed to 
use every effort to better their condition ; but when it comes to forcing 
them into a false position, or to elevating them above our own people, 
as seems to be your policy, you must permit me to warn you against 
the ill-feeling you are producing among the whites, and the unfortimate 
effects which must result to the weaker race. History proves, indis- 
putably, that a superior and inferior race cannot live together practi- 
cally on any other terms than that of master and slave, and that the 
inferior race, like the Indians, must be expelled or exterminated. In 
every climate where the white man can live and prosper, he drives all 
others before him. The history of the Chinese in CaHfomia is adding 
another melancholy example to the many which have gone before of 
the inequality of races. 

To my mind, every people have a right of freedom who know how 
to use it, and I have never hesitated to say, and to print the declaration 
that I was at heart an emancipationist, but have opposed the emanci- 
pation of the blacks in the United States upon the groimd that all 
experiments of abolitionists heretofore had utterly failed to improve 
the condition of the blacks, and resulted in their gradual extermina- 
tion. I have shrunk from the horrors which have been predicted, and 
which are now staring you in the face. I preferred to wait till Provi- 
dence, in His wisdom, should point out some scheme by which eman- 
cipation could be himianely effected. But if the Almighty, through 
the black republican party, takes the responsibility and exonerates me, 
I rejoice that the day has come. I am opposed to the slave-trade, 
opposed to the coolie system, and desire to see this a nation of white 
men, whatever may be the difficulties on the question of labour. Slavery, 
though it has had its use in developing the agricultural resoiu*ces of 
the south, was becoming a great and growing evil. The four millions 
of negroes in this country have had no more to do with the intellectual 
development of the coimtry than mules and ploughs, and we shall ad- 
vance in real power with tenfold speed when you substitute four mil- 
lions of progressive population in their stead. 

The whole organisation of our social system is soon to be changed ; 
education will be improved and diffused ; labour wiU become honourable ; 
the mechanic arts will be introduced ; agriculture itself will be greatly 
improved; in short, all that constitutes power and greatness in a 
nation. TTie history of the negro race is simply a page of natural 
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biltory — it haa no iatellectuaj hi^tovjf, beioau^ Go4 1^ aot endwij^ 
it with the faculties necessary to preserve written recQirds. 

What has been thus far said was intended merely as preliminary to 
the main topic of discussion, and has l^d me much farther than anti- 
cipated. 

- Your great object, as I un4erstand it, is to elevate the negro above 
the condition from which you* have removed hun, and to place him in 
eyery respect upon a full equality with the whites. 

The first question, then, to be settled is, the capacity of the negro 
for self government. 1$ he capable of taking any part in the march 
of civilisation beyond that of a mere " hewer of wood and draww <rf 
water '"? Does his history afford proof that his intellect is susceptible 
of any really useful development? These are questions whid>. his 
past record certainly answers in the negative. 

The Duke of Wellington remarked th^.t it was a great mistake to 
" educate a man beyond his capacity," as it only makes him less 
contented aad more piischievous to society. Yet, with all its risks, 
education must be disseminated as widely as possible in our race, 
because we have no means, ct prioriy of determining the gr^ of 
intellect of individuals. Every man who reads history wiU agree, 
that a very large proporticm of the white population of this and 
other countries are wholly unfit to vote understandingly on the 
affairs of the nation, to say nothing of bribery and corruption in the 
lower classes. With regard to the negro race, however, there can bo 
little ground for dispute, as not a single full-blooded negro has ever 
made a name worthy of being remembered, and in oin* Southern 
States, at least, the best educated have been the most vicious. The 
polonred preachers particularly, as a dass, are the worst Qiti»ens we 
have. Two of them in the lasit week have cowe under the penslr 
ties of the law in Mobile. One, the Kev. Ferdinand Smith, ^m 
been sent to the penitentiary for ten years for stealing; m^ the 
other, Samuel GaiUiard, of notorious character, was shot dead by a 
United States soldier for resisting the law/ As a class the negroes 
who cannot read and write are more moral, more pious, more honest, 
and more useful members of society than those who have reoei^d 
education. Like the Indians, they learn aU the vices of the whites 
without their virtues. A little knowle4ge is a dangerous thing; 
"drink deep or taste not," is an old maxim, and l^e negro has 
neither the thirst nor the capacity for much of this kind of dniik. 
All the education the missionaries have been able to instil into the 
native Africans has not been enough to do them inncb harm, even in 
Liberia. But these you will say are mere bald assertions, and we 
shall therefore go on to inquiry into the past history erf the neg^o, and 
see how far facts will sustain the grounds take^^. 

We have abundant material for following up the dark histoid of 
the negro through the stream of time for several thousand years, 
unillumined as it is by a single ray of light from bis own r^owia, 

* T^e accounts now coming in from the insurrection of Jamaica also 
allow that the coloured preachers are the prime movers of iEull the tvonbles 
and barbarities. 
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and we shall show that the same physical aud intellectual character- 
istics have marked him from the earhest antiquity to the preset 
day. No naturaUst can now be found to contend that through this 
long period of time any causes have existed to transform one type of 
man into another — as the white man into a negro, or vice versd. 

The reader has only to turn to the great works of Champolliou, 
Rooellini, and Lepsius (to say nothing of many others), on the ancient 
mcoiuments of Egypt, published by the French, Tuscan, and Prussian 
Governments, to be satisfied of the truth of those assertions. There 
you behold, copied from the tombs, temples, and other monuments, 
the Hfe-hke portraits of all the races that lived around the Mediter- 
ranean four thousand years ago, and antedating the epochs of Moses, 
Abraham, and Joseph, and even Archbishop Ussher's date of the 
Deluge. There are depicted the portraits of negroes literally by 
thousands, as labourers, slaves, traders, etc., with their black skins, 
woolly heads, peculiar featiu'es, etc., as distinctly as if they were 
drawn firom life but yesterday. Not only have we on the monuments 
the faithful portraits, but we have the mummied bodies, ftom the 
catacombs, contemporary with the drawings. Side by side with the 
negroes we have equally well depicted the native Egyptians, the 
Abyssinians, the Nubians, the Berbers, the Arabs, the Jews, Assyrians, 
Persians, and Mongols that stiU inhabit siurounding countries, thus 
proving the permanency of all human types when not disturbed by 
miracles or intermixtures. Of the antiquity, then, of the negro race 
there can be no doubt — ^nor can there be a doubt with regard to the 
permanence of his type; for more than a century past the blacks 
have been torn from their native land and scattered in America 
through a wide range of latitude, and still no change has been pro- 
duced in the colour of their skins, the form of their heads, or their 
grade of intellect, although there is a law well known to naturalists 
that very few generations produce all the changes of any importance 
that change of climate can produce.* 

The permanence of his intellectual peculiarities is not less certain 
than that of the physical. For many thousand years he has had the 
greater part of an immense continent to himself, with fertile soil, con- 
genial climate, and all the facilities that other races have had for civi- 
lising himself, and why has he remained stationary? From the Great 
Desert to the Cape of Good Hope (the land of the true negro), not a 
vestige of civilisation is to be found — no remains of art — no ruined 
temples and cities — no relic of science or literature ; and no negro 
has ever invented even a rude alphabet ! His intellect for four 
thousand years has been as dark as his skin, and aU attempts in and 
out of Africa have failed to enlighten or develop it beyond the grade 
for which the Creator intended it. The httle show of progress made 
by Mandingoes, Joloflfe, and other black tribes of the north is attribu- 

» It is true that Lamarck, Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, Darwin, and other 
natnralistJB have contended for the gradual change or development of organic 
forms from physical causes, yet even this school require millions of years for 
their theory, ancl would not controvert the facts and deduction I have laid 
down. 
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table to the Mohammedan religion, and the infiltration of Arab and 
other foreign blood and arts. 

Sir Charles Lyell, who opposed me strongly but a few years ago on 
this point of human chronology, has recently published a remarkable 
book entitled The Antiquity of Man on Earthy based on geological 
data, in which he contends that man must have been on earth, not as 
commonly supposed six thousand years, but something like one 
htmdred thousand, and was the contemporary of annuals whose fossil 
remains have been attributed by Cuvier and others to a former geo- 
logical epoch ! This opinion is now the generally received one in 
Europe. 

Granting this antiquity for man, we know nothing beyond his 
modem history, commencing with that of Egypt, whose monuments, 
according to ChevaHer Lepsius, carry us back about three thousand 
eight htmdred years before Christ. Egypt, then, is the oldest coun- 
try of which we have any authentic records ; and is regarded as the 
cradle of arts, sciences, and civiUsation, from which all succeeding 
nations have borrowed their light. In the Bible it is considered a 
compliment to Moses to say " he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ;" and even his Ten Commandments may be extracted 
almost verbatim from the Egyptian " Eituals of the Dead." When 
the Jews first entered Egypt, they found a grand old empire, boasting 
a long list of Pharaonic dynasties, running back beyond the time of 
Abraham two thousand years. The Greek historians all point to 
Egypt as the source from which they drank, and through Greece have 
more modem nations received their light. The Phoenicians, the 
Persians, the Assyrians (including Nineveh and Babylon), the Greeks, 
Romans, Gauls, Britons, and other fair-skinned nations, have all 
drank deeply from the same stream as it flowed around the Mediter- 
ranean through the channels of commerce, and have continued to 
play their parts in the great work of himian progress, when not 
trampled under foot by barbarian despotisms. 

But what has been the history of the negro race during these 
thousands of years, while others, even the Chmese, the Hindoos, and 
Mexicans, were marching on, according to the strength which nature 
endowed them with respectively^ In the language of Dr. Robert 
Knox, of London, " Himian history cannot be a mere chapter of acci- 
dents. The fate of a nation cannot always be regulated by chance ; 
its literatiu-e, science, art, wealth, religion, language, laws and morals, 
cannot surely be the result of mere accidental circumstances." 

While all the nations on the east and north of Egypt were eagerly 
grasping at her intellectual treasures, why did not the negro, more con* 
veniently situated on the South, in constant contact with her for 
2,000 years prior to the time of Homer, reap the same harvest ] The 
works of Champollion, Rosselini, and Lepsius, before aUuded to, give 
innimierable proofs, not only of commercial intercourse of negroes 
with this coimtry, but that they were regarded as an inferior race and 
treated as slaves. It is a singular fact, too, that even at this early 
day, the Egyptians were so far advanced in ethnography as to have clas- 
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sified mankind into four grand divisions, viz., white, red, yellow, and 
black, and grouped their portraits together accordingly.* 

Commercial intercourse has been the great civUiser. No nation 
has ever been highly civilised, as far as we know, without it, and no 
white race has ever failed to respond to its influence. 

The Rev. Theodore Parker, who was educated and lived at the 
" hub of the universe," will certainly be received as good authority 
on this subject. He says : — 

" The Caucasian differs from all other races ; he is humane, he is 
civihsed, and progresses. He conquers with his head as well as his 
hand. It is intellect, after aU, that conquers, not the strength of a 
man's arm. The Caucasian has been often master of other races — 
never their slave. He has carried his religion to other races, but 
never taken theirs. In history all religions are of Caucasian origin. 
All the great limited forms of monarchies are Caucasian. Republics 
are Caucasians. All the great sciences are of Caucasian origin ; all 
inventions are Caucasian ; literature and romance come of the same 
stock ; all of the great poets are of Caucasian origin, Moses, Luther, 
Jesus Christ, Zoroaster, Buddha, Pythagoras, were Caucasian. No 
other race can bring up to the memory such celebrated names as the 
Caucasian race. The, Chinese philosopher, Confucius, is an exception 
to the rule. To the Caucasian race belong the Arabian, Persian, 
Hebrew, Egyptian, and all the European nations are descendants of 
the Caucasian race." 

This quotation gives a very remarkable ethnographical jimible of 
greyhounds, foxhounds, bulldogs, pointers, mastiffs, poodles, etc., 
under one general head of Caucasian, little in accordance with the 
natural history of man ; still, it is very well expressed, and shows 
very clearly that the negro is " left out in the cold," where he pro- 
perly belongs ; according to what may be called the lower law, or law 
of God. 

But commerce, together with the herculean efforts of thousands of 
missionaries, have signally failed to make any impression on the negro 
in Africa, the Indians in America, or the dark-skinned races of 
Oceania. 

What has been the history of the half million of free negroes in the 
United States previously to the late war ? They certainly have had 
abimdant opportimities, under the pressure of New England philan- 
thropy, for making some show of intellectual development, and yet 
we ask where is it? Can any one call the name of a single full- 
blooded negro, from the time the question was asked, " Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots ?" to the present 
day, who has written a page worthy to be remembered; who has 
made any improvements in the mechanic arts ; who has originated or 
even successfldly copied anything in the fine arts ? 

* See Types of Mankind, p. 84, in which will be found a description of the 
tomb of Seti-Menephtba I (generally called Belzoni's tomb) of the nineteenth 
dynasty> and a copy of the drawings alluded to. Similar drawiuj^s of the 
four races occur repeatedly on other monuments. This one of Belzoni 
dates 1500 b.c 
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When ve ask for examples of negro intellect, we are pointed to 
such specimens as Fred. Donglass, President Roberts of Libma, and 
other mulattoes. Now, such intellects as those in white men are so 
oommon place, that their names would never have been heard of had 
it not been for the colour of the individuals. But a mulatto can with 
no niore propriety be called a negro than a mule can be called a 
thoroughbred Arabian horse, or a common cur can be called a ^ey- 
hoimd, mastiff, or pointer. JPardon me for using homely iBustratlons, 
as I am writing for those who have only studied the " higher law,'* 
and have not studied the laws of God as exhibited in natural history. 
It would be much easier and more agreeable to illustrate the subject, 
as I have done before, in more technical language. But to resume. 

The natural history of the hiunan fkmily runs a curious parallel 
with that of the canines. The earliest history of the races of men 
finds each in possession of a race or races of dogs as dissimilar as the 
races of meir, and, like the Teutons, the Jews, the Arabs, the ChiileBd, 
the Hindoo, the Negroes, etc., when kept separate for ages, without 
intermixture, each preserves its original type. Greyhounds, foxhounds, 
mastiflfe, buUdogs are all well depicted on monuments erf Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and when bred separately perpetuate their types 
in all climates where they can live. Iliat .chmate does modify 
varieties and species greatly no one will deny ; but, on the other 
hand, no one wiU contend that greyhounds, foxhounds, pointers or 
bulldogs would be transformed into each other's types by any change of 
ehmate* In America we have all the breeds of dogs and all the 
breeds of men almost of the earth, and no one believes that the JeW, 
Anglo-Saxon, Negro, or Indian wiU change types as long as blood is 
kept pure. The only fear is that we shall become a nation of curs, 
fit for no good purpose, if the doctrine of miscegenation be carried out* 

Alexander the Great carried the mastiff from Asia to Greece ; the 
bulldog is well depicted in Rome ; the greyhound and foxhound per- 
fectly, with other breeds on tho monuments of Egypt, as for back as 
the twelfth dynasty, about 2,300 years b.c. Certain modifications of 
these types do occur fi-om change of climate, but they are unimportant, 
as the true type is never lost through its influence. A greyhound is 
a greyhound all the world over; so with other canines, as Well as 
races of men. Man is the least influenced by latitude of any animal, 
when his stock is kept pure. The Jews even are a very mixed race, 
but everywhere over the earth you see the true Jewish type cropping 
eut too plain to be mistaken, and no one who reads can believe that 
anything short of a miracle can change a negro into a white man or 
any other type. As before stated, all the races that lived around the 
Mediterranean 4,000 years ago live there still in the same locaHties. 
Egyptians, Nubians, Berbers, Arabs, Jews, Assyrians, Abyssinians, and 
Negroes, are all clearly portrayed on the early monunients, and hato 
preserved their respective types to the present day. 

When the white and black races are bred together a stock is pro- 
duced, intermediate between the two, both physically and intellec- 
tually ; they are more intelligent than the blacks, and less so than 
the whites. It may well be doubted whether intellect enough is 
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added to the ii^gt6 by ftdmixtute ta -Jfaprove him to any useful de- 
gree, while on the other hand it is 6ertain thatt the white mbe is ^- 
teriOfiiaLted by etwy drop of bkefc blood infiltrated into it— jttst as 
surely as the Mood of the ca^ horse destroys the beauty and speed of 
the Arabiatt racer, or that of the greyhound or pointer id polluted by 
that of t our. These are AOt naere idle assertions made for a special 
olneef , but they are 6tubbon?i factiSr that any man may verify who 
tc^ill, and which have incalculable practical bearings on the great ques- 
tions at issue. FreA Douglass is unquestionably the most brifliant 
mulatto intellect now before the public, and he is nothing more than 
what Sf . Paul caBs a " pestilent fellow." He has just brains enough 
to taifc fluently about meters he does not comprehend, and to spit 
out the venom of a blackguard — witness his attack on President 
Johnson. 

Can there be found in history anything more positive than the 
utter failure of the negro race in Hayti 1 There the negro was left 
in fall possession of one of the finest islands in the world, having a 
tropical climate well suited to his nature. At the time the whites 
were expelled, their successors were left with everything a people 
cotdd ask for attaining a f)osition among the civilised nations of the 
earth. A large portion of the population were educated ; the system 
of agrfculture was well developed ; they possessed a large export and 
itnport trade ; many of them had been drilled to commercial avoca- 
tions, to the mechanic and other useful arts ; and what has been the 
result 1 If a sick man wants a little sugar in this island, which once 
produced more of the article than any equal territory in Christendom, 
he now is obUged to send to a druggist to purchase it as he wOuld 
medicine ! Agriculture, commerce, literature, arts, la'w and order- 
all are gone, and I was assured a few years ago, by Admiral David 
Porter, that he, on two occasdons, saw negroes roasting and eating 
Dominican prisoners by the wayside in Hayti ! For a time the white 
blood of the mulatto caste ruled in the land, and with some sem- 
blance of semi-civilisation; bat the blacks, becoming jealous, ex- 
terminated them, and swept every remnant of civilisation from the 
coimtry, which soon relapsed into savageism. History affords no ex- 
ample where the white race has had such an opportunity and failed, 
while it affords many where it has advanced in spite of impediments. 

There is one illustration to be drawn from modem history, which 
alone should suffice to demonstrate the difference between races. 
What was the condition of the Rassian Empire one hundred and fifty 
years ago ? A nation of uneducated barbarians, consisting of ignorant, 
cruel nobles, domineering over hordes of serfs. What advantages 
had they for commencing the work of civilisation, compared with 
those of the black Haytiens, except that of race 1 With one of the 
most inhospitable climates of the earth ; without foreign commerce or 
contact with civilised nations ; cut off from the rest of the world for 
want of those communications established by modem ingenuity; 
wanting in the mechanic and other arts ; in short, opposed by every 
obstacle that could obstruct the progress of a people, yet they tri- 
umphed speedily and nobly. 
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In the face of all these difficulties, Peter the Great, though a coarse, 
illiterate brute himself, following the promptings of ambition, and 
the instincts of his race, conceived the idea of civilising his people — 
of making himself and nation great — and had the sagacity to see how 
his objects were to be attained. He travelled in foreign countries, 
observed everythmg he beheld, noted what was wanting, laboured 
with his own hands in common workshops to learn the mechanic 
arts, and carried back to his native land the knowledge necessary for 
the commencement of his grand enterprise. One of his early works 
was the building of the city of St. Petersburg, in the face of difficul- 
ties that would have appalled others, knowing that commerce was 
one of the leading elements of civiHsation. He also established 
schools, colleges, and other public institutions, and the great work thus 
begun by Peter has been steadily carried on to the present day by a 
succession of rulers wiser than any other nation in Europe can boast. 

Russia, then, with a white popiilation, ruled by wise heads of their 
own race, now stands out as one of the foremost nations, wielding a 
power that keeps all Europe in awe. 

Why did the Russian people thus respond to the intellectual 
stimulus when applied, while the black African races, the Oceanic, 
the American Indian, and other inferior races, with, in most instances, 
far greater advantages, through a long series of years, have remained 
stationary in spite of commercial intercourse and the imtiring efforts 
of missionaries] Even the colony of Liberia, that has for nearly 
half a century had every possible influence brought to bear upon it, 
has dwindled to nothing, and is an acknowledged failure. Commerce, 
money, missionaries, schoolmasters, have been imceasingly and lavishly 
applied, and all to no purpose. The reason is obvious ; it is simply 
because these races are what God made them, and your bureau can no 
more unmake, or thwart the laws of nature, than it can pluck the 
sun from the heavens. " Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther." 
The Russian, as I shall proceed to show, had an average of nine 
cubic inches more of brain than the negro, and an intellect ready for 
producing fruit as soon as the seed was planted. 

My lamented friend, the late Dr. S. G. Morton, of Philadelphia, so 
well known for his great works. Crania Americana and Crania 
jEgyptiaca^ left behind him the largest collections of himian skulls in 
the world, which is still kept in the Academy of Sciences in that city. 
By numerous measurements of the various races he has established 
certain facts with regard to the relative sizp of brains that are now 
admitted by all anatomists, and which have great significance in con- 
nection with our subject. 

The following table, copied from page 454 of Nott and Gliddon's 
Types of Mankind^ is based on Dr. Morton's measiu-ements, and shows 
at a glance the relative size of brains of races in cubic inches : — 

TABLE. MEAN SIZE OP BKAINS IN CUBIC INCHES. 

Modern White Races, Mean, Mean, 

Teutonic group 92 92 

Pelasgic 84") 

Celtic 87^ 88 

Semitic J 
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Ancient Felasgic 88 88 

Malays * 85") oq, 

Chinese 82) ^^ 

Negroes. 

African 83 

Hindostanee 80 

Fellalis (Modem Eerptians) ^ 80 

Egyptians (Ancient) ,, 80 

Ameriecm Qroup. 

Toltecan family 77") ,-g 

Barbarous tribes 84^ 

Hottentots 76^ ^. 

Australians 75) ^ 

The critic might here object to an apparent contradiction, viz. r 
The feet that the negro, in these measurements, presents a brain 
about the size of those of the Chinese and Malay, and larger than that 
of the Hindoo; although greatly inferior to all in intellect. The same 
objection might be urged in the measurements of the Toltecan and 
barbarous tribes of American Indians. But the discrepancy is easily 
explained. The negro, it is true, in the aggregate, has a brain as 
eapacious as that of the Chinese and Malay, and larger than that of 
the Hindoo; but in the negro the posterior or anmial part of the 
brain greatly preponderates over the anterior or intellectual lobes. In 
the other races named, the anterior or intellectual lobes of the brain 
greatly preponderate over the posterior or animal portion- The sanle 
facts apply to the semi-civilised and barbarous tribes of Indians. 

Now, I am no convert to the details of phrenology; but that certain 
grand divisions of the brain have opposite functions cannot be denied. 
All agree that the intellectual faculties are grouped together in front ; 
but whether they can be mapped out, as phrenologists pretend, I will 
not affirm or deny. 

But push the argument to wall, if you please, and call all this specu- 
lation ; who will deny the broad historic^ fact, tihat the white, which 
are the large-brained races, have governed the world from time imme- 
morial, and have been the only depositories of true civilisation. 

The foregoing table affords much food for reflection; it shows a 
sliding scale of seventeen cubic inches of brain between the Hottentot 
and Australian at one extreme, and the Teutonic races at the other. 
The former giving an average mean measurement of but seventy-five 
cubic inches and the latter ninety-two. The negro races, those from 
the part of the coast from which slaves are brought* to America, give 
an intermediate measurement of eighty-three cubic inches, or nine 
inches less than the average of the whites ! These are facts well 
established among naturalists, though, I presume, not accepted by the 
Freedmen's Bureau, as its whole action seems based on an opposite 
assumption. 

It is a well known feet, too, even among slave-traders, that only 
certain tribes of negroes, those of middle grade of intelligence, will 

* Mexico affords another unanswerable argfument on the question of race. 
In a population of 8,000,000 there are upwards of 1,000,000 of whites, and 
the rest divided between mixed bloods and Indians. Does any one believe 
in their capacity for self-government ? 
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answer for slaves — ^those frwn what is oaUed the " skre co^tst"; and 
none others have been brought to America,, 6iCept in the earliest 
times. The Hottentots and Bushmen at the Cape of Good Hope, are 
too stupid and sluggish to be made available a£ slaves, and the Man- 
dingos, Joloffs, and other tribes north are too intelligent and unruly. 
The fact, too, was notorious that muktttoes, as a general rule, made 
bad slaves — ^they had too much itttelligfence, and their white blood 
yielded imwillingly to the yoke. 

History proves that the negro makes his nearest approadi to civili- 
sation in slavery, or some subordinate position among the whites. 
Whenever, as in St. Domingo and Jamacia, he is removed from the 
controlling influence of the siqperior race^ and is 1^ to itd own in- 
stincts, he soon sinks into ssvagism. Even now, while I am writing, 
we are receiving appalling aocoiHits of an insurrection in Jamaica, 
daaraoterised by all the barbariti« that always attend neg*o war». 
Fortunately the race is bo wanting in intellect that thk outbreak 
must soon be put down by a handftd of white British troops. 

I beg leave here to call special attention to one of the gre^^ 
Errors committed by false science and false philanthropy, which h^ 
been strai^ly overlooked, viz. : the idea that the brain of a race, and 
with it the intellect, can be enlarged or dev^ped by education eon- 
tinued through successive generations, and that the capacity of an Ifi^ 
fierior race can thus be brought up to the highest staxtdard. Tha# th^ 
Hottentot race, for example, by education can have seventee*i cubic 
inches added to his brain, and his intellect brought up to ^le level of the 
An^o^axoD. It is really astonishing how judgmenft has been allowed 
to go by default on this point without examination. I assert l^^hont 
fear in contradiction, that the idea has no ^indation in truths oshd 
that the evidence of history is against it. 

- We have already shown that the negro lor ftve thoiifsand years has 
been m oontaet with Egyptian civilisation, and has had all apportuni- 
ties of other races in the Cftd World. We hate given an outline of 
the intellectual hastory of the negro i!n America ; we have sh<^n that 
the brain of the negro in ancient Egypt was just what it is now ; we 
have shown that his intelkctuatl stalus there corresponded Witfc his 
physical organisation ; and we have shown that the same permaneiwy 
(rf type holds in all the races of men that Mte Kved^, a*id stiTl lite, 
aRwnd the Mediterranean ; we have i^iowft, too, that when j^eter the 
Great applied the spark to Russian intellects, a century and a h^ 
ago, the te-ains were ready developed, and responded ait once. 

The barbarous condition of the Briti^ IsleSj not only at the time 
^ the Koman conquest, but for many centuries affcier, is Wefl: known, 
and yet the skuDs of ancient ;^itons, disintetred from baarows datmg 
back to the time of Caesar, cannot be distinguished from those of ^ae 
English nobles of the present day.* Educaition has done nothing 
Howards enlarging the brains or expaudhag the hateilect of Itei<o*w — 
the intellect was always there, ready to respond to cultivation— ^'\»st 
as Bii^an serfs are now respon(^g. In Oermsasy saaailar &k^ have 

* See " Crania Brftannica." 
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been eBtablkbed — ^le skulla taken £toiii the aneic^ bexrows of that 
centitrj are identical with those of the highest olasa c^ the pre- 
sent day. 

How stands the case with regard to our contemporanea J WilL any 
one pdretend that the lower, uneducated class of our time, are less 
susceptible cri immediate education than the childn^i ai the highest ? 
Do not the great men of our day spring more often from the unedu- 
cated class, or ratiier impeifectly educated, than from the nobles? 
The royal families and nobles of Europe have been educated classes 
f&r centuries, imd what increased derelopment hare they attained, or 
what intellectual wealth have they added to our store 1 Of all fiunihes 
royal families as a class are the most stupid ; and if the House o£ 
Peers were not ccmstantly replenished with intellect from the Com- 
mons, it would long since have sunk into insignificanoe. In our 
country the Clays, Websters, and Calhouns, come from the rank 
and file. 

The inferiority of the negro is practically admitted in our Northern 
and Weston States by the inferior social position in which he is held, 
and no legii^tion or arbitrary rules can change it. In ^ae first place, 
there is a natural antipathy of race which no human power can efface. 
Then th^e is a jealousy of the white towards black labour, which it 
will not tolerate In competition. The whites will not associate with 
the blacks ad equals, and intermarry with them. Some of the States 
haye actually passed laws against the immigraticm of blacks ; and in 
the face of all this, the " so-called" Republican party are stirring the 
powers of earth to force upon the South what they will not tolerate 
at home. 

What, then, must be the fate d this unfortunate race 1 I was born 
among negroes at the South, have spent many years in the study of 
their natimd and civil history, and feel confident in the prediction 
that they are doomed to extermination — ^an extermination which is 
being cruelly hastened by the imwise action of a party that will not 
study and comprehend the subject it is dealing with. 

The negro has an instinctive and unconquerable antipathy to steady 
agricultural labour, and must therefore be gradually supplanted by 
the whites, whose energy, industry, and intelligence will rule in this 
and all other important pursuits. Negroes are peculiarly gregarious 
and social by nature, and have an ui^ovemable propensity to congregate 
in villages and towns. It is mainly for these reasons that negro popu- 
lation, out of slavery, can never become dense. No necessity can 
drive them to the kind of industry which is necessary to develop such 
crowded commuiiities as those of China and India, or even of New 
England. The whole black population of the immense continent of 
Africa is not more than double that of the British Isles. 

The reader need not be told that none but an agricultural nation 
can become densely pc^tdated when unsupported by foreign comncterce, 
and its capacity is in direct proportion to the extent and proportion 
6f its agriculture. There is good reason to believe i^aat the black 
population of Africa, like the population of China, was as dense one^ or 
two thousand years agb as it now is. In the latter case, where the 
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population is about 400,000,000, the agricultural resources of the 
country have long since reached the maximum, and so with its popu- 
lation — all the surplus population must die of disease and starvation. 
In Africa, over a much larger territory, there are not more than 
60,000,000 of blacks, which is probably its maximum as long as the 
population depends upon the natural products or a hot climate. They 
rely mainly on fruits, and not upon cereals. The same law of popu- 
lation applies to the American Indian himters, to the grazing Tartars, 
and to all nomadic races. 

There is another striking pecuHarity among the negroes, which 
must play an important part in the gradual extermination of the race 
in America. I allude to the want of care for each other in sickness, 
and the mortality among their children from neglect of their parents. 
Every experienced physician at the south will bear me witness in this 
assertion. Whether slaves or free, as a general rule, they will not 
attend to each other in this time of need. I have a thousand times 
been compelled to call the attention of owners of slaves to the fact, 
and to insist that the master should look to the wants of the sick. 
They will often see a fellow-labourer, and even a near relative, die for 
want of a cup of gruel or of water rather than lose a few hours' sleep 
in watching. What may seem still more remarkable to those not 
familiar with negro character, is the fact that they are imtiring in their 
kindness and attentions to the members of their master's families in 
sickness. They watch night after night by the bedside of the whites, 
as if prompted by an instinct like the canine species. Their devotion 
in this respect is incredible to those who have not witnessed it ; and 
their history shows that the race is a dependent one. 

In a newspaper article of such limited extent it is impossible to 
discuss fully any one of the important points involved ; but I have no 
hesitation in laying down the following conclusions as being easily and 
satisfactorily demonstrated to any unprejudiced mind, from the written 
and monumental history of the races, both civil and physical. 

I. The intellectual and physical characters of the different races of 
men were the same as now five thousand years ago, and no causes have 
existed or now exist that can transform one type of man into another. 

II. The physical laws which have governed the races of men during 
this period of time are precisely the same as those which govern the 
species, varieties, or types of inferior animals. 

iiL Without going back to the mooted question of original unity or 
diversity of species, the diversity of races as it exists can only be re- 
garded as the work of the Almighty. 

IV. The negro and other inferior races have never, imder the most 
favoured circumstances, shown any capacity for self-government or 
civilisation. 

V. The negro attains his nearest approach to civilisation among the 
whites, in a subordinate capacity ; and when separated from them re- 
lapses into barbarism, as in Hayti and Jamaica. 

VL The brain of the negro is nine cubic inches less than that of the 
white man, and the large-headed races have always ruled the earth, 
and been the only repositories of true civilisation. 
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viL The idea that Ihe brain of the negro or any other race can be 
enlarged and the intellect developed by education, continued through 
successive generations, has no foundation in truth, or any semblance of 
support from history. 

viii» The races of men, like those of the canines and other animals, 
though modified by climates, are never transformed into each other. 
The white man, the Negro, the Jew, the greyhoimd, the foxhound, 
the pointer, preserve their types and instincts in all climates. 

IX. The blacks, like the American Indians, Tartars, and other no- 
madic races, are instinctively opposed to agricultural labour, and no 
necessity can drive them to it. 

X. Slavery is the normal condition of the Negro, the most advant.a- 
geous to him, and the most ruinous, in the end, to a white nation. 

Now, sir, I hope you will believe me sincere in the declaration, that in 
what I have above written I have been actuated by no sectional feeling 
or blind prejudice. I have asserted no fact which is not established by 
science and history ; have uttered few thoughts peculiar to myself, 
and none that is not a legitimate deduction frx)m the facts. I have 
merely given a brief resume of ethnographical history, representing the 
received opinions of the best informed naturalists of the day. I have 
done so simply in the hope that I might assist you in your laboimi 
and enable you to shape, more understandingly, a course of action 
which may lead tiothe ultimate happiness and prosperity of the two races. 

I acknowledge that it is much easier to find fault and start difficul- 
ties than to suggest remedies, and if you should call upon me for aid, 
I must say, that while I am willing to assist to the utmost of my 
ability, my advice can be comprised in very few words. It is this : re- 
move your bureau and the United States troops (particiilarly blacks) 
as speedily as possible from our soil, and leave the relations between 
the races to regulate themselves. 

The white people of the South are of the same blood and flesh as 
those of the North — ^profess the same religion, and are actuated by 
the same feelings, impulses, and interests — ^they, too, are a proud 
people, jealous of dictation and foreign interference. In due time the 
negroes will be educated, their poor will be provided for, and they 
will in every respect be as well cared for by us as by you — ^but never 
" on compulsion." 

As long as your agents remain among us, the negroes are buoyed 
up by false hopes, and deluded by the fcilse promises of wicked and 
designing men, who create prejudices against their old masters that 
never existed before, and thus prevent them from going back to honest 
labour for fair compensation. I say, all this is done by bad men and 
under the cloak of your bureau, without your knowledge. 

If the whites and blacks be left alone face to face, they will soon 
understand each other, and come to proper terms under the laws of neces- 
sity. The planters of the South need labour for their fields, and must 
and will have it from some quarter. The negroes who are now free 
to make contracts want employment, and must work or starve. 
These are plain principles of political economy, which accord with 
humanity. 
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The negroes now r^use to make eontraote for^lie ooming^ye^ivjand 
when mkei for reasons, say they have been informed that the la&dist 
are to be divided among them, and that they will be temded and re- 
turned to slavery if they make contracts with the old slave owuerg I 

Now, who has spread such notions among them we know not, but 
such are the facts, and as long as yom* bureau remains, these out- 
rages upon humanity will be committed. 

After removing your bureau and the troops, I see but one duty re- 
maining for you to perform, and that is, to assist us In feeding and cloth- 
ing coloured paupers. The old, the infirm, the women and children, the 
worthless vagrants, will form a burden that we are unable to oarry. 
As long as women and children were property, and the unproductive 
child was one day to be a profitable producer, the owners could afford 
to feed women and children that constitute one half this population. 
All this is now changed, and the capital of the South is no longer 
adequate to provide for such an enormous charity. No large farmer 
in Ohio or Pennsylvania would consent to take ten or twenty negro 
families, or German peasants with their families, pay them wages, find 
them in houses, and feed and clothe them for their labour. Nor can 
we. Of all peasantry in the world, the blacks, on such terms, would 
make the hardest bargain. 

I say then, that you have brought this state of things upon the 
South, in spite of remonstrances, and you must " pay out " or see 
the victims of your policy starve. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. 0. NoTT, M.D. 

Mobile, Ala. . 
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^ THE ACCLIMATISATION OF MAN .♦ 

AccUmatement Acolimatement being only the secpAd act of a state 
of things of which acclimatisation, whether spontaneous or the result of 
education, is the first act, all preceding considerations are here more 
or less directly applicable. 

It has been said before, that emigrant masses can only be said to 
have become acclimatised, when, during successive generations, they 
maintain themselves in such a thriving condition aq they would have 
enjoyed in their native country. By this we understand that the 
mortality and the increase of the population remain the same as 
before their displacement, for it cannot be expected that the physical 
characters should not undergo modification, which without obliterating 
the primary forms, may vary according to the nature of the new 
influence. This, in fact, is the consequence of acclimatisation and its 
guarantee. M. Bertillon consults history; nothing more just, for the 
teaching of the past may profit the present and the future. Still we 
possess no positive documents on ttie acclimatisation of migratory 

* Continued from "Popular Magazine of Anthropology", No. i, p. 30, 
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peppier, so that not long sonce Omalius d^Halloy asked whether th^re 
e^ted may proofs of the Asiatic origion of Europeans 1 and M. Brooa 
asked who are the Celts ) The very discusslcms to which these quesr 
|>io^ gave rise, show that neither of them is perfectly settled. More- 
oy^, admitting that the migrations could be determined, they only 
proceeded sbwly from stage to stage, when again the question of 
acclimatisation is encimibered with that of fusion, whence resulted 
a generjBttion of mongrels. Nor have modem times taught us much 
in this respect, and it is only quite recently that this stiSy has oom-i 
)[nenced in earnest. At present we are only justified in saying that 
the acclimatisation of peoples is in direct relation to the similitude of 
the medium or origin or importatioa As a corollary to this fact, we 
inay also say that the acclimatisation of the populations of northern 
and central Europe is more easily effected in cold latitudes, whilst 
that of tropical populations succeeds better in equatorial regions, 
and that between these two extremes, the mediteranean populations 
occupy intermediate ranks. According to M. Bertillon's table of 
Algeria, the jHivilege of nationalities as regards acclimatisation stands 
as follows : Spaniards, Maltese, Italians, French, Germans. This is 
qilite natural, following the similitudes of the climates, and there 
was no necessity for M. BertiUon to invoke the intermixture of 
Jlowph blood in the Spaaiiards in order to explain their immunity 
from the oliinate, I need not speak here of the acclimatisation of the 
French in Nova Scotia and Canada, of that of the English in the 
northern states of America, of the Portuguese at Rio de Janeiro, and 
of the Spaniards in Chile, nor of such regions where aeclimatisation 
is null, 46S(pite all hygienic precautions ; what I shall here treat of 
Js ^ supb regions in which acclimatisation is still in dispute, such as 
in the Antilles. 

The Antilles are situated between the tropic and the 10° N. L., 
between 61° 75° W. L. Their superficies, the extent of which pre- 
sents two very distinct geolo^eal constitutions : the one primitive, 
volcanic forming the skeleton of these islands, has by its upheaving 
produced all the elevated parts, the height of which does not exceed a 
maximum of 1500 — 1600 meters ; the second, evidently the result of 
successive alluvia upon snch points where the upheavmgs have been 
arrested at the jsea level, forpas a more or less continuous belt, or 
occupies often fin isolated position of their territory. 

The elevated districts are covered with wood, the lower portion iHf 
cultivated and productive, but the alluvial and lowest districts are 
most cultivated, and in them are established the great centres of the 

population in the vicinity of the pcMrts The seasons present two 

distinet phases, June and November forming the transition months. 
The meaical constitution is the same in all the Antilles. Marsh 
fevers, dysentery, hepatitis are endemic; yellow fever is the chief 
epidemic disease. In the cold seasons pathology assumes a European 
character, catarrhal affections, influenza, and eruptive fevers, make 

their appearance The whole of the Antilles has become the 

property of European nations, who have exterminated or expelled the 
aborigines. All these islands have undergone the vicissitudes of 
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European politics, and have repeatedly changed masters. All pre- 
sent the same elements of population, Creoles, blacks, mongrels, and 
Europeans. All are subject to the same culture, the chief products 
being sugar, coffee, manioc, and tobacco. It may be said that also in 
this respect the Antilles present the same medium, and yet the data 
furnished by M. Bertillon seem to indicate a great difference in regard 
to acclimatisation. 

According to his figures, the white population of Cuba, which 
amounted, in 1774, to 96,440, had risen to 793,484 in 1861 ; whilst 
at Martinique, the whole population, 15,000 in 1740 had diminished 

to 9500 in 1848 Despite the apparent authority of these 

figures, they are open to the following objections : — 

L The expression, white population, is not sufficiently definite, for 
the Creoles are not separated. 

II. The increase or the diminution of the white population should 
always be corroborated by documents, as regards immigration or 
emigration. 

iiL These figures give us no information as regards the mean 
duration of life. 

IV. No account is given of the respective moral and political condi- 
tion of the Spanish and French AntiUes. 

Now by the extent of its surface measuring 300 leagues in length 
and 30 in breadth, by its relations with the continent of America, by 
its port of Havana, Cuba is less a dependency of Spain, thaii a 
separate power, possessing in its own soil, all those elements which 
guarantee its prosperity despite of the climate ; whilst Martinique, 
only 60 kilometers in length, and 25 in breadth, is but a dependency 
of its metropolis. What has just been stated in respect to Cuba and 
Martinique, applies also to Porto Rico and Guadaloupe. 
[To be continued,^ 



We beg especially to invite all anthropologists, who are also Free- 
masons, to aid in procuring the widow of the late Mr. Charles Groves 
of Wareham, Dorsetshire, a residence in the Masonic Home for Widows. 
Mr. Groves was one of the Local Secretaries of the Anthropological 
Society of London, and for the last forty years has been a most indus- 
trious and modest pioneer of scientific investigation in his native district. 

On Tuesday evening the session of the Anthropological Socieiy of 
London was brought to a close, and there was a full attendance of 
members on the occasion. The President, Dr. Hunt, took the chaii-, 
while the preliminary business was disposed of, and introduced to the 
Society Mr. Harris, the President of the Anthropological Society of 
Manchester. That town, he said, possesses peculiar facilities for the 
promotion of anthropological science, and he hailed the establishment 
of an offshoot of the parent Anthropological Society of London in that 
town as an important event. — M(yming P(w^, June 21st, 1866. 
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ON THE APE-ORIGIN OF MANKIND. 

By J. McGEIGOE ALLAN. 

Right or wrong, theology does profess to solve the grand question of 
the origin of man. At the British Association, in the year 1866, 
there were attempts to prove the unity of the human race from 
scripture, and there is, I believe, a society whose object is to reconcile 
Genesis and geology. The task which this society has set itself to 
achieve may be stated in the following quotation from the late Rev. 
Baden Powell's Uniti/ of Worlds : — 

" Even at the present day there are not wanting occasional attempts 
to keep up the hopeless chimera of erecting theories of geology on the 
Mosaic narrative. It is needless to observe that, as all notion of an 
accommodation of the facts to the text has long since been given up 
by all sane inquirers, these attempts are now merely directed to 
explaining away the sense of the text, in which they no doubt succeed 
by such principles of verbal interpretation, as if fairly applied to 
other parts, would readily enable us to put on any given passage any 
required construction. All inquirers possessing at once a sound know- 
ledge of geology, and capable of perceiving the undeniable sense of 
a plain circumstantial narrative, now acknowledge that the whole 
tenor of geology is in entire contradiction to the cosmogony delivered 
from Sinai; a contradiction which no philological refinements can 
remove or diminish, a case which no detached interpretations can 
meet, and which can only be dealt with as a whole." 

It is somewhat difficult nOw to learn the exact orthodox views on 
geological and astronomical science. Most educated rational persons 
have, I presume, abandoned the belief that the universe was created 
out of nothing, in six days, about six thousand years ago. But the 
unity of the himian species is still with multitudes of educated per- 
sons a matter of faiths and therefore not a subject of scientific inquiry. 
In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on the 17th May, 

VOL. I. NO. IV. 9 
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Prof. Huxley stated that the adoption of the theory of the origin of species 
by natural selection does not militate against unity of human species. 
He " was pleased to be able to show that Mr. Darwin was for once on 
the side of orthodoxy." The Header of May 2Q, from which we 
quote, adds, " but we cannot see that it is so ;" an opinion in which I 
ftdly concur. In the first place, even if the Darwinian theory favour 
unity of species, how does it agree with the orthodox views about 
Adam ? Assuredly, orthodoxy and the development hypothesis are at 
variance on this question. Was the first man a low or high type of 
humanity ] According to orthodoxy, as represented by Mr. J. Eeddie 
at the British Association, Adam was the highest type of man, 
" created a little lower than the angels ;" according to the Darwinian 
hypothesis, the first man was the lowest type of humanity, being a 
development from the ape. If we are acquainted with geology and 
palaeontology (whether we admit the doctrine of transmutation, or 
still cling to the rapidly-vanishing hypothesis of special creations), we 
must admit that the earliest types oi flora and fauna were the hum- 
blest, and that there has been a gradual advance in organisation. 

Accordingly, the weight of scientific testimony is decidedly in favour 
of the conclusions that the first men were low, brutal savages ; that 
progress, not degeneracy, has been the general law governing hu- 
manity ; and that civilisation must have had a natural origin. These 
conclusions are flatly negatived by orthodoxy, which professes to 
believe that the first man, Adam, came direct from the hands of his 
Maker, and was consequently a perfect specimen of the human species. 
Unfortunately for this hypothesis, the orthodox, without waiting till 
it is disproved by science, are obliged immediately to upset it, and 
contradict themselves in order to account for the origin of evil by 
the fall The perfect man, made in the image of God, succumbed to 
the first temptation and sinned ! Is it worth while for men of science 
to take any trouble about a hypothesis of man's origin which actually 
refutes itself? 

To consider the hypothesis of unity of species on scientific grounds. 
Is it easier to believe that the Caucasian race has degenerated into 
the Chinese, the Malay, the American, the Negro — a process which 
must have taken place if the origin of man according to Genesis be 
correct ; or that the Negro has advanced through these and various 
intermediate stages up to the Caucasian type? If mankind had 
only one primitive type, one or the other of these hypotheses of dege- 
neracy or progress must be true. Of the two alternatives I certainly 
incline to the latter. But am I restricted to these two alternatives ? 
I think not. I conceive it quite possible, and perhaps probable, that 
neither of these transmutations has occiured. On the hypothesis 
that mankind may have originated in more than one primitive type 
(which, I conceive, with Carl Vogt and Dr. James Hunt, to be per- 
fectly consistent with the Darwinian theory), we might regard what 
are now called varieties, as in reality species of the genus Homo^ 
having had distinct and independent origins. Morally convinced of 
the truth of the Darwinian theory of the origin of man by modifica- 
tion of some pre-existing animal form — selecting the animal whose 
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6tracture is nearest to man, the ape — I beg respectfully to diflfer 
from Professor Huxley's opinion that this theory warrants the con- 
clusion that man has multiplied on the earth from a single centre of 
distribution. The Darwinian theory, I conceive, leaves the imity or 
plurality of human species an open question. But natural selection, 
and the many phases of variety, of marked and persistent diversity 
of form, structure, colour, stature, strength, beauty, physical, mental, 
and moral organisation, languages, customs, religions, etc., which 
distinguish mankind, favour the theory of more than one centre of 
distribution. 

The word species is sometimes arbitrarily used, and changes its 
practical application continually with the advance of palseontological, 
zoological, and botanical science. If by unity of human species we 
mean to imply the productiveness of all races with one another we 
are perhaps right, although it may be questioned whether all races of 
human beings do actually fulfil this condition. But, as Mr. Law- 
rence in his celebrated Lectures, observes, is not such a definition of 
species " a petitio principii in assuming that animals of distinct spe- 
cies never produce together a prolific offspring 1" Will any naturalist 
affirm that animals which, from their persistent structural differences, 
we rightly classify as belonging to distinct species, never produce 
together a prolific offspring] On the contrary, several authentic 
instances are recorded of domesticated animals of distinct species pro- 
ducing together a progeny which breed, not only with the parent 
species, but with each other. And with regard to wild animals, we 
do not possess that accurate knowledge of their habits in a state of 
nature which would warrant the conclusion that a mixture of species 
and production of fertile progeny never did, or never could take 
place. 

Let the anthropologist assemble in imagination all the various 
types of mankind "from China to Peru," from the equator to the 
poles ; let him note the almost infinite diversities of form, features, 
colour, etc., which it is the fashion to include under the five great 
classes, Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopic, American, and Malay, and 
let him conscientiously ask himself this question, " Is it natural to 
conclude that all these varieties of mankind have had a common 
origin, have sprung from One stock?" Is the popular behef in one 
common origin of humanity due to patient scientific investigation 
utterly divested of prejudice ; or to theological dogma triumphant 
over the mind in the dark ages, and still in an age of so-called tolera- 
tion, saying, if you do not believe that men sprung from one parent 
you are an infidel and will be damned to all eternity. Science is not 
opposed to religion, but utterly antagonistic to theology. It is to 
science we owe the successful result of rescuing the human mind 
from the futile attempt to reconcile the phenomena of the earth's 
crust, the stratified rocks, fossil remains, and the immense variety of 
hmnan types, with the theory that the earth was only 6,000 years 
old. Geology is sweeping away the delusion. The comparative 
anthropologist smiles at the idea that in this brief lapse of time the 
descendants of one human pair could present 9ugh totally distinct 

9« 
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conformations of physical, mental, moral structure; such absolute 
independence in history, tradition, language, religion, etc. 

In the following quotation from Linnaeus, which I translate from 
Professor Huxley's MarCs Pl(we in Nature^ a suggestive hint is offered 
to the advocate of the human species. " To many it may seem that 
there is a greater difference between man and ape than between day 
and night ; nevertheless, if such instituted a comparison between the 
greatest European heroes and Hottentots living at the Cape of Good 
Hope, they would have great difficulty in persuading themselves that 
such opposite varieties of mankind could have one and the same 
origin ; or if they compared a noble virgin of the court, highly refined 
and accomplished, with a savage of the woods, scarcely could they 
believe that the man and woman belonged to the same species." 
Compare a low-browed, flat-nosed, woolly-headed, ebony -hued, long- 
heeled Negro with a fair-skinned, blue-eyed, yellow-haired, large- 
brained Caucasian, and the natural conclusion would seem to be that 
types of humanity so opposite to and distinct from one another, were 
not descended from the same primitive stock. The difficulty is 
lessened but not removed by the vast lapse of time which geology 
grants us for the development of so many varieties of mankind. It 
is undeniable that the distinctions in human types appear to be per- 
sistent. Go back as far as we can to the limits of the historical 
period, and the Caucasian, the Negro, and the Mongolian present the 
same characteristics as at present. This fact is used as an argument 
against the development theory, but I conceive that it militates still 
more against the hypothesis of unity of stock. 

If we assume that man is the result of a modification of some 
Simian form, why should we conclude that such a modification has 
only occurred in one instance ? All scientific investigation tends to 
assign a warm climate in the region of the tropics as the birth-place 
of man. The equatorial regions are the habitat of the Asiatic and 
African anthropoid apes, and as they multiplied and extended their 
geographical distribution, so, in obedience to the doctrine of natural 
selection would be the possibility of the development of man. Grant- 
ing these premisses, and the fact of so many distinct and persistent 
types of men, we are not, I think, warranted in confining the origin 
of primaeval man to one centre of distribution. On the hypotheses of 
several centres of distribution we could attribute the most decided 
peculiarities of human types (which it is difficult to account for by 
the agencies of climate, diet, and other conditions of existence) to 
natural distinctions inherited from the parental animal from which 
each human variety or species spnuig. Nay, more, I would venture 
to ask, is the idea quite unworthy of consideration, that we may see 
in the four kinds of man-like apes, gibbon, orang, chimpanzee, gorilla 
(classified as distinct species, and by some as distinct genera), the 
modern representatives of the progenitors of four great types or 
species of mankind? So far as pride of ancestry is concerned, it 
matters little, I think, if we once accept a Simian origin for mankind, 
whether we Anglo-Saxons, a branch of the great Caucasian race, have 
arrived at our preaent culminating position by a progressive and 
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npward advance, through the various stages of Australian, African, 
Malay, American, Mongolian. Or whether, independently of such 
gradations, the original Caucasian type was transmuted directly at a 
very remote period from some animal form. 

It may throw some light on the hypothesis of a plurality of himian 
species originating in several centres of distribution, to remember or 
learn, as the case may be, that there are white apes as well as white 
Negroes. From William Smith's account of a mandril, published in 
Mr. Huxley's Man's Place in Nature, I take the following extracts : 
" Their bodies, when full grown, are as big in circumference as a 
middle sized man's ; their legs much shorter, and their feet larger ; 
their arms and hands in proportion. The head is monstrously big, 
and the face broad and flat, without any other hair but the eyebrows; 
the nose very small, the mouth wide, and the lips thin. The face, 
which is covered by a white skin, is monstrously ugly, being all over 
wrinkled as with age ; the teeth broad and yeUow ; the hands have 
no more hair than the face, but the same white skin, though all the 
rest of the body is covered with long black hair Hke a bear. They 
never go upon all fours like apes, but cry, when vexed or teased, just 
like children." 

The writer was made a present of one of these animals, " a she cub 
of six months age but even then larger than a baboon," and gave it 
in charge to one of the slaves to feed and nurse it, being a very 
tender sort of animal, but, in the absence of the proprietor, the 
sailors loved to teaze it, to see its tears, and hear it cry. " One who 
hurt it, being checked by the Negro that took care of it, told the 
slave he was very fond of his countrywoman, and asked him if he 
should not like her for a wife? to which the slave very readily 
replied, * No, this no my wife ; this a white woman — this fit wife for 
you ! ' This unlucky wit of the Negro's, I fancy, hastened its death, 
for next morning it was found dead under the windlass." Mr. Huxley 
thinks this animal was, without doubt, a chimpanzee. 

Great stress is laid by opponents of the ape-origin of man on the 
apparent fact that the anthropoid apes are not the most intelligent of 
the monkeys. Mr. Crawfurd said at the late meeting at Nottingham, 
"Man is derived from a monkey." — (laughter) — "What monkey? 
There are some two or three hmidred monkeys, and they are all dif- 
ferent. Some have more teeth than others ; some have tails, and 
the monkeys who have no tails, although they approach nearest tQ 
humanity in shape, are the stupidest fellows of all. — (laughter.) — 
The biggest moiiey is the biggest brute of all, and that is the 
gorilla. He allowed my friend M. du Chaillu to shoot him, and did 
nothing but roar. I have seen a monkey with a tail a yard long beat 
an orang-outang, which is the nearest approach to man of any animal 
in shape. But it is mere shape, nothing else. He has not half the 
intellect of a Scotch colly dog." Now, I would simply ask, how long 
have we been acquainted with, and what do we yet actually know of, 
the natural history of the man -like apes to warrant these wholesale 
depreciations of their intelligence ? The strictures of Mr. Crawfiird 
appear to be ably refuted in the following extract from the Arcana 
of Science, 1832 : — 
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Sagacity of the Orang-Ontang. — Orang-outangs, it has been re- 
marked, have exhibited no greater degree of intelligence than a dog. 
This, generally speaking, is, I beUeve true, but then let us bear in 
mind the comparative advantages in relation to his connexion with 
human society, that the dog possesses over the orang-outang. Com- 
panionship with man is to the dog a state of nature and gratification ; 
he is "to the manner bom." Not so the poor orang-outang, left, per- 
haps, when an infant or very young, and unable to provide for itself 
at some spot, while its mother wanders in another direction with the 
intention of returning by and by to lead him home. A Sumatran or 
Bornese forester passing that way sweeps him off ; and the little 
creature that had been accustomed to active gambols in the wild wood 
(to say nothing of change of diet, and climate, and water) is henceforth 
transferred to and confined to a small enclosure, where its movements 
are circumscribed, where he is perhaps chained ; and never like the 
dog, solaced with the society of its kind ; where, in short, his whole 
system and habits must undergo a change consequent on slavery, and 
where his faculties have not their fair field for development. How is 
it to be expected, under such circumstances, that an orang-outang 
child (for all the orangs to descriptions of which I have had access 
were supposed to be very young) should be more intelligent than the 
most intelligent of all the inferior animals, the full-grown dog in the 
prime of its faculties and strength, naturalised to a state of connexion 
with human society, and unhappy save under such circumstances % 
The orang, however, untaught, will do what a dog, I suspect, cannot 
be taught to do, and untaught, cannot think of doing ; he will un- 
twist or unravel his chain or cord. If the dog is chained, and the 
chain becomes jammed between things lying about, or twisted upon 
itself, the animal drags hard at it away from the point of entangle- 
ment, perhaps increasing the evil, becomes alarmed — cries out, and 
never thinks of slackening the chain, etc. Not so the orang ; the 
moment such an accident occurs he deliberately sets about putting 
matters to rights. He does not drag away from the point of resistance, 
but instantly slackens his chain, as a human being would do under 
like circumstances, and goes back to see what occasions the obstruction. 
If the chain has got entangled with a box or any other article of fur- 
niture, he disengages it ; if it has becomes twisted, he considers the 
matter and untwists it. It may be said that the possession of hands 
gives the orang advantages that the dog has not, and so undoubtedly 
it does ; but it is not natural for an orang to be chained, and the 
whole process evinces that he thinks or reflects upon the predicament 
he has got into, which the dog apparently does not, but loses his 
presence of mind. I have a monkey chained in my compound (Sinda 
entellvs)y but when his chain becomes entangled or twisted he does 
not get himself out of the scrape like the orang, but, like the dog, 
makes matters worse by dragging impetuously. 

I beg to inquire of the opponents of the ape-origin theory, if they 
were treated as men treat the anthropoid apes ; that is, stolen in in- 
fancy and brought up in solitary confinement, whether they would not 
in all probability grow up very stupid fellows, and perhaps merit the 
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title of big brutes ? Perhaps if a loaded gun were pointed at a man 
of science, he might roar as well as the gorilla. I concede that the 
gorilla's face is more brutal and ferocious than those of the chimpanzee, 
the orang, or the gibbon. But they are all very human, especially 
if we compare them with savage not civilised human beings. It is 
possible the gorilla may represent the progenitor of some low savage 
cannibal tribe either of Africa or Australia. At the same time, in 
justice to the gorilla, we should remember that we have only recently 
made his acquaintance, and, as it is not easy to visit him in his home, 
the impenetrable jungle of Equatorial Africa, we really know very little 
about him, and ought not to condemn him hastily on account of his 
personal appearance. One thing, however, we do know in his favour, 
that he is not even a carnivorous animal, far less a cannibal, and is in 
this respect superior to the himian savage. I also admit that the 
facial expression of some of the smaller monkeys is more gentle and 
human liian that of the larger man-like apes. Nor does this admission 
appear to militate against the hypothesis of the ape-origin of man. I 
have been sometimes positively startled by the human look of the 
smaller, and of the infant monkeys which can be studied in living in- 
dividuals in the Zoological Gardens, and also in stuffed specimens in the 
British Museum. 

There is also a very remarkable €inalogy with the human structure 
in the form of the skull in the young apes, which the reader may 
verify by comparing the skeletons in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. The ape-qjiild, like the human child, has a skull far better 
developed compared with the facial bones than in the adult state. 
Moreover, in the child-ape's skull we can observe all or most of the 
sutures which are to be found in the human cranium, and which it is 
the tendency of advanced age to efface. But in the adult ape's skull 
these sutures disappear. The various bones become consolidated, and 
in the gorilla skull the sutures are not only entirely effaced but their 
localities defined by large bony excrescences or ridges which, while 
greatly strengthening the cranium, add much to the brutal appearance 
of the animal. Thus, not merely in the conformation of the young 
and adult skull, but also in the expression of the features in youth and 
maturity, there are remarkable analogies between the ape and man. 
Who has not noticed, not only the comparatively large size Of the 
child's skull as compared with the face, but the mild, gentle, beautiful 
expression of childhood and youth, compared with the strongly-marked 
features of manhood and the wrinkles of age. How common is it to 
see a comely youth or girl grow into a coarse-featured plain man or 
woman. The nose becomes large, the eyebrows heavy, the mouth 
voluptuous, the jaw bulky, while in the man, like many other male 
animals, the chin, upper lip, and cheeks become plentifully covered 
with hair. The resemblance of human faces to certain animals, the 
animal expression of the human features exactly in proportion to the 
absence of the refining process of education, and the existence of 
instincts, appetites, passions common to man and the other animals, 
are matters of trite observation to many who, however, refruin to draw 
from them the legitimate conclusion that man in the method of his 
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origin does not stand apart isolated and demarcated from the rest of 
the organic world, but in all probability inherits those physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral attributes from an animal progenitor. 



DR. MOORE ON THE FIRST MAN,* 

Dr. Moore's book on the First Man and His Place in Creation^ is the 
most melancholy production we have met with for a very considerable 
time. The perusal of this work by a student of science alternately 
produces feelings of pity and indignation. We pity a man who is 
obliged to look at questions of facts through such a medium as the 
author is apparently obliged to do, and we are no less indignant at 
the language he has employed regarding men of science who have 
chosen to see and proclaim facts in their true light. We pity the 
author, too, when we find he possesses such a facility of stringing to- 
gether sentences devoid of all true scientific thought or feeling ; and 
we are at the same time indignant that a man who professes to write 
" from a Christian point of view" should bring charges against men of 
science which betray a spirit of " envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness" against those who differ from him. 

Considered as a book of science on the subject of which it treats, 
we are bound to pronounce it altogether a most contemptible and 
trashy production. But the work is not without interest to the an- 
thropologist. A perusal of these pages will shew him the sort of food 
which is provided for the " intelligent British public" by intelligent 
but unscientific scribblers, of which our author is an excellent type. 
This work is of the same tone and character as some of the productions 
of a recently formed semi-scientific semi-missionary society, called the 
" Victoria Institute". Some few years ago, a book of this sort would 
have done some amount of mischief. At that time the author might 
have found a few more or less scientific persons who would have been 
inclined to think well of his production, and who might have mistaken 
the incoherent rhapsodies of an ill-regulated mind for the true results 
of Positive science. At present, however, the portals of science are 
much better guarded than formerly, and the only people likely to 
mistake this work for the production of a true man of science are 
some of our third-rate provincial newspaper editors, elderly females of 
both sexes, and Sunday-school children. 

We may, perhaps, indicate the character of a work avowedly written, 
*• on the principles of science and common sense", by extracting a few 
passages as specimens of the " science and common sense" which it 
contains. Mr. Crawfurd will here learn for the first time that he 

* " The First Man and his Place in Creation, considered on the Principles 
of Science and Common Sense, fi-om a Christian Point of View ; with an 
Appendix on the Negro." By George Moore, M.D., etc.. Member of the 
Royal College of PhysiciAns, London. Post 8vo, pp. 384. 
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agrees with Carl Vogt, that " men are descended from different typi- 
cal stocks of apes". We are told that the most eminent scientific men 
of the present day teach " that human nature is unique, of only one 
genus and species". Carl Vogt will learn with astonishment that he 
" acknowledges that there is a unity in mankind at present". Pro- 
fessor Huxley is informed that he is one of the "kind of smaller 
philosophers now prevalent" (the author might have added, like the 
rinderpest and cholera). Dr. Himt will learn that he is not " disposed 
to be fair to the Negro". He will also be surprised to learn that 
" there is no question that even the lowest classes of Negroes in Africa 
possess the same kind of moral affections and mental faculties as the 
finest Europeans. They are capable of the same emotions and the same 
thoughts". We especially commend these statements to the attention 
of Sir Samuel Baker, and to those who have read his picture of the Negro 
in his own home. French anthropologists will learn with regret that 
a Negress has " a soul more loveable than M. Pruner-Bey by many 
shades of soul colour." This must surely be meant for a joke. Our 
author is not only able to tell the colour of souls, but has the gift of 
prophecy largely developed, of which his statement, that " Captain 
- Speke would have been hanged in Jamaica", is a specimen. 

The following specimens of the author's opinions on many scientific 
questions give a very fair indication both of the author and his work. 

" It is true that there are at least a hundred thousand different 
species of living creatures, and among them some very nearly approxi- 
mate to others ; but, then, they are never known to cross, however 
they may touch the line between them. Everything is possible but 
such confusion in God's work. Every possible variety of living thing 
is, or has been, on the earth, because, in the work of Omnipotence 
whatever can be, is, in fact, but contradiction such as transmuta- 
tionists conceive can exist only in their own minds, and these only 
because confusion is there" (p. 89). . . . 

" Speculative science, however, comes in with liberal surmises, and 
puts a full stop to common sense by asserting that there is no neces- 
sity for supposing the necessity of limits at all, for what produces any 
variation may produce all varieties in species and kinds, if you give it 
time enough. In short, this sort of surmising, falsely called science, 
sees no reason to believe that Grod created things in their order, but 
only, at most, breathed life into a primordial life-rrmcor, in order that 
order might come out of it in time^^ (p. 93). . . . 

" All this is truism ; but it need be reiterated, since men, narrowed 
by false science, would fix man's place in nature and forget that he is 
supernatural ; for he can pervert nature, and in will and work resist 
the teachings of his Maker, and tiun the means of good into causes of 
evil perhaps for ever" (p. 102). . . . 

" Not to believe in the relationship of the human soul, by some 
direct and especial mode of derivation from the Creator, is to feel our- 
selves without kindred with spirits, and left to the desolation of a 
purposeless existence, the sport of the elements ; a part of nature ap- 
pearing for a while to be re-absorbed in the inexorable play of physical 
affinities, to be as if we had never been, or as imconscious atoms in 
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the revolving universe. It is because we are conscious beings, living 
souls, inspired by the divine breath, in some especial manner, that we 
are shocked by such philosophies as that of Dr. BUchner, who would 
have us believe in a world without a Maker, and in man but as a 
passing form of physical accident, in whom love to Grod and man is 
but a pleasing mockery and delusion. With the licence of an in- 
ebriated eloquence, aiming only to be impious, and with a mad logic, 
without any but false premises. Dr. BUchner discourses loosely as if 
he comprehended Force and Matter; and while unprepared or refusing 
to account for his own personality and his power to question heaven 
and earth, he purposely excludes God and the human soul from any 
place in the imiverse, and multiplies words only to persuade us that 
nature is an endless consequence without a cause, having a destiny 
without design, and governed by laws without a will that may revoke 
them, or a wisdom that enacted them. A possibility of change for 
higher purposes towards perpetuated beings is a conception beyond 
such philosophers. The cant of false philosophers is deeper than the 
cant of common hypocrites. They pretend to bow to materialistic 
destiny — should this exist — ^forgetting that, if it do, they can never 
know. They are so extremely impartial, so sublimely self-denying, 
as to assume their own value as equal to zero, and of less significance 
than a grain of sand in the universe. Truly, the way of such proud 
prostration is equally hard and hardening" (p. 131). 

The above quotations are very fair average specimens of the work, 
and such passages our readers will see do not require any con- 
demnation from us. Indeed, the whole book chiefly is remarkable for 
the injury it does the cause of science. If Darwinism is to be success- 
fully refuted, it must be by very different means to those employed 
by our author. Such an attack as is contained in this book 
renders a positive service, not only to Darwinites, but also to the 
entire scientific world. The Darwinites may properly laugh to utter 
scorn such attacks, and men of science, while differing in opinion on 
many scientific points, yet become united in their efforts to expose 
the gross absurdities of such a book as this. We should be very glad 
if we could see a single redeeming feature in this work, but we can- 
not. We, however, willingly give insertion to the following summary 
of the contents of the book,* by the author. 

" The writer's aim in this work has been to indicate the weakness 
pf all scientific attempts to explain the origin of man, and at the same 
time to show that the first was necessarily the highest style of man, 
and that all we know of our own nature is consonant with the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ in respect to man's genesis by distinct creation 
and endowment; the fall of man and the divine method of restoration 
being essential parts of the true philosophy of humanity. It is here 
shown that man's bodily formation, as well as his mental and moral pe- 
culiarities, preclude the possibility of his derivation or development from 
any inferior creature. The various hypotheses of man's origin ; the 
morale of man and brute ; the nature and source of speech ; the life, 

* From Longman's "Notes on Books", Sept. 1866. 
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spirit, breath of man ; the Divine idea in each man and in all humanity ; 
the creation of parentage and personality ; the place and state of the 
first man in relation to the varieties of the human family ; the bearing 
of moral law on free-will ; the relation of man and woman ; the insti- 
tution of labour in respect to man's dominion over nature, and his 
advancement in the culture of all his endowments are considered at 
large, without the use of formal method and technical phraseology ; 
the conclusions arrived at being a conviction that the earliest ideas 
recorded concerning the origin and destiny of man are in perfect 
keeping alike with the facts of real science, the demands of common 
sense, and the principles of true philosophy. The peculiarities of the 
Negro, as the most striking variety of man, are separately investi- 
gated, and accounted for in a manner to demonstrate that he is not a 
lower species of man, but that his history, both as enslaved and as 
free, proves him possessed of mental and moral qualities which place 
him on the common platform of humanity, as capable of becoming 
estimable as a man and a Christian as any other variety of the 
human race." 

The drollest chapter in the book is that which bears the enigmatical 
title " Man not Anatomic". What on earth Dr. Moore meant in this 
chapter, we cannot say : we are inclined to think with Johnson, in the 
Behearsal, " Mean ! what do'st talk of meaning for ? Why, he never 
meant anything in his life !" Still, " Man not Anatomic" is a tempt- 
ing title. We knew that there was one man at least in the world not 
anatomic, i,e, not an anatomist — ^namely, the learned author of this 
book. We expected an autobiography, at the very least, ftx)m this 
chapter; yet, we were agreeably disappointed when we merely encoun- 
tered a few critical remarks on Pope's Essay on Man^ and a small 
amount of scissors-and-paste extracts from Sir W. Hamilton, Tenny- 
son, Mr. Hallam and Neander. 

The author says, " How Lamarck came to enjoy the reputation of 
being sane, is surprising." We are still more surprised to see such 
words in any book bearing the name of a respectable publisher. It 
behoves all scientific men to guard well the character of those who 
have gone before them. Men of science have yet to teach such 
writers as our author that, however much they may differ from some 
of the opinions of a man like Lamarck, they nevertheless revere his 
memory as one of the greatest and most philosophical naturalists who 
ever lived. To hint at insanity in our opponents is, imhappily, not 
usually the sign of a healthy mind : but, fortunately for our author, 
" there is no rule without its exceptions". Psychology must ever be an 
interesting branch of anthropology. We shall not follow the example 
of our author, and express surprise that anyone shotdd enjoy the re- 
putation of being sane ; we shall, however, learn something of the 
mental idiosyncrasies of writers of books respecting the first man 
" from a Christian point of view". 

Our author states, " It is often said that ' the merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast'; but that is a mistake. Beasts cannot commit 
crimes, and therefore they do not demand mercy." 

We are shocked at this want of orthodoxy on the part of an author 
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who, to judge from his habitual studies, was probably ignorant where 
the proverb is to be found. Nor can we agree that beasts do not de- 
mand mercy of us ; and we are compelled to admit that they do occa- 
sionally commit crimes, of which theft is the most frequent. 

We shall be very sorry to rob Dr. Moore of any reputation he may 
possess for science, sanity, sense, or Christianity. We are, howev.er, 
fully convinced that, if brutes do not demand mercy, men and women 
do ; and in consideration to them, we shall not dwell further on this 
book. The author, unhappily, has not had the same consideration for 
us, as he has given us twenty -foiu* chapters, occupying 324 pages, 
together with an appendix on " The Negro". In his preface he asks 
"But is a book on this subject really wanted?" "Yes, certainly," 
he answers, "if anybody is likely to become the least the better for it." 

From this we see that we have been somewhat unfair to the author; 
and if he comes before us as a moral philosopher and a philanthro- 
pist, we withdraw our censure on his book, as such subjects do not 
come within our sphere. We have, however, considered the work in 
the words of the title, " on the principles of science and common 
sense", from a scientific and common sense point of view. We would 
especially recommend our author to imitate our example, and he will 
find himself able to write a much more sensible and useful production 
than the volume before us, which we now commit to our library of 
Historical Anthropology, labelled " The First Man from a Christian 
Point of View. 1866." 

In conclusion, we would advise that, if this work should be con- 
sulted by Sunday-school teachers, they should correct the orthography 
of the following names of men of science. Rudiger Wagner (Rudolph) ; 
Rana (Dana) ; Pritchard (Prichard) ; Quatrefage (Quatrefages) ; Gra- 
tislet (Gratiolet) ; W. J. Marshall (J. Marshall) ; Vivien (Vivian) ; 
Tristrem (Tristram) ; Hunter (Hunt) ; Crawford (Crawfurd) ; Dunne 
(Dunn). 

The following statement also deserves embalming, as it illustrates 
the author's reverence for fact, or want of appreciation of the ninth 
commandment. " Mr. Hanson, who read a very intelligent and inter- 
esting paper at the Association meeting at Swansea in 1848, was also 
aNegro'MI! 
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OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS* 

This work is the production of a country clergyman, rector of a 
parish in Gloucestershire, on which long barrows have been disco- 
cered. Science having been brought thus to his very threshold, it 
behoved him to find out what science was. The results of the process 
are seen in the volume before us. 

The author states that he was led to the present inquiry by what 
" appeared to him the remarkable coincidence that the names by which 
the British timiuh, at the investigation of many of which he has 
assisted, are still popularly called for the most part by the titles, 
little if at all corrupted by the lapse of ages, of the divinities wor- 
shipped in the ancient mythologies of Canaan, Chaldtea, Babylonia, 
and Assyria, those cradles of the himjan race, such as we find them 
recorded in Scripture, and treated of at large in the interesting essays 
and notes on the Assyrian and Babylonian Pantheon appended to 
Rawlinson's Translation of Herodotus. Finding, therefore, a certain 
similarity of language and of religion, the conclusion seemed ine- 
vitable that there must be also some ethnological affinity between 
people so circumstanced." 

Once this fancy was in the author's brain, he followed out the clue 
to its utmost. He found the Hebrew word Lilley in Hertfordshire 
and elsewhere ; Beor and Beer occur in Devon, Dorset, Essex, Hants, 
and Somerset ; Abram occurs at Wigan ; the Aven of Ezekiel and 
Hosea is repeated at Aven and Avening in Gloucestershire ; Aven in 
Wilts, etc. ; and Ham, wondrous to relate, occurs in Kent, Surrey, 
Wilts, Essex, Somerset, etc. Could examples be better chosen to 
prove that the aboriginal population of all England were Jews 1 Why 
he does not add Edenbridge, Southwark (Seth-orech), Marybone 
(Mara-owen), and a host of similar instances, we do not know ; they 
might not certainly be conclusive, although they would add fresh 
lustre to the blaze of pedantry which glitters through the volume. 
The amount of Hebrew quotation which appears is something appal- 
ling. " Horrent spicalse" (as Sir William Hamilton would call them) 
of Chaldee and Syriac bristle across the pages ; we presume for the 
same reason as the peripatetic in Micromegas quotes Greek, " because 
one should always quote that which one does not understand at all in 
the language which one understands least." 

A most unfortunate confession is made by the reverend author. He 
says, " Nearly at the conclusion of his researches, the writer fell in for 
the first time with Mr. Jacob Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 
Faber's Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiriy and Mr. Godfrey 
Higgins' Celtic Druids, and was surprised to find in how many parti- 
culars his views are corroborated by the etymological and mythological 
inquiries of these laborious authors. It has given him additional 
encouragement to find how much, while in ignorance of their labours, 
his own views have run parallel with the investigations of those 

* "Oar British Ancestors; who and what were they?" By the Rev, 
Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A. London, 1865. 
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learned men, who would only have rejoiced in the confirmation of 
their views supplied by modem discoveries." 

"In ignorance of their labours!" Modest Mr. Lysons! Not content 
with letting his readers find out for themselves with perfect ease, how 
inaccurate are his facts and how slipshod his arguments, he actually 
confesses that the greater portion of the work was written " in ignor- 
ance of the labours" of the only three authors, except Dupuis, who 
have thrown light on this subject. The process of writing a book first 
and consulting authorities afterwards, is unusual we admit ; and one 
in which few may care to imitate Mr. Lysons. His printer having 
apparently told him that some space existed at the end of the work 
which it was desirable to fill, he has contributed a list of authors con- 
sulted and referred to in this work. Even Scapulae Lexicon and 
Stephani Thesaurus are immersed in this slough of despond, alongside 
with Jerome, Procopius, Hooker, and Evelyn on Forest Trees ! The 
art of artificial quotation is carried to such an extent herein that we 
can only attribute the origin of this list to the following cause. The 
author put down all the books he had read in a list ; and finding the 
number very small, then put down the names of books which he had 
not read. Prudently he stopped in this vast undertaking. 

When considering the origin of our British ancestors, the oppor- 
tunity of having a hit at the transmutationists was too good to be 
lost. Accordingly, we have a vehement diatribe against these imlucky 
men, some of whom might not only derive the Rev. Mr. Lysons from 
some type of harmless ruminant, but might even hint that at present 
he had not progressed much above that level. He says : " Imagine 
only for a moment, if it were not blasphemy to suppose it (but we are 
compelled to such a line of argument by the reasonings of these phi- 
losophers) imagine only the whole creation simunoned before a gorilla 
to have names assigned to the assembled creatures." 

We are very sorry that Mr. Lysons should have to blaspheme on 
our account ; we would really have thought, from the tone of certain 
passages in this work, that the art came naturally, and did not require 
much effort. The real difficulty, however, is, if we do imagine such 
a scene as that Mr. Lysons has supposed, whether if one of the assem- 
bled creatures coming up to be named by Mr. Lysons' hypothetical 
gorilla, had had peradventure the author's book under his arm, or in 
his mouth — what scale in the animal creation would have been 
allotted to such a very stupid animal 1 

As a matter of course, the flood accounts for all geological pheno- 
mena connected with the early history of man. If mammoth and 
human bones are found together in a cave, why of course the flood 
did it. If man and hippopotami are found together in undisturbed 
drift, the flood did that too. If the remains of Romans and Britons 
are also found in a cave, with remains of existing animals, we think 
the flood must have laid them side by side together. It is true that 
there is a chronological difficulty, and that Roman and mammoth 
remains were not precisely contemporary; yet Mr. Lysons has not 
alluded to tiiis in his book, and apparently feels no doubts himself. 

The author ostentatiously refers, on his title-page, to " oraniology." 
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We certainly expected to see some evidence of the application of 
craniology to elucidate the " traditional history of the early Britons," 
and was curious to discover whether the method of research which 
Mr. Lysons has so inefficiently applied to philology, could by any 
possible means be more successful in anatomical analysis. Our dis- 
appointment may be imagined when we find that the sole craniological 
facts in the work are not the author's own, but are comprised in a 
letter fix)m Dr. Thumam, in which the human remains from the 
Rodmarton long barrow are described, and conclusively proved to be 
Celtic (whatever that may mean), of a lengthened oval or dolicho- 
cephalous type. Therefore, the following syllogism represents Mr. 
Lysons* argument. Some Celts were dolichocephalous; the Jews were 
dolichocephalous ; therefore, all Celts were Jews. Logic and ana- 
tomy are here fully on a par. 

The philosophical value of his argument may be seen ft^m a few 
instances. The English word animal is not derived from the Latin 
anima, but from the Welsh anivel; benediction is not from benedictio^ 
but from benedith. We select the following ludicrous examples from 
Mr. Lysons* vocabulary. We have ourselves added the Latin. 



English. 


Welsh. 


LaHn. 


Breeches 


brechan 


bracoiB 


Cere 


cwyr (wax) 


cerum 


Cement 


simmant 


ccementum 


Charity 


cariad 


caritas 


Clergy 


cler 


derici 


Cloister 


clkB, dds 


claustrum 


Creed 


cred 


credo 


Cucumber 


cucumer 


cucumis 


Defender 


diffynwr 


defensor 


Disciple 


disgybl 


discipulus 


Ecdesiastic 


eglwyswyr 


ecclesia 


Excommunicate 


ysgymmuna 


excommunicatio 


Fidelity 


ffyddlon 


fideHtas 


Flagellate 


fflangell 


flagellum 


Flagrant 


flangell 


flagrans 



Other examples are quite as ludicrous ; e. ^., hatchment, according 
to Mr. Lysons, is derived, not from Norman-French, achevement, but 
from Welsh, a/)1miydd, genealogy ; kerchief is not from couvre-chefy 
but from cvrrsi; merchant not from marclmnd, but from marsiandwr. 
And so the tedious vocabulary waddles through a dozen weary pages. 

The author thus expresses his scientific creed : — 

" I confess I have no sympathy with those who would trace our 
origin to the gorilla or the ape, and still less with those who give it 
the far less intelligent or intelligible origin of the oyster." 

We are glad to learn that the transmutationists have only three 
great divisions, — i. Those who trace man's origin to the gorilla, ii. 
Those who trace it to the ape (the gorilla being not an ape), iii. 
Those who trace it to the oyster. But if the syntax of Mr. Lysons* 
sentence is construed correctly, the point for solution is not the lustory 
of man's origin, but " the intelligible origin of the oyster." What re- 
lation the genesis of this useful mollusk can possibly have to the 
history of "our British ancestors" we cannot possibly see. No doubt 
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Mr. Lysons intended to be very witty ; and if he had understood any- 
thing of what he meant, the passage would have been intensely 
ludicrous. Let us, however, hear Mr. Lysons' declaration of faith. 
" I confess that I am quite satisfied with my descent from Adam,* and 
through him from my native clay, unimproved by any transition what- 
ever, either through crustaceans, saurians, molluscs, reptiles, or brute 
beasts whatsoever." The above order of succession is certainly a little 
peculiar. We can assure Mr. Lysons that indeed the transmutationists 
do not transpose the echelle continue of Bonnet so as to place crocodiles 
below snails. 

If the above work had not appeared in some sort of scientific guise ; 
if it had not been reviewed, although with an unanimous voice of con- 
demnation by the scientific press, we should have deemed it unworthy 
of notice. The author is certainly a man who, like Margites, has 
learnt a great many things, and recollected them all wrong. Intoler- 
ance and assumption mask the profound ignorance which is conspicuous 
in every page. Yet the work is one admirably fit for the semiscientific 
public of the nineteenth century. Large masses gaping for excitement, 
caring not what mental pabulum is provided for them, gulping down 
crude science which they can neither digest nor assimilate ; a hierarchy 
of half-educated savans cramming this multitude with useless and in- 
nutritious food ; such an audience and such teachers form the denizens 
of the temple of science. Amongst these Mr. Lysons' book, which 
neither teaches nor amuses, will sell. The ignorant will buy ; and he 
who reaUy wishes to study the anthropology of our early British an- 
cestors may wait until more wholesome literature is provided him. 



NEGRO EMANCIPATION IN AMERICA.* 

By J. H. Van Evbie, M.D. 

During the Mexican war, I became deeply interested in the mongrel 
population of the great cities of that country, and where, unless a 
foreigner, there is scarcely a single white man, Indian, or Negro, to 
be seen among a hundred thousand people. These abnormal popula- 
tions, with their singularly vicious and disorganising tendencies, are 
dying out, while the unmixed rural populations are increasing ; and, 
as I even then saw that European influences were rapidly impelling 
us in the same direction that had so broken down the barriers of race 
and deteriorated the grand old Spanish conquerors, I naturally, as a 
physiologist, became profoundly interested in the momentous subject. 
Since then, and for some fifteen years, I have devoted all my time 
and capacities to the specific character and natural relations to the 
human races, especially those inhabiting this continent ; and, as this 

* We have been favoured with a copy of a letter, addressed to President 
Johnson, by Br. Van Evrie, so well known to anthropologists for his carefiil 
observations on the Negro race. — Editor. 
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necessarily involved their moral as well as physical adaptations, I 
may presume, without vanity, to say that I understand the subject 
of " slavery" better than any other living man. With this belief, and 
profoundly conscious that, however honest and patriotic in intention, 
most of the public men of the North are acting imder a fatal miscon- 
ception of this so-called slavery, and the country drifting to de- 
struction, I have ventured to address you, with a painfiil, a. most 
awftil, conviction of the perfect truth of the facts and inductive facts 
presented in this letter. 

Five years ago, the American people were the freest, the most 
moral, progressive, and prosperous the world ever saw. Providen- 
tially blessed with a subordinate race in their midst, the founders of 
our political system were able to reject those artificial distinctions of 
class common to the Old World ; and with the natural distinction of 
race, fashioned by the hand of the Eternal, as the basis of the political 
system, they secured that natural equality for our own race also 
fashioned and fixed by the same Almighty hand. Eighty years of 
faithfulness to the system founded by Washington, secured a boimd- 
less, almost a fabulous prosperity to all, and opened happy homes to 
millions of victims of European oppression. We were virtually free 
of that greatest of human calamities — a national debt ; we had six- 
teen thousand millions of property, some eight millions of producers, 
a monopoly of cotton production, the largest commercial marine in 
the world, and only needed more tropical territory to relieve the 
rapidly increasing Negro population of the transition States, and 
secure a monopoly of sugar and coffee production, to place ourselves 
at the head of all the nations of our time, and to (morally) dictate 
laws to the world. In brief, five years ago we were the happiest and 
most prosperous thirty millions of people in Christendom ; and the four 
millions of subordinate Negroes were so vastly and immeasurably hap- 
pier than any other four millions of their race, that no words in our 
language can fitly express it. We are at this moment the most demo- 
ralised, burthened, distressed, and nearest ruined people the sun ever 
shone upon ; and, unless we recover our reason and retrace our steps, 
we are lost beyond the hand of resurrection to save us. 

We have a, public debt more burthensome than that which has 
degraded the masses in England into mere beasts of burthen. We 
have " used up" more than half the property accumulated in eighty 
years of prosperity ; we have destroyed the cotton production ; our 
foreign commerce has virtually disappeared ; we have at this moment 
barely two millions of reliable producers or labourers proper; and 
industrially considered, for the time being, as completely obliterated 
the entire country, from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, as if it 
were swallowed up by an earthquake. In brief, if the entire American 
people, with one common accord, had sought to blot themselves out 
from the records of human history, and had universally set to work for 
that purpose, it may be doubted if they could have done more than 
they reaUy have accomplished within the past five years. What mighty 
and malignant demon is it, then, that in so short a period has worked 
out this stupendous ruin of a great and hitherto sensible people 1 It is 

VOL. I. — NO. IV. 10 
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Abolition — a mad and impious effort of human creatures to abolisB 
the natural distinctions of race fashioned by the hand of God, and 
equalise those He has made unequal. True, multitudes of patriotic 
and well-meaning people believe that the war was waged to resbore 
the union of the States, and other honest multitudes fancied they 
were fighting against that union ; but as every man now knows that 
Mr. Lincoln had only to abandon the " principles" of his party, and 
pledge himself to administer the government on the principles of his 
predecessor, and of all his predecessors, to end the " secession" move- 
ment at any moment he pleased, the next generation will have no 
trouble about the matter, and without a dissenting voice will declare 
that the war was waged to " abolish" the distinction of " colour", and 
mongrelise the country. To the next generation, and all future 
generations, however, it will be a marvel and a mystery, not how a 
majority or a considerable class became such lunatics, but how one 
single native-bom American could be so benighted and bewildered as 
to strive for equality with the lowest of all the races ! We have these 
Negroes before us every day ; our senses show us that they diflfer 
from us as absolutely and as widely as the crow differs from the eagle ; 
and reason and experience tell us they are subordinate, grown-up 
children, perpetual minors, with an intellect corresponding to that of 
a white lad of twelve or fifteen ; and our instincts so utterly forbid 
mongrelism, that the most besotted lunatic in the land would rather 
see his child dead at his feet than practise his own theory ; and the 
two races are so radically different in the elementary atoms of their 
organic structure, that amalgamation is permanently impossible, and 
the disorganised mongrel progeny dies out within certain fixed limits. 
Or, in other words, God has so utterly and eternally forbidden this 
hideous devilment of "impartial freedom", that it is forbidden to 
exist, and the fourth generation becomes absolutely extinct. Thus^ 
were a thousand abolitionists to honestly live out their professed belief, 
and, each mated with a Negress, were to isolate themselves in some 
island of the Pacific ocean, a hundred years hence they and their 
progeny would disappear utterly from the earth polluted by their 
sins. Or, if Massachusetts had as many Negroes as whites, with the 
same laws of " impartial freedom" that she has now, and some outside 
power saved them from the inmiediate massacre of each other, it 
would only be a question of time when the entire population would 
rot out and die; as absolutely perish by the poison of "impartial 
freedom", and as utterly disappear from existence, as if there had 
never been a human creature in that State. 

But, though future generations will find it difficult to understand 
the cause of the great delusion of our time, to the present one they 
are obvious enough. It is an exotic, wholly foreign and monarchical ; 
and, were we isolated from the rest of the world, "abolition of slavery" 
would be an impossible conception to the American mind. They are 
all of the same race, all white people in Europe, and, ignorant of 
Negroes, naturally suppose them beings like themselves ; and as Eu- 
ropean society is based on artificial distinctions of class, there is an 
"irrepressible conflict", and it becomes a vital and overwhelming 
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necessity of European governments to break down the natural dis- 
tinctions of race in America. Mr. Calhoun, in his famous despatch 
to the American minister at Paris, when commenting on Lord Aber- 
deen's declaration that it was the policy of England to "abolish Negro 
slavery" throughout the world, assumed that it was designed to give 
England a monopoly of tropical production through her East Indian 
possessions, and so it was ; but, beyond this mere commercial consi- 
deration, they were impelled by an instinct of self-preservation, which 
teaches the statesmen of England that they must break down Ameri- 
can democracy, based on the natural distinction of races, or it will 
react on Europe, and sooner or later sweep away the old, eflfete, and 
artificial foundations of monarchy. Hence, Pitt and Wilberforce, 
under the mask of philanthropy, began their crusade against an 
imaginary slavery, and the universal misconception of the European 
mind in respect to Negroes enabled them to enlist the aid of the 
liberals ; and Fox, and Robespierre, anid John Bright, and even poor 
old Garibaldi, have blindly done their utmost to break down the 
natural distinctions of race in America, and thus to overthrow the 
cause they have at heart. The vast influence of European opinion, 
the books, the writers, and publications — in a word, all the vital 
forces of European society, and the overwhelming necessities of Euro- 
pean governments, for seventy years have been arrayed against the . 
foundations of American democracy ; and, after the destruction of a 
million of Negroes, the blight and ruin of the great central regions of 
this continent, and the expenditure of some four hundred miUions of 
money, their efforts have legitimately, if not directly, resulted in the 
great American catastrophe — ^the forcing of four mUlions of Negroes 
from their normal condition into unnatural relations with the white 
people, and the consequent overthrow — if not final destruction — of 
society in one half of the country, and a mortgage of four thousand 
millions on the bones and muscles of the other half. 

Such are the causes, and such the effects, of the great abolition 
delusion of the century — a delusion that, had not an issue been made 
against the Union jper se, possibly woidd never have reached such 
gigantic dimensions, or produced such fatal consequences, but which 
is certain to work out immeasurably greater calamities in the future, 
if not bravely and honestly grappled with now. It seems almost 
providential that you, a Southern man, a democrat, and hitherto 
manifesting a profound sympathy with the masses, have been placed 
at the head of the nation at this great crisis of American affairs ; and, 
if equal to the circumstances that confront you, you may become the 
"foremost man of all this world", and scarcely seqond to Washington, 
for you will have saved the system he created. You have only to 
administer the constitution as you yourself understand it, to remove 
the foreign pressure fi'om the subjugated States, and leave them to 
govern themselves and to provide for the subordinate race that Pro- 
vidence has entrusted to their care and guidance, just as they have 
always done, and just as their own experience, sense -of justice, and 
natural right tnay prompt and the common constitution guarantee, to 
restore industry, order, and prosperity everywhere south of the Potomac, 
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within the next ninety days, and to render your own name immortaL 
But if you quail before the abolition madmen, then, like all who deal 
with limatics, you are lost, and the coimtry with you, for years to 
come ; for they will force a conflict of races, national bankruptcy, and 
imiversal misery, ending at last just where this devil's dance began 
thirty years ago, in the utter extermination of abolitionists as well as 
abolitionism from American soiL One way or the other — either 
through years of anarchy and suffering, or through their reason — the 
people will have the " Union as it was", for nothing else save perdi- 
tion is possible ; and on you alone, Mr. President, it rests to deter- 
mine the mode. 



BUCHNER^S SCIENCE AND NATURE.* 

The work before us is probably destined to as great an European 
circulation as the author's equally celebrated Kraft und Stqff. English- 
men however are too content to deny facts until they have no other resort 
open to them, and then to fall into the wake which continental scien- 
t^c men have already traced out, to accept the conclusions of Dr. 
Biichner before they have been ventilated in our popular assemblies. 
The ladies and gentleman who, at the British Association meeting at 
Nottingham, listened with rapt attention to Mr: Grove's excellent 
address; heard with mute acquiescence his forcible plea for the doctrine 
of continuity of force ; or admired the ingenuity by which the trans- 
mutative theory was supported by him, thought — ^at least many of 
them — ^that it was English ability that had led to the discovery of the 
great laws that vivify Natiure, and that regulate the arrangement of 
inorganic, and the succession of organic living things. But when we 
reflect on the fact that Germany has for the last twenty years enjoyed 
the practical blessings of this teaching, and that men like BUchner 
have there stood boldly forth in the vanguard of positive science, 
and have worked hard and taught thousands, great though our pleasure 
may be at hearing such sentiments as those of Mr. Grove enunciated 
before an English audience, and even applauded in the hypocritical 
arena of social life ; we must not forget to own the deep obligations 
that we are under to oiu* German teachers. England, ever neglectful 
of its scientific men ; sacrificing truth to the dictates of an absurd 
conventionalism and honesty at the shrine of what has been termed 
" social ethics"; glad to snatch hastily information at the hands from 
any continental teacher, and ofttimes from the worst among them ; 
England, in spite of all our boasted progress, may and should blush 
when she stands amidst the scientific nations of the world. The hate- 
ful system of artificial morality in which the last three hundred years 
have enveloped our popular scientific teaching ; the fitful and uneasy 

* " Science et Nature, Essais de Philosophie et de Science Naturelle. Par 
le Docteur Louis Biichner. Traduit par Augustin Delondre. Paris : 1866. 
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desire which our instructors express to teach all men everything, and 
to learn nothing themselves ; the* incubus of scientific untruthfolness 
which lurks in the core of all branches of human knowledge ; all keep 
back England from stepping forth and assuming that scientific posi- 
tion which she has a right to occupy. When we see such works as 
BUchner's Kraft und Stoff, or the present volume proceeding ftx)m the 
presses of our German fathers in science ; when we contrast them 
with the wretched efforts of the so-called "liberaP' school in Eng- 
land, we must be aware that we have much to imleam and much 
to learn. England cannot justifiably taimt Dahomey or Lapland with 
their neglect of science. The only and most effectual method of 
liberating our minds from the state in which we now are, is to give 
up entirely that miserable optimism which would persuade us that 
we are happy and good, or that everything around us is so perfect 
and comfortable, that it cannot be mended. Content is a very good 
state of mind to prescribe to the dissatisfied. There is not the 
slightest doubt that a cow chews the cud more peacefully if it is lying 
down. The philosopher in Gandide consoled the men whose houses 
were destroyed in the earthquake by saying, "Things cannot be 
otherwise than they are ; everything is for the best ; if there is a vol- 
cano at Lisbon, this volcano is not anywhere else ; it is impossible that 
things should not be what they are, because all is very good". 

Dr. Buchner, in his essay on the History of the Creation and of the 
Destination of Man^ certainly fixes no limit at which the future per- 
fectibility of mankind shall stop. He admits, as all must, that there 
is room for improvement ; he points out that we are not entitled to 
assume any limit at which this improvement may cease. And he 
thus states his belief: — 

" It is most probable, that in the whole universe, there is nothing 
persistent, and that each isolated entity, from the ephemeron who 
only lives one day to the celestial bodies who survive for millions on 
millions of years, is produced by Force from the bosom of the universe, 
thereunto come back at last, returning its eternal indestructible 
atom to produce new worlds and new natural beings.'* According to 
Buchner, science knows of no other destiny of man ; and they who 
have other notions of immortality may reconcile them as they best 
may with the facts, or leave them unreconciled and irreconcileable. 
Perhaps the last course is the best for all parties. It is a little 
curious to see how closely the new scientific ideas of the indestructi- 
bility of matter accord with the old faith of the "resurrection of the 
substance" (carni% resurrectionem) of our ancestors, which it has been 
the fashion for the mediocre theology of the last few generations to 
ignore and to misunderstand. The eternity of matter is, or ought to 
be, as certain a part of any religious faith as any other. Yet it has 
become a conventional fashion to deny the advocates of the eternity 
of matter, as if necessarily they expressed an opinion respecting the 
nature and eternity of "spirit". Of course the definitions of the latter 
substance or principle have a tendency to vary, in an inverse ratio to 
the progress of metaphysics or anthropology. 

The most amusing of these scattered opuscula is perhaps the one 
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in which Dr. Biichner treats of the gorilla. In this short chapter he 
has summed up nearly all that is known respecting this gigantic ape, 
whilst he lays great stress on the moral characters, such as love for 
offspring, etc., which this animal exhibits — characters which, without 
doubt, are absent in some of the lower races of man. Dr. BUchner 



* We may suppose that there existed at one time intermediary links 
which diminished or bridged over the abyss now existing between 
man and ape, and which links have passed away. . . . M. Schaaf hausen 
of Bonn, has called our attention to the startUng fact, that we see be- 
fore us the abyss existing between man and animals continually aug- 
menting, and the distance which separates them gaining in extent. 
Not merely the lowest human races which present some resemblance 
to the animal organisation, die out and become extinct ; but the apes 
of the higher order which most resemble man, become each year more 
rare. In one or two more centuries they will probably be amongst 
the species entirely extinct. It is only in the neighbourhood of wild 
people that the species of apes of the most elevated organisation are 
preserved even now ; face to face with civihsed peoples, they have for 
many years disappeared in the same manner as we see the savage 
races of man at the lowest end of the human scale, disappear rapidly 
when they encoimter civilisation." " Is it not logical," says Schaaf- 
hausen, " to think that, if we could look back amongst the millions of 
years that have passed away, we should find the distance much 
smaller between the lowest man and the highest animals than it is at 
present, and if we could look further back still, we should find it yet 
more small. The more the development of man progresses, the more 
does he shorten the links which bind him to the brute creation. How 
striking is the fact that the greatest apes of Africa and Asia are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the same characters which distinguish 
the races of men of the two countries, and especially by their colour 
and by the form of the skull. The orangoutang is brown, and has a 
round head like the brachycephalous Malay ; the gorilla is black, and 
possesses a long skull like the doliehocephalous Negro of Africa. The 
resemblance which is thus made by putting two different races of men 
in parallel with equally distinct species of apes of the same respective 
country, appears- to constitute the most important objection, which 
in the existing state of our knowledge, we can make against the unity 
of the hiunan species." 

The above argument is, indeed, a strong one in favour of polygeny. 
In the hands of Agassiz, who has often employed it, it has probably 
deterred many from accepting the monogenist hypothesis. Yet we 
should not forget that it is an argument which should be used with 
caution. The argument from colour is far more strong than the 
argument from, the conformation of the skull. It should never be 
forgotten that, as Deslongchamps has pointed out, when the skulls of 
the young gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang are placed side by side, at 
a period of life before the enormous development of bony crests in the 
first and last species have obscured the true cranial conformation, we see 
.that real difference does not exist ; nay, the young orang has actually a 
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slightly longer skull than the young chimpanzee. On the other hand, 
we must not undervalue the argument from colour, which, on the 
derivative theory, gives indirectly much key to the variation of 
human colour. The presence of fossil apes of a high organisation 
(Dryopitheciis) in France during the Miocene period is a most signi- 
ficant fact, which may perhaps throw more light on the origin of 
European man than we at present see. It must not be forgotten that 
Hylobatea and Pithecus are more closely allied than Fithecus and 
Troglodytes, So we may observe that the distinctions which prevail 
between Malay and Negro are greater than those between Malay and 
European. Africa is the great country of baboons ; and it is Africa 
that has the highest anthropoid apes. Gratiolet has proved that the 
gorilla more closely appertains to the cynocephalic stirps than to the 
type which culminates from the guenons through Hylohates to Pithecus, 
The Hylobate type is found fossil, but individuals of the Troglodyte 
type are as yet lacking to our palteontologists. Africa has not yet 
been geologically surveyed. The comparison of the areas inha- 
bited by the lowest man with those inhabited by the apes, however, 
reveal to us the fact that in Australia, where humanity appears to be 
at its lowest level, there is not a single species of ape ; and that 
from the peculiar nature of the fauna^ it is not likely that any mon- 
keys in a fossil state will be discovered 

The essay on Theodor Waitz's Anthropology is a remarkable pro- 
duction. The following interesting passage occurs therein : — 

" Waitz assigns to the presence of the human genus on earth a 
very great age, far exceeding that which is devoted to the historical 
period, although the indications which have been recently discovered 
of fossil human bones ought provisionally, in his opinion, to be left 
in doubt. As regards the inquiry, whether in the earliest ages there 
existed a more ancient human genus, possessing an organisation 
analogous to that of the apes, Waitz thiiis himself able to reply in 
the negative. He is strongly against the idea of admitting zoological 
or botanical provinces, or of the so-called ethnic centres ! ! (Schop- 
fungsmittelpunkten), of which the idea has been especially supported 
by Agassiz." BUchner goes on to say, "Professor Schaafhausen proves 
that nearly all the human crania found up to the present time in 
stratified deposits, simultaneously with the bones of extinct animals, 
present a primitive and slightly developed conformation resembling 
that of the apes." 

Whether this statement is precisely the fact we feel considerable 
doubt. The chief ancient remains, genuine or not, of man, in the 
pleistocene, are, i. The Engis skull ; this is certainly not a low type. 
II. The Neanderthal skull, an abnormity probably produced by synos- 
tosis. III. The Moulin-Quignon jaw, quietly sleeping in the Paris 
Museum of Natural History ; genuine or not, it is certainly not 
" simious." iv. The specimens discovered by Dr. Diipont in Belgium, 
but of which the description is not yet published. With the exception 
of the last case, not one of these fossil men presents a single cha- 
racter which can be said to be "simious," or to tend in any way 
towards the discovery of the " missing link.'* We therefore think, 
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that SO far as regards this point, the balance of evidence is rather on 
the side of Waitz than on that of Biichner. Dr. Biichner concludes 
his essay in the following words : — 

" It is to be regretted that Prof Waitz was led by his profession as 
a philosopher to formulate his programme of questions in an order 
which does not respond to the actual requirements. The question of 
unity of species of man is and remains an idle question, and does not 
present any likelihood of being solved, until the idea of species shaU 
have been determined in a fixed manner. Until the present time 
this question has never been formulated in science from the empirical 
point of view, but the questions of unity or of plurality of origin, 
which is more practical and more, clear for the healthy intelligence of 
man have been discussed. Waitz separated these two questions in 
a thorough manner, but he cannot nevertheless prevent that they 
may ultimately agree, and that no reasonable groimd can be seen on 
which we can rely, when reconciling the unity of species with a plu- 
rality of origin. If the diflFerences between the races of men are in 
reality of such a nature that they can be all explained by successive 
insensible modifications of one corporal and intellectual type, and if 
the theory of botanical and zoological provinces is inexact, why then 
admit a plurality of origin ? But if the contrary is true, why should 
we not recognise that the human genus has presented itself, since the 
beginning, under the form of many entirely different types 1 And if 
the question so often agitated, of the unity or the plurality of the 
origin of man presents up to the present time as little perfect of a 
definite solution, founded on actually demonstrated arguments, as the 
question of the unity of species. Waitz, as we believe, would have 
acted better, and been more satisfactory, if he had maintained his 
ancient disposition of the order of questions. Further, we ought not 
to forget to observe to him, that in spite of the great numbor of pro- 
bable reasons, collected and classified by him with a care most rare, 
the idea of naturalists properly so-called, lean more and more every 
day to an opinion contrary to his, and especially that as Vogt 
observes, all the naturalists who have travelled, are ranged on the 
side of the defenders of the plurality of the human species." 

Dr. Biichner's plea on behalf of the polygenists is certainly ingenious. 
We coincide with him that until we have some clear and intelligible de- 
finition of the word species, the discussion as to the imity or plurality of 
origin is perfectly useless. We have never yet encountered six persons 
in our lifetime who had original and distinctly defined ideas of the 
meaning of the word species, and agreed amongst each other. The de- 
cision of the majority would be simply an appeal to prejudice or to 
ignorance. If you ask a man what he understands by the word 
species, he wiU inevitably tell you that "Cuvier says this," or "Darwin 
is of opinion that." He has no clearly defined ideas himself, and can 
communicate none. This defect in anthropology proceeds from a mis- 
taken view of the nature of the science. The iminstructed imagine 
that the problem of the origin of man is the great fundamental qlies- 
tion of science. Should any future discovery enable one to offer a 
probable theory of man's origin, many members of the public would 
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imagine that there was nothing else left to discover in anthropology. 
The moment, however, that it is distinctly conceived that the forces, 
whatever they may have been which have produced other living ob- 
jects, have also produced man, persons will perceive that their atten- 
tion, instead of being directed on the genesis of man alone, must 
traverse the whole range of zoology and palaeontology before they can 
be able even to speculate with any rational ground on the origin of 
man. We have a little too much tendency in England to divide 
labour ; and as the manufacturer who makes buttons looks down with 
almost contempt on the manufacturer who makes button-shanks, so 
the anthropologist very often systematically ignores the work done by 
the zoologist. 

The work in aU comprises twenty-seven essays, most of which relate 
to metaphysical questions. Still, reference to the above passages will 
quite show the importance of the anthropological matters on which it 
treats. There is a certain nervous epigrammatic elegance about Dr. 
Biichner's style which renders it especially fascinating; whilst the 
clear logic of his argument forces everyone who dispassionately reads 
him to admit its justice. The present work is evidently destined to 
play an important part amongst modem scientific literatiu-e. We trust 
we shall soon see it in an English dress, when it will be certain to receive 
a large circulation, not merely amongst general scientific men, but 
especially amongst anthropologists. 



ACCLIMATISATION OF MAN.* 

I DO not assert that the acclimatisation of Spaniards is not more 
easily effected in the Antilles than that of the French ; the climate of 
Spain would induce me to admit this. I merely wish to show that 
the acclimatisation of the French is not so difficult as M. Bertillon 
would make us believe, and that if it has not so well succeeded, it 
must to a considerable extent be ascribed to moral and political cir- 
cumstances We must carefully study the media and also the 

physiological condition of the Creoles, to give an opinion on acclima- 
tisation in the Antilles, and not trust to figures which may mislead 
us despite their mathematical precision. 

On examining the European on his arrival in the Antilles, we find 
at first that the respiratory organs, by increased activity, endeavour 
to supply the diminished oxygen of the atmospheric air, the general 
circulation is accelerated, giving rise to congestions in the nervous 
system, the abdominal organs, and the integuments, congestions which 
are further favoured by alimentation, heat, and electricity. Under 
the influence of their activity, hunger increases ; thirst can scarcely be 
quenched by means of iced drinks, so rapidly are the fluids carried off 
by an abundant perapiration. The internal absorption is also very 

* Continued from No. iii, p. 120. 
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active, and induces frequently considerable emaciation. After the 
lapse of a month or two, physical debility and moral languor super- 
vene. Respiration and circulation are retarded, locomotion becomes 
irksome, digestion is impaired, spiced aliments and spirituous liquors 
only irritate the nervous susceptibility of the stomach. This applies 
also to Algeria, is short, to all regions where man has not understood 
that in the absence of spontaneous acclimatisatiany he must pay peculiar 
attention to the proper means of his future acclimatement. 

M. Bertillon in reply said that M. Simonot*s strictures referred to 
three points — the synonomy of acclimatement and acdim^atationy the 
importance of intermixture of blood in the act of acclimatation, and 
the special aptitude of the Spaniards for colonisations. As regards 
synonomy he had followed the usual acceptation. M. Simonot prefers 
to give to the word acclimatcUum the sense of the tentative act, and to 
acclimatement the sense of the accomplished act. But even if M. 
Simonot is right in a philosophical or linguistic point of view, he 
cannot on that account go against usage and give a new interpretation 
to these words. As regards the conunixture of blood, he (M. Bertillon) 
had not attached so much importance as M. Simonot stated. He 
mentioned it as an hypothesis, which nevertheless is supported by a 
number of fact^ and he still believed that one of the best means to 
become acclimatised in a country is intermixture with the natives. 

It has been said that the Spaniards prosper in Africa as they come 
from a hot country. To this he would answer, that the fact of 
coming from a hot country does not prevent the resistance to cold, as 
has been shown by the Italians and Spaniards in the Russian cam- 
paign of 1812. On the other hand, the Romans could not colonise 
Africa. The statistical documents which he produced have been 
attacked ; now they are either incorrect, or he had made an improper 
use of them — ^let that be demonstrated — till then he would maintain 
that the Spaniards possessed a peculiar aptitude for acclimatisation, 
and that the commixture of native blood favoured it. 

M. Le Roy de Mericourt observed, that M. Bertillon had not, as 
stated by M. Simonot, used the words acclimatement and acclimatation 
altogether synonymously, but has reserved the word acclimatation to 
specify the intervention of art in the fact of a>cclimatement It is, 
however, to be regretted, that he did not employ the word indigenisa- 
tiouy which, perhaps, better expresses the aptitude to live acquired by 
the immigrant and his race, and which has become equal to that of 
the native. M. Simonot had well pointed out the insujB&ciency of the 
ancient division into hot, cold, and temperate climates. The iso- 
thennic lines must be compared and the zones they comprise. As 
regards the Spaniards in Cuba, the increase of the inhabitants de- 
pends on complex cAuses, and the special aptitude of the Spaniards is 
only a secondary cause. Moreover, the prosperity of the Spanish 
Antilles is not so great as represented by M. Bertillon, the proof of 
which is that Chinese and Indian coolies have to be imported in order 
to supply the deficiency in local labourers. There is another fact 
which militates against the special aptitude of Spaniards, and which is 
this ; that in Mexico and Cochin China the Spanish troops were, like 
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our own, subject to yellow fever, typhus, and marsh fevers, and pre- 
sented the same mortality. 

M. Simonot said that his strictures on the synonymy of acclimata- 
tion and acclimateTnent were not addressed to M. Bertillon in parti- 
cular, but to their general use. As regards the figures given by M. 
Bertillon he himself admits that they were taken, en bloc^ without 
distinction of races ; he would, therefore, trust rather his personal 
experience than documents, and would affirm that the average num- 
ber of births in the Creole families of Martinique is greater than it is 
in France. The real cause of the depopulation of Martinique was 
the ruin of its industry, by numerous causes, political and econo- 
mical, which perfectly explain a diminution from 150,000 to 9,500. 
Render to the French Antilles the requisite conditions, and it will 
prosper like the Spanish Antilles. 

M. Sanson, with reference to the statement that the Romans had 
not left behind them prosperous colonies, observed, that Liebig has in 
a recent work given an explanation of this fact. The Romans did not 
cultivate the soil, and only fixed themselves as colonists where they 
foimd native labourers. As to the importance of commixture of blood 
in acclimatisement, it rests upon slender foundation. Whatever may 
be the proportion of immigrants, if there is intermixture, the type of 
the immigrants would disappear unless kept up by reinforcements. 

M. Bertillon : In contesting the aptitude of the Spaniards for colo- 
nisation, M. de Mericourt told us that the troops of that nation pre- 
sented the same mortality in. Mexico and Cochin China as the French ; 
but we must distinguish the mortality at the beginning of a cam- 
paign, which is the same for all. He had taken the Spaniards wher- 
ever he found them after a long stay, and he everywhere met with 
the same results. As regards the theory of M. Sanson on the absorp- 
tion of the immigrated type by the native type, it aids the hypothesis 
of the commixture of blood favouring acclimatisation. Of what ethnic 
element, for instance, is composed the population of Spain ? Of Lusi- 
tanians, who, according to EichoflF, came from Africa ; of Syro- Arabs 
and Moors, upon the ensemble of which were engrafted some Indo- 
European .branches. Is it, then, astonishing that this African blood, 
so largely infused in that of the Spaniards, shows itself so vigorous in 
Africa? 

M. Broca : The probability of a Berber origin of the race now peo- 
pling Spain is greater than that of an autochthonic ori^n. It is very 
possible that when the Straits of Gibraltar were an isthmus the same 
races inhabited the south of Spain and the north of Africa. I may here 
mention that the Basque crania in our collection approa<jh in several 
features the Berber type. 

M. d'Avezac : I should have wished that, in noticing the pros- 
perity of the Spanish colonies, mention should have been made of 
that proverbial sobriety which contributes not a little to facilitate 
acclimatisation. 
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^ntfiropological Nefns^ 

The Anthropological Society of London will hold meetings during the 
next quarter on the 6th and 20th of November, and on the 4th and 
18th of December. 

The following is extracted from the Chatham News of December 24, 
1864. "On the 19th instant, at St. Margaret's Banks, Rochester, 
Frederick Kilmore, aged 2 years and 4 J months, son of Dr. Frederick 
James and Harriet Landels Brown. He died of hooping cough and 
inflammation of the lungs and brain. In lineage he represented the 
United Kingdom, for he was five-eighths English, one-quarter Irish, 
and one-eighth Scotch (his father being half Irish and half English, 
and his mother being three-quarters English and one-quarter Scotch). 
He was descended from a family of Iriah Scots that have cultivated 
their own land at ToUanacre and Kilmore, in county Down, Ireland, 
in unbroken succession from the time of Charles I. to the present day." 

Dr. H. Il6nay, who is so well known in the scientific circles of 
London, where he has resided in exile for fifteen years, has just re- 
turned to his native land by special permission of the Emperor of 
Austria. Dr. R6nay is the author of two works on anthropology, .one 
of which was published in 1847 and the other in 1864. Both of these 
works are in his native language, Himgarian. The title of the former 
work translates thus : " Characterism of the English, French, Him- 
garian, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish nations, of man and 
woman, and of the different periods of human life from a psychologi- 
cal point of view"; and of the latter, " The Origin of Species, Man's 
Place in Nature, and the Antiquity of Man". Dr. R6nay is a leading 
member of the Hungarian Academy at Pest ; and we believe he will, 
in conjunction with the Local Secretary of the Anthropological Society 
of London for Pest, at once take steps to inaugurate a special depart- 
ment for anthropology in that academy. 

Discovery of Stone Coffins. — Several weeks ago some human 
bones were found in a sandhill about a mile from Torpichen, Linlith- 
gowshire. On Saturday last the hill was examined by Professor Duns, 
New College, Edinburgh, Mr. J. R. Martin, of Bridge house, and a 
couple of workmen. A partial examination showed that many cists 
are probably contained in the mound. One had very recently been 
exposed, in the course of carting away sand for building purposes. 
Another waa opened on Saturday, and foimd to contain a human ske- 
leton. Dr. Duns took possession of the skulls found in each. The 
character of the crania gives the chief interest to the discovery. They 
have evidently belonged to fjiU-grown individuals ; yet both are com- 
paratively small. The bones of the eyebrows are largely developed, 
and those of the forehead sharply recede. The cists had been placed 
at a depth of about 2J feet from the surface. The bodies must have 
had the legs bent up at the knees, and in both cases the bones of the 
feet were found near those of the hands, lying beneath the thigh bones. 
The sandhill in which these cists were discovered is about 100 yards 
from one of the stones which mark the boundary of the ancient 
" refuge" connected with the " commandery" of the Knights of St. 
John at Torphichen. — Scotsman. 
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